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BOOKS. 


————— 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED.* 


[x18 book, apart from its claims as one of a promising series, 
is of a well-known class of works which may be said in these 
days to teem from the press, and which deal with subjects 
that come before us in so homely a guise, that we seem un- 
conscious that they may all the while be entering into, and 
assisting to mould, our daily life. The thinker, of whatever 
name, who throws a gleam of light on the problem of the 
unemployed has to that extent done the nation a service, 
small or great as the case may be. We refer first to what 
our author says of “unemployment” arising from various 
causes,—it may be from strikes; it may be from the work- 
man’s own predilection, his love for holidays included; it 
may be from the fact that his trade, flourishing perhaps in 
summer, declines year by year with the return of winter; all 
minor “causes,” we grant, but all very real, and sometimes 
when united very formidable. Stonemasonry, house slating 
and painting, and bricklaying come under this category. 
These industries seem to suggest to us work and wages to- 
day, idleness and the eating-up of wages to-morrow, with 
want and privation following as by a natural law. Mr. 
Hobson makes an important point in the suggestion 
that the workers who come under his wide definition 
might in many cases have alternative trades to fall back 
upoa in times and in cases of their non-employment in 
regular trades. This, indeed, is the case at present in at 
least two of the industries we have just mentioned,— 
slating and painting. The man who “slates,” in many 
parts of the country (and we are taking Mr. Hobson here 
in a sense larger than a mere local or even a national one) 
also plasters the walls of the house he slates,—a union of 
handicrafts which, skilfully directed and its resources 
husbanded, enables the workman to pass from indoor to 
outdoor work to some considerable extent at will. The case 
of the house-painter is still more to the point. In a general 
sense he may be said to have his sammer months filled up 
with well-paid Jabour, in winter to be an idler. It is 
astonishing, however, how much alternative labour he can 
find and utilise, even in such little things as the painting of 
Kaster eggs, in which his labour is as thoroughly protected as 
that of the tailor or shoemaker. In some of these cases 
Mr. Hobson looks to the County Council to devise and 
apply some methods of balancing the seasons of enforced 
idleness against those of full employment. We cannot say 
that we see with him in all these cases, but we do so as 
regards the principle involved. A very amusing case 
which came to our own knowledge recently, illustrates 
the standground of certain workmen with regard to alter- 
native trades. A man, we will say a gardener, though he 
was a little more than that, wished to fill up his time by 
painting his own house outside, and he immediately found 
himself in a storm of popular opprobrium, as a man who 
would take away the bread from poor painters. We are 
glad to say that the man was not merely courageous 
enough to go on painting his house, but he even turned 
the tables on his unreasoning assailants by laughing the 
assault to scorn. Possibly workmen would be able them- 
selves to rectify similarly a case like this. If they could not, 
we fear that no outside authority could do it for them. 

In dealing with this subject we come also to the fact of the 
preference that many men have, and perhaps not unnaturally 
(though it was a thing unknown in what we call old times), 
for regulating their own hours of labour. The workmen of a 
generation ago would stand aghast at the train-loads of 
working-class excursionists who are carried away, not at 
exceptional times, but in some numbers every week, for 
pleasure. Once on a time it was thought a marvellous thing 
m some parts of the country when such a holiday could be 
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had on the Queen’s birthday or some acknowledged occasion 
of the same kind. Now holidays are things of weekly 
occurrence. Not to speak of “St. Lubbock,” whose fame is 
so great, the Welsh Member, Mr. Abraham (called ‘“‘ Mabon ”’) 
has induced the colliers of a very wide tract of country to 
keep one day in every month as a holiday (called “ Mabon’s 
Day”). It is astonishing how thoroughly successful this 
popular idea has become. Whatever else is sacrificed, Mabon’s 
Day must not be lost. The fact that the colliers work by 
“piece,” and not by day, renders this comparatively easy, but 
the operation is one that must be seen to be understood. Mr. 
Hobson’s remark that many workmen would prefer to work 

five days in the week, and work doubly hard during that time, 
in preference to working six days of the week at an easy rate 
of labour, is perfectly correct, and it explains in some measure 
the cry for holidays. A brief study of this subject has called 
to our mind an instance of a different kind which we witnessed 
very many years ago, and never can forget. A wealthy man 
decided to inclose with a dry wall (that is, a wall which owes 
nothing to mortar) a large tract of common land. He hada 
number of wallers (say eight or ten) regularly employed on 
his estate, and to them it was announced at one week’s end 
that the new wall would be built by contract. The workmen 

were nearly all old men, who could not be expected to work 

as they had done in earlier days. They reasoned in this way, 

“Tf any other men can do the work at a cheaper rate than we 

can, we shall lose our regular employment on the estate.” So 

they determined to take the contract and work “ all hours ” to 

make the work passably remunerative. More than passably 

was hopeless, The present writer saw the old men at times 

at the end of a day’s work, and a pitiable sight it was, 

but it was contract work, and there must, they said, be no 

flinching. They carried out the contract to the bitter 

end, touched up their work where it needed touching up, 

and they certainly did not ask for a holiday when the 

work was finished. With all their extra labour they did not 

earn ordinary wages, but they retained their regular employ- 

ment. We wonder what the men of the present time would 

say of this feat of those noble old workmen, or what the old 

workmen would say of Mabon’s Day, and similar heaven-born 

institutions. 


It will be seen that the ‘“‘ Problem of the Unemployed ” in the 
hands of Mr. Hobson takes awide range. Of the application 
of machinery as bearing on the excess of producing power, 
Mr. Hobson writes :— 

“ Neither in the proceedings of the Labour Commission nor in 
the analysis of causes of unemployment contained in the report of 
the Board of Trade do we find the faintest recognition of the 
central fact of the ‘ unemployed’ problem,—viz., the simultaneous 
general unemployment of labour, capital, and land in periods of 
depressed trade. Our analysis of the available statistics forced 
us to the conclusion that the ‘unemployed’ question was in the 
main a leading aspect of the problem of trade depression. From 
the financial point of view bad trade appears as a general lowness 
of prices and of profits, but, regarded as a disease of the industrial 
structure, it takes the shape of a general slackness or under-use of 
the various factors of production. Now, no serious attempt has 
been made, by what may provisionally be called the orthodox 
school of English economists, to explain why it is that at one and 
the same time there can be in existence more labour, more capital, 
and more land than are wanted.” 


We have endeavoured by some homely illustrations from 
individual experience to simplify a little more the simple 
statements of this book. We of necessity pass over some 
vast possibilities, on which Mr. Hobson has evidently fixed his 
mind, with regard to the wasteful multiplication of the agencies 
for the distribution of the proceeds of labour. In dealing with 
“the industrial and financial sides of business” the book touches 
intelligibly upon what we may call the office-work of great 
productive firms, and incidentally on bimetallism. With these 
we cannot at present deal, though we may say in passing 
that the author’s remarks do not repel, but rather invite, the 
reader’s investigation. We can honestly say that we have 
read this book with a feeling of pleasure not often perhaps 
felt by a reviewer of works on labour questions. The Problem 
of the Unemployed is a very good book,—the work of an 
evidently sincere man, and one who carefully weighs his 
words. We trust that he will have more to say on this and 
kindred subjects in times to come. It would be difficult to 
over-estimate the importance of such books when honestly 
and clearly written. To brighten one cottage hearthstone 
were a noble act. How many might be brightened if reason 





Questions of To-Day,” London: Methuen and Co, 


and truth-speaking could be made to prevail ! 
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THREE BOOKS ON SOUTH AFRICA.* 
Few objects could be more praiseworthy than the production 
of a readable handbook calculated to enable the average home- 
staying British citizen, however small may be the modicum of 
knowledge with which he is previously equipped, to take in the 
broad bearings of the problems which to-day confront the 
statesmen concerned with South African affairs. That is the 
aim which Mr. W. F. Parvis and Mr. L. V. Biggs claim 
to have set before themselves in preparing their short work 
on South Africa: its People, Progress, and Problems, and we 
are glad to be able to recognise that they have discharged 
their task very creditably. They give, for example, enough 
of the history of the Dutch element in South Africa to 
enable the reader to see plainly what is the point of view 
of the Boers in regard to such a question as that of the Out- 
landers, and how that point of view and the temper accom- 
panying it have been formed, not unnaturally, out of a sense 
of grievance arising from the pressure of a higher and 
humaner civilisation than their own, together with the remem- 
brance of ill-judged concessions won by them after accidentally 
successful resistance to British arms. And, on the other hand, 
it is made, as it seems to us, not less clear by Messrs. Purvis 
and Biggs that the claims of the Outlanders are in essence 
reasonable, and that the grounds on which they rest are not 
affected by Dr. Jameson’s Raid, lamentable as its effects have un- 
doubtedly been in the embitterment of racial differences. Our 
authors also sketch briefly, but in a very clear and informing 
manner, the present position of such important problems as 
that of railway communication in South Africa, which is 
shown to offer very considerable advantages to anti-British 
commercial intrigue on the part of the Boers and Hollanders 
in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State; and bring into 
view the many gains which might be expected to result to the 
various South African States from an effective federation 
among themselves. Not least useful among the services 
rendered by Messrs. Purvis and Biggs is the provision of a 
list of books and papers which may, and some of which almost 
must, be studied or consulted by those who aspire to “any- 
thing like a thorough understanding of South African 
problems.” It is not claimed that this list is a complete one, 
many books, we are told, having been purposely omitted. 
We do not understand, however, on what principle men 
who show in general a very fair spirit, have omitted 
from their list the Rev. John Mackenzie’s important book, 
Austral Africa. Mr. Mackenzie played a very considerable 
and a very useful part in South African politics at the time 
of the Bechuanaland troubles. He did much to secure that 
rousing of public opinion at home which resulted in the 
valuable mission of Sir Charles Warren to clear out 
freebooters from the land of the Bechuana chiefs who had 
stood by this country in the Transvaal war. Not only so, 
but Mr. Mackenzie had a clear and well-thought-out policy in 
regard to the northward movement of the Europeans in 
South Africa, which {he desired to see placed under the 
supervision of officials directly responsible to the Imperial 
Government, and conducted on a system which would have 
afforded abundant scope for the profitable activity of re- 
spectable white immigrants, while at the same time securing 
full protection to the interests of the natives under condi- 
tions conducive to their gradual elevation towards civilised life. 


Probably not a few of the statesmen on both sides 
who favoured the delegation which was made of Imperial 
responsibilities to the British South Africa Company have 
for some time past had their doubts whether that line 
of action has been entirely justified by results. Such 
doubts are not likely to be in any degree removed by Major 
Leonard’s account of How We Made Rhodesia. This is, in- 
deed, a very curious book. In the preface, and in one or two 
brief concluding chapters, the author uses glowing language 
about the magnificence of the work done by the makers of 
Rhodesia. As thus:—“A splendid trophy it was—achieved 
by the clear heads, cool hearts, and strong hands of men of 
action, by the right men in the right place,” &. But in the 
body of his book, which consists of extracts from his diary 
and private letters, written mainly in 1890 and 1891, Major 





* (1.) South Africa: its People, Progress, and Problems. By William Frederick 
Purvis and Leonard Vivian Biggs. London: Chapman and Hall.—(2.) How 
We Made Rhodesia. By Major Arthur Glyn Leonard. London: Kegan Paul, 


Trench, and Co.—(3.) Monomotapa (Rhodesia) : its Monuments, and its History 
Jrom the Most Ancient Times to the Present Century. By the Hon. A. Wilmot, 
Member of the Legislative Oouncil, Cape of Good Hope. With a Preface by 
H. Rider Haggard, London: T, Fisher Unwin. 


Leonard presents asuccession of contemporaneous observations 
pitched sometimes in a very different key. Once or twice 
the reader is constrained to the reflection that it was by some. 
thing like a miracle, not of good management, but of good 
luck, that the whole body of the makers of Rhodesia escaped 
destruction. Major Leonard’s duties as officer in command 
of a troop in the Chartered Company’s Police were confineg 
to points such as Macloutsie and Tuli, on the line of com. 
munication with Mashonaland, so that of the actual work 
of developing the territory of the Company he has very litt}, 
to tell. But he has plenty to say as to the failings of varions 
officers in the employ of the Company, and as to their mntual 
jealousies; and though we would by no means claim authority 
as judges of military etiquette, we have been simply astounded 
at the freedom with which he has reproduced for the public 
criticisms which he was perfectly entitled to make in his 
private diaries or letters. Even Mr. Rhodes, the power of 
whose “magnetic” personality seems to have greatly im. 
pressed Major Leonard, is not by any means always spared, 
Thus, writing at Tuli, in January, 1891, he says:—“The 
fact of it is that Rhodes is so inundated with letters 
of introduction from home that he sends on the bearers 
to —— [the name is given] to enlist them. And g0 
at the risk of spoiling our horses, who are not trained 
as in the cavalry, we have to teach men who are quite useless 
to us.” Andon the next page we read, of the official just men- 
tioned by name,—“ It has struck me all along that it was weak 
of Rhodes putting a man of his stamp in such a responsible 
position, but I am informed that it is a reward for dirty work 
done for Rhodes at Buluwayo.” About the same date Major 
Leonard records that it passes his comprehension why, if the 
Matabele mean fighting, they are postponing it. “Now is 
their chance,” he continues, “if they only knew it. The 
rivers are all flooded as far as we know, and communication 
between here and Victoria, at all events, is interrupted, if not 
suspended. A troop is in Manica, so is a portion of C troop; 
D is stuck on the Lundi. Salisbury and Charter, in parti- 
cular, are very weakly garrisoned, and the Pioneers are 
scattered all over the country...... Yet in the face of all 
this, such is the fit of economy at headquarters that not a 
single troop is being raised, and Tye, acting on instructions, 
will not spend a few pounds to purchase rope from the 
Pioneers to work the boats across the rivers, and with them 
supplies ; so, like waggons without oxen, they are useless, and 
lie here rotting.” Major Leonard says, indeed, that “ accord- 
ing to Tye all the forts are provisioned up to June [that is, 
for about six months], so can stand a fairly long siege,” but 
adds, “I don’t believe him, because I know what I sent up, 
and have a tolerably accurate idea of what has gone up since, 
and am certain that he is far beyond the mark.” The above 
extracts can hardly be said to present pictures of supreme 
administrative capacity in any quarter, and Mr. Rhodes 
must have all the large-mindedness with which his warmest 
admirers credit him, if he is grateful for the compliment 
involved in the dedication of Major Leonard’s book primarily 
to himself. The rank-and-file of the Company's service, 
however, who are also included in the dedication, may accept 
the tribute without any qualm. Of their keenness, cheeriness, 
and readiness to meet hardship and danger, Major Leonard 
speaks throughout in the warmest terms. 


That Rhodesia had a far-away past well deserving of present 
study is a fact with which the English public have been made 
familiar by Mr. Theodore Bent’s widely-read book, The Ruined 
Cities of Mashonaland. The Hon. A. Wilmot, of the Cape of 
Good Hope Legislative Council, partly at his own expense 
and partly at that of the British South Africa Company and 
of Mr. Rhodes, has conducted a further series of elaborate 
investigations into the history of Monomotapa, the name 
borne during the middle and early modern ages by the 80- 
called Empire which occupied the great tract of country which 
practically corresponds with the territory of the South 
Africa Company south of the Zambesi. The treasures 
of the Vatican and Lisbon libraries have been thrown 
open to him, and the result is a book which brings into 
a small compass a large amount of very interesting infor- 
mation. We have not space to discuss the necessarily con- 
jectural, though, as it would seem, fairly solid, grounds for 
believing that Monomotapa was, if not the only region, at 
least one of the regions bearing the name of Ophir, from 
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of Israel, and his friend Hiram, King of Tyre, brought back 
ld to their Royal masters, and also that Pheenician adven- 
turers settled there, and, mingling with the natives, taught 
them their licentious religion. Something like historical 
evidences, with names and approximate dates, appears 
to exist with regard to successive settlements of Arabs, 
from the eighth to the eleventh centuries of our era, 
along the East Coast of Africa, reaching at last Sofala, south 
of the Zambesi, where they established relations of commerce 
with the gold-producing region of Monomotapa. Later, “ when 
relations became developed,” one Daoud, the Arab Sultan of 
Quiloa, some two hundred miles south of Zanzibar, “ founded 
an establishment at Monomotapa, whose Governors were 
appointed by him; this ended in a monopoly of the gold 
traffic being secured. Sofala and the entire country of Mono- 
motapa seems to have been ruled from Quiloa during a long 
succession of years by the descendants of Daoud, until (at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century) Pedro Alvarez Capral, 
Jaan de Nova, and at last Vasco da Gama compelled these 
monarchs to declare themselves tributaries to the King of 
Portugal.” The authority exercised over Monomotapa from 
Lisbon seems to have been of a fitful and uncertain character, 
though it would not be difficult to believe that Portuguese 
writers honestly hold that some of the facts recorded by Mr. 
Wilmot illustrate a more effective and continuous assertion 
of power than he would allow. Successful colonists, how- 
ever, the Portuguese never were. But their nation furnished 
many devoted missionaries, and Mr. Wilmot gives most in- 
teresting extracts from documents at the Vatican as to the 
martyrdom in 1561 of Father Silveira. That crime was com- 
mitted at the instigation of an Arab, but by order of the 
Emperor of Monomotapa, several of whose subjects this holy 
Portuguese priest had converted to Christianity. Father 
Silveira was a Jesuit, but after his death the Dominican 
Order provided the missionaries who laboured for the 
evangelisation of the very extensive dependencies of Portugal 
in South-Eastern Africa. One of their number, Father 
Nicolao, suffered martyrdom at the hands of a horde of 
ferocious people called Zimbas who appear to have been one 
of the early detachments of that long succession of warlike 
invaders from the interior, who ultimately swept down to the 
Cape of Good Hope. The unwarlike Mashonas, it is thought, 
are the descendants of the dwellers in Monomotapa at the 
time of the early Portuguese missions. They kave been 
harried and oppressed for generations, but in parts of the 
country to which their fierce conquerors have not penetrated 
they present characteristics resembling closely those sketched 
by one Father Santos in writing of the people of 
Monomotapa in the sixteenth century. They were not indeed 
in a highly civilised condition, but they possessed a knowledge 
of the arts of peace, and in particular metal-working and agri- 
culture, which divided them very widely from the barbarous 
races by whom their country has subsequently been overrun. 
Apparently for more than two centuries Christianity prevailed 
among them to a considerable extent, for in 1652 it is recorded 
that one of their Emperors was baptised by the Dominicans, 
and in 1733 a missionary named Father Antonio dos Prosaies 
wrote that in Monomotapa there was “a vast congregation and 
many churches.” But the deluge of northern barbarism seems 
to have swept away every trace of the Christian faith, although, 
strangely enough, the Mashonas are still found using vessels 
carved with devices recalling the vastly more remote 
Phenician settlements in the country. Mr. Wilmot’s 
presentation of the results of his wide researches is not 
always quite as consecutive as we might desire, and the value 
of his book would be considerably enhanced by an index, but 
he has certainly placed within reach a large amount of infor- 
mation on a subject of great interest. 





ALPINE SPORT.* 
“ Every one lives by selling something whatever be his right 
to it,” says Mr. R. L. Stevenson in his essay on “ Beggars.” 
Mr. W. A. Grohman is one of the lucky few who deal in a 
specialty; he has deserved well of his Alpine brethren before 
this, but his latest work is an unique commodity, being the 
first complete account which our literature has received of sport 
in the Alps, whether ancient or modern. Mr. Grohman had a 
large theme, but he has exhausted it; and whoever would know 
about the chase of the chamois, red-deer, bouquetin, roe-deer, 








Marsh?" im the Alps in the Past and Present. By W. A. Baillio Grobman, 
ember of the Alpine Club, _ London :gAdam and Charles Black, 





and blackcock, or steep himself in historical as in personal 
adventure, or follow with respectful interest in the sporting 
footsteps of a real Grand Duke (of Saxe-Coburg Gotha) must 
needs stagger under the weight of Mr. Grohman’s handsome 
but heavy volume. To such a one we would recommend, 
first of all, Mr. Grohman’s opening chapters on “Chamois 
Hunting in the Old Days,” when to the natural perils of the 
sport supernatural terrors were added. The barber-surgeon 
was as necessary to a well-appointed hunt as he whom 
we should now call the head-keeper, and the chaplain’s 
presence not superfluous, “to administer the last rites of 
the Church, so that the door of heaven may be found 
at least on the latch.” But there were fastnesses into 
which let but a hunter penetrate, and his director must 
sit at home and pray for his deliverance from gnome 
and pixie. From a sport thus limited to the boldest of 
the bold, by moral and physical deterrents, among the latter 
of which we must bear in mind how inadequate were 
a sportsman’s arms, we expect to find scant literary records. 
Two survive, Weisskunig and Theuerdank, both in black- 
letter. These were the work, or “the creation” as Mr. 
Grohman cautiously puts it, of the same pen, Maximilian’s, 
the Emperor (1459-1519), greatest of medimval bowmen 
‘since the time of Edward III.” “Such strength had he in 
his arms, that, as he himself relates in the first-named work, 
he once shot a wooden arrow, on which there was no iron 
whatever, through a plank of very hard larch wood three 
inches thick.” Maximilian’s exploits are commemorated at 
length, and his advice to sportsmen given in these works, 
while two manuscripts supplement the black-letter. With 
every allowance for his Imperial rank and for tradition, 
Maximilian remains the Nestor of chamois-hunting. His 
method of hunting is illustrated by his text, and by the 
contemporary drawings which are reproduced in this volume. 
The javelin was his weapon; a specimen in Mr. Grohman’s 
possession is 7 ft. 8in. long. ‘It has a double-edged, lance- 
shaped point, 7in. long and 2in. wide at the broadest part. 
A strong man could throw it a considerable distance, and no 
doubt at twenty-five or thirty yards it was in such hands a 
deadly arm.” The ladies of his Court turned out to see 
Maximilian perform with this missile at his great chamois 
drives. As was the case in the North Tyrol, the plan was 
usually to drive the game down from the mountains into the 
lake at their foot; there the ladies waited in shelter with the 
essential matter of a picnic, a wine-keg cooling in the water, 
and a cart of provisions standing by; and Maximilian 
descending, flushed with conquest, pledged the fair. In time 
the javelin was succeeded by the matchlock, which gave 
way in turn to the wheel-lock, invented at Niiremberg in 
1515. This was “a contrivance for eliciting sparks by 
the friction of a notched wheel against a piece of pyrite. 
The wheel was bound up by a spanner applied to the 
axle of the wheel, and it did away with slow matches and 
other primitive means of ignition.” On the weapons of to- 
day Mr. Grohman offers many valuable hints, distinguishing 
between deer-stalking and chamois-stalking. For chamois- 
stalking he recommends the ordinary rifle in use in Highland 
deer-stalking. If you would stalk deer in the Alps, however, 
a more powerfal rifle is necessary,—* a ‘500 Express will not be 
found too heavy anarm. For these giants take a lot of lead 
to grass them, and as it is very often impossible in these 
dense woods to place the bullet where it should be put, you 
want something that will produce the most copious flow of 
blood. No end of good stags are annually lost in Hungary 
on account of the great difficulty in tracking wounded 
animals. Moreover the range of aim is not over a hundred, 
or at the most, one hundred and fifty yards, for the 
simple reason that you can rarely see further in an Hungarian 
forest.” For chamois-stalking Mr. Grohman has clung to 
‘400 and ‘450 single Expresses, which are rather under 7 lb. 
in weight, “the former to use when stalking, the other in 
chamois drives, where there is plenty of assistance in the 
shape of keepers and generally also a bloodhound to track 
cripples. On such occasions it is therefore unnecessary to 
risk inflicting, as one now and again cannot help doing, such 
ghastly wounds as are caused by Express bullets at short 
range when placed back of the ribs.” We may wish, ina 
parenthesis, that an author who car write as well as Mr. 
Grohman can would not “elect” to talk of “ back of” ribs, 
or “back of” anything else. Mr. Grohman advises sports- 
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necessary “in anything like a decent preserve,” and game turns 
up in unexpected places. Men accustomed to Highland stalking 
should learn that in the Alps they may expect to find their prey 
round the first corner, and as rain falls less persistently in 
that happy-hunting-ground than it does about Black Rock, 
for example, the rifle-case is a useless encumbrance, and a 
sling over the left shoulder, “leaving both one’s arms and 
hands free to assist in climbing, or to hold the Bergstock or 
the telescope,” is the proper way of transport. As for driving, 
“a medium grey or green” is approved, while chamois- 
leather shirts are advisable. Boots should be large enough 
to admit of thick stockings and a felt sole, and the nails may 
be left to be supplied by a Tyrolese or Styrian cobbler, whose 
“ flange nails put in close together, so as to form a continuous 
ridge round the treading surface, are infinitely better than 
the usual hob-nails,”’—better, Mr. Grohman thinks, than 
even the Alpine Club nails, which do not grip so firmly, and 
are apt to come out. There is a useful note on alpenstocks. 
Bamboos, it seems, are now the fashion. “For pottering 
about on easy ground, or for going up to your stand at a 
drive, such toys are well enough—anything almost will do 
for that—but for real chamois-stalking in difficult ground 
these bamboo sticks are no good, for they cannot be 
reversed without damaging them to an extent which soon 
makes them useless. This reversing of the stick, so as 
to avoid the iron-shod end chinking against rock when 
approaching game, is constantly practised, and one can see 
by a glance at a man’s alpenstock whether he is a practised 
stalker, for in that case the top of the stick will show the use 
to which it has been put.” Mr. Grohman insists on “a sub- 
stantial iron-shod stick, at least 6 ft. long, made of well- 
seasoned hazel.” The sum of advice to sportsmen when, so 
to say, they are under fire, may thus be stated :—Do not show 
yourselves against the sky-line. “ Always face the point next 
to your left where game can come, for it is easy to shoot to 
the left, but not so in the contrary direction.” Find out your 
“limit of fire” from the keeper, and keep quiet within it. 
Lastly, do not leave your place till the drive is over, lest you 
be shot or spoil sport; ‘‘the wary old bucks dash out often at 
the last moment when the beaters are right upon them.” Mr. 
Grohman has naturally much to tell us of the old backs 
themselves, as of all the game which the Alps afford; and the 
beautiful sketches of them which he gives, printed separately 
from the text, would be distinction enough for many books of 
sports, though they are but one of the attractions of his bright 
and happy volume. We rejoice with him if it be true that 
the chamois is by no means decreasing. The bouquetin 
would have gone the way of the dodo but for Victor Emmanuel, 
who established in the mountain of Cogne a vast “ sanc- 
tuary ” for that most interesting species of ibex. He is the 
king of the Alps, who shares with the auroch of the Caucasus 
the hononr of being the rarest big game in the world, and Mr. 
Grohman’s chapter upon him is among the most interesting 
of a book where all is interesting. We gladly erect a finger- 
post thereto. 





BILLIARDS.* 
Tur new “Badminton” volume maintains the high standard 
of excellence which the public has learned to demand from 
contributors to the famous Library. The general design of 
the series was laid down by the Duke of Beaufort in the 
original preface. His object was to provide an encyclopedia 
of sports written by experts for would-be amateurs “ who 
have no friend to help or coach them.” As the undertaking 
proceeded it became clear that the manuals were intended to 
be works of art in themselves; and some of the volumes may 
be accepted as models of printing and ornament, though the 
editor only aimed at being useful “ to this and future genera- 
tions.” The present volume has been prepared by Major W. 
Broadfoot, R.E., well known as a high-class player and as 
one of the leading authorities on the principles and regulation 
of the English game. He has associated himself with several 
other experts, whose skill and practical help are duly acknow- 
ledged, especial thanks being offered to Mr. R. H. R. 
Rimington-Wilson, whose aid, we are told, it is impossible 
to over-estimate. The modern history of English billiards, 
“the winning-and-losing carambole game” from which the 
French and American players have so widely diverged, has 
been written by Mr.Sydenham Dixon. Mr. Archibald Boyd 





has undertaken the wide subject of materials and implements 

or the armature of the game, as it might be called; and 
we are taught how to build the room and to erect the table 

The slate may come from the Penrhyn or Aberdovey quarries, 
and the “firm and leathery cloth” from Stroud. The balls 
should be of the African ivory, but the player in times of depres. 
sion may be driven to some ponderous and greasy substitute. 
We are told that a Swedish inventor has introduced balls 
made of hollow cast-steel; but it is not yet known how they 
will behave as regards elasticity and rotation. The shaft of 
the billiard-cue is made of English ash, the “ humours” of the 
wood being corrected when it comes to building up the 
“butt;” it is said that almost every shaft has a soft spot, 
and that in such a case the wood will always cast back 
“towards the centre of the tree from which it was cut.” The 
modern cue represents the obsolete mace, which was itself 
evolved from the crooked billet, which reposed on the player’s 
shoulder while he shoved the ball and balanced himself with 
one finger on the side-rail. The leather “tips” are still 
imported from abroad. We may remember how the French. 
man Mingand utilised his imprisonment by inventing the 
tip, or procédé, and how he got leave to remain in gaol till he 
had enough practice on the Governor’s billard. His invention 
made our modern game possible. The leather point required 
the use of chalk, and it was certain that screw-backs and side. 
strokes would be discovered not long afterwards. We should 
suppose that the celebrated marker at Bath had but a short 
run for his sale of half-crown “ screwing-chalk.” There is an 
amusing scene in the best French treatise on the game, where 
Mingand astonishes the good people of Tarascon. The ball 
runs back as if by magic, and makes the most inconceivable 
“cannons” to a chorus of “Té!” and “ Pecairé!” and the 
rest of the little language of Tartarin. 


A scientific essay on making long breaks is accompanied by 
a memorandum on every-day billiards; and the depressed 
amateur will doubtless be cheered in reading Mr. Boyd’s 
simple hints to the moderate player, who hardly knows the 
faults that spoil his game. Mr. Rimington-Wilson follows 
with some brilliant notes on the “ top-of-the-table game,” so 
called in contradistinction to the old-fashioned all-round 
system or “‘ out-in-the-country play.” In the new system the 
three balls are kept together near the “top-rail,” as the 
Americans say; the idea is to attain and regain the position 
mere, from which the player makes an alternation of winning 
hazards and cannons, “varied by nurseries and incidental 
play.” Ina “nursery of cannons,” we are told, the balls are 
kept travelling on by a succession of little pushes. ‘ The series 
was invented in America under the name of Rail-play, and 
brought to France by Vignaux, where, though quite modern, 
it is already barred in match-games.” Major Broadfoot shows 
that its success in England is mainly due to our allowing 
the push-stroke, which is not permitted in France, and will 
probably be forbidden in this country. The leading pro- 
fessionals have used this “ nursery-play” in order to delight 
the public with Jong scores, the celebrated “ spot-stroke” 
having fallen out of favour in consequence of its intolerable 
monotony. There are many objections to the “nursery 
system,” partly because it is open to suspicions of sleight-of- 
hand and trickery. So, at least, it would appear from Mr. 
Sydenham Dixon’s entertaining historical essay, in which he 
predicts that “ the table of the near future ” will be altered in 
several respects. The game of billiards, he tells us, is just 
now ina curious state; it is popular in clubs and country 
houses, while the general public gives it but a fitful support. 
“There is no doubt that exhibition matches have been terribly 
overdone during the last few seasons, and some genuine battles 
are sadly needed to revive the fading interest in the doings of 
professional players. It may, I think, be taken for granted that 
the push-stroke, which has been abused to such an extent that 
a big cannon-break is only put together by a succession of 
glaring fouls, is doomed.” If the pockets are made smaller 
and the position of the red ball altered, there will in his 
opinion be no occasion to bar any fair stroke, since gigantic 
breaks like those of the past will be a matter of “sheer im- 
possibility.” Yet it must be confessed that the sporting 
class will hardly find gate-money if there is no chance of a 
“record performance,” so that it is difficult to see how the 
public interest in exhibition billiards is to be maintained. 


The new proposals will carry back the reader’s remembrance 





* Billiards, By Major W. Broadfoot, R.E., and other Writers, ‘'The Bad- 
minton Library,” London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


to the times when Kentfield was champion. He may be con- 
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sidered as the inventor of the modern game. When he began 
his career the implements were of the rudest kind; the beds 
were of wood, the cushions of list and cotton, and the cloth 
of a rough green-baize. When he set up the Brighton Sub- 
scription Rooms an ordinary table was of much the same con- 
struction as is used at the present day. Kentfield was skilful 
at the “spot-stroke,” but he foresaw that it might spoil the 
game; and he accordingly made the alterations of con- 
struction which were afterwards adopted by the elder Roberts, 
his successor in the championship. The younger Roberts is 
said to have predicted the same danger, and to have warned 
his fellow-professionals that the long spot-breaks would “kill 
the popularity” of the game and destroy its “artistic 
position.” 

We should have been pleased if the work had contained a 
little more about the ancient history of billiards. The evolu- 
tion of popular games is always an obscure subject. They 
can be traced in broad outlines to originals of a respectable 
antiquity; but it is found that the special features with which 
the living generation is most concerned have grown up any- 
how, to meet the demand for novelty, the laws of fashion, or 
the interests of the toy-making trade; and very few writers 
have thought it worth while to record their erratic develop- 
ments. The case of billiards is no exception to the rule. The 
old dictionaries give us extremely vague descriptions. Take, 
for example, The New World of Words, by Edward Phillips, 
first issued in 1658. He says that the game was played on 
“a long-square table,” covered with green cloth, and that the 
player’s business was “with a stick made on purpose to strike 
a little ivory ball into the holes at the sides and corners.” The 
wood-cuts in the Compleat Gamester of 1674 and the School of 
Recreation, published about ten years afterwards, show the 
players using crooked maces leaning on the neck or shoulder. 
One has a wooden arch to defend, and the other an obelisk; 
and we must suppose that these had been added either in lieu 
of a third ball, or as extra “hazards” to save the pastime 
from monotony. The Compleat Gamester, according to Strutt, 
contained instructions for all kinds of amusements,—“ first 
of billiards, of trucks (not much unlike the former), of 
bowling, and the game of chess; ” then follow the card-games, 
“picket, English ruff and honours, whist and French ruff,” and 
the rest, backgammon, hazard, &c., the mystery of riding the 
great horse, of racing and archery and cock-fighting. Going 
back to an earlier generation, we find that the game was barely 
mentioned by Shakespeare and in the Passionate Madman 
by Beaumont and Fletcher. From Burton’s notice of it in The 
Anatomy of Melancholy we may conclude that the game had 
been “promoted from the lawn or courtyard” as early as the 
reign of James I. His list of recreations for winter includes 
chess and Yule-games, cards and dice, shovelboard and 
shuttlecock, “small trunks” and billiards. One must 
suppose that the last-mentioned pastime was not known in 
England under Henry VIII., since it does not appear in the 
catalogue of unlawful games, which were forbidden to the 
meaner sort of men, except at Christmas or under their 
master’s license. The Colloqguies of Erasmus contain an 
account of the game of striking a ball through a ring that 
turned on a pivot. This may have been the way in which the 
primitive form of billiards was introduced from the Continent; 
and, if this be so, the game may have been played indifferently 
either on the floor or with a more civilised apparatus. We 
think that the best source of information on such matters is 
the book on gymnastics by Girolamo Mercuriale, first printed 
at Venice in 1569. Here we find a spirited description of 
the game of pall-mall, or Pilx-malleus, then recently introduced 
at Naples, and received with enthusiasm throughout Europe; 
and to this there was a somewhat feeble rival in a game which 
resembled lawn-billiards. It was played with a ring fixed into 
the ground and wooden balls, the players either using their 

hands or the cubus ligneus, which was probably some 
kind of crooked mace. M. Desnar has traced the literary 
history of the French game in the introduction to Professor 
Vignaux’s practical treatise. We read again of the Grand- 
Treasurer Chamillart, distinguished for his billiards and 
his well-bound books: “Il fit un héros anu billard, un 
26ro dans le ministére.” In the year 1610 was established 
the Corporation of Billardiers-Paulmiers, under which a 
few courtiers obtained control over all billiard-play open 
to the public, whether carried on in rooms or on the 
Boulevards. An old chronicler is cited for the anecdote that 
Charles IX. had just begun a game when he heard that the 





Huguenots were swimming the Seine, and that he rushed at 
once to the window in the Louvre and shot at them with his 
famous harquebuss. Several notices of the game have come 
down from the fifteenth century. A preacher in the time of 
Joan of Are is said to have frightened the Parisians into 
seriousness, so that the disciples of the new Savonarola made 
bonfires in every quarter, and kept them alight with packs of 
ecards and billiard-balls and cues. Francois Villon in the 
Petit Testament makes a bequest of his favourite cue to the 
poor prisoners in the Rue St. Antoine; and in a rondel by 
Charles d@’Orléans we find the lines :— 
“Trés fort vous avez combattu, 
Et j’ay mon billart bien tenu.” 

This is not the place for discussing the dynamics of the 
game, or the meaning of such terms as “spontaneous rota- 
tion,” “screw,” “follow,” “transmitted side,” and so forth. 
It is sufficient to say that Major Broadfoot has shown con- 
siderable skill and patience in explaining the matter. He 
uses such simple language and apt illustrations that it be- 
comes almost easy to regard the balls as cog-wheels working 
together on a toothed-plane, to learn the art of jumping over 
an obstacle, or to speculate on a stiff resistance from the 
bristling nap. It is true, nevertheless, as the contributors to 
this work insist, that to look at diagrams will not teach us to 
rival the Frenchman who can make the ball move in a 
parabola, and that more can be learned from a player 
in an hour than from a book in a year. Major Broadfoot 
points out that much may be learned from a good manual, 
both by the beginner and his instructor. The case of the 
amateur with a poor style is far more dangerous; but 
there is hope even for him, if he have good nerve, judgment, 
and temper, “accompanied by fair sight, a fine touch, and 
sympathy between eye and hand.” It appears, however, 
that the amateur requires most instruction in the matter of 
etiquette. He is bidden to imitate the orderly proceedings of 
the public room, where the players neither smoke nor 
interrupt, and the spectators are courteous and silent; 
and this is perfectly good advice, if it be true that the 
players ought to be considered as supreme, the table, 
light, fire, &c., being all “theirs for the time.” We doubt 
whether such counsels of perfection could be applied to 
country-house games, more especially in the case of a ladies’ 
battle such as Mr. Lucien Davis has included in his excellent 
set of illustrations. We should be sorry to take the “fun and 
excitement ” from the cork-pool and the “ snooker’s-pool ” and 
the noisy Italian skittle-game. These amusements are some- 
what too lightly described as being those in which ladies 
can take part. When the ladies take a cue, it is said, 
such games are only meant to pass the time or to 
prove an excuse for a mild bet. Major Broadfoot him- 
self sees no reason why they should not greatly excel 
in the serious game; “as a fact, some, a very few, do play 
almost as well as good club-players; they can make 
from twenty to forty points in a break, and this being so, 
work is all that is required to raise their standard.” The 
game, in his opinion, is a healthy one; but this perhaps 
depends on accidents of lighting and ventilation. We may 
agree, however, that as a rule it educates both the muscles 
and the mind. We are reminded that billiards is only a 
game of relaxation “except for professional players and a very 
few specially circumstanced enthusiasts.” It must be indulged 
within such restrictions that the amateur can never hope to 
approach professional form; and the calculation seems to be 
that the man who spends his life at it will be from ten to 
fifteen times as good as the ordinary enthusiast. This vast 
difference might perhaps be somewhat lessened by care and 
patience, and we think that the editor and his colleagues are 
quite justified in hoping that the manual on which they have 
worked so hard “ may contribute to so desirable a result.” 





IN ANTARCTIC WATERS.* 
TuE purpose of this expedition “was to ascertain whether 
right whales exist in paying numbers in the Great Bay as 
stated by Sir James Ross.” The adventure proved unsuccess- 
ful, and as Sir James explored the Antarctic regions more 
than half a century ago, and after his voyage the capture 
of right whales in Southern latitudes was largely prosecuted, 
it is not surprising that, as Mr. Bull observes, “a few whalers 
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only in the present day can find a precarious occupation 
where fifty years ago hundreds of vessels found employment.” 
People may ask, the author says, why he did not reason thus 
before the expedition, instead of after it, and he replies that 
“as right whales even now have favourite winter haunts 
where they are captured, it was fair to assume that they have 
also favourite summer haunts, and that Sir James had lighted 
upon one of them.” If the reader asks again whether this 
assumption was not likely to have been made by scores of 
whalers from Ross’s days to our own, he will receive no 
answer to the question from Mr. Bull. From many points of 
view his volume is extremely interesting, and that a Norwegian 
should have written in such good English may well excite our 
surprise. 


Mr. Bull, who had been engaged in a mercantile house in 
Melbourne, appears to have bud some previous experience in 
whaling, and having left Australia for Norway in 1893, he 
paid a visit to his friend, Commander Svend Foyn, then an 
old man of eighty-four, who had acquired a large fortune 
from his fleet of whaling and sealing vessels in the Arctic 
seas. Foyn, who, by the way, had learnt, after many experi- 
ments, and at the cost of £20,000, how to capture “ the hitherto 
unconquered blue or finned whales,” entered with alacrity 
into Mr. Ball’s project. He found him a vessel, and a captain 
who, according to the author, preferred the honour of the 
Norwegian flag to the safety of his ship. The troubles and 
disappointments of the adventure seem to have been largely due 
to the captain, and Mr. Bull has another grievance to complain 
of in the conduct of Mr. Borchgrevinck, a fellow-country- 
man whom he had allowed at his urgent request to join the 
ship, and who, it is said, afterwards arrogated to himself the 
chief, if not the whole, credit of the expedition. Troubles of this 
kind, however grievous to an explorer, do not greatly concern 
the reader, and Mr. Ball is wise enough to say as little as 
possible about them. Something, it may be admitted, he 
could not help saying in justification of his own conduct. 
We shall not attempt to follow the passage of the ‘ Ant- 
arctic’ through its long voyage of fourteen thousand 
miles, nor to record the mishaps of the somewhat ill-fated 
vessel. There is ‘‘metal more attractive,” even if it be 
not specially nove), in Mr. Bull’s notes of what he saw and 
did on the hunting-fields of Antarctic ice. He adopts 
the theory of the late Professor Moseley, that centuries 
of contact with man alone suffice to make wild animals fear 
him. The wild geese passing over Europe have long had this 
knowledge and are the wariest birds living; “the wild goose 
of the Falkland Islands has only been schooled for a couple 
of centuries and can still be knocked down with a stick.” 
He observes, in corroboration of this statement, that in the 
Desolation Islands some birds could be taken with the hand. 
The natives of those islands consist of thousands of gulls, 
penguins, petrels, and teal. Rabbits also abound, and they, 
being descended from European ancestors, live in the fear of 
man; but their chief and constant enemy in these islands is 
the gull, which may be seen watching for his victims at the 
warren-holes. Bird-life was a constant source of interest, 
end— 

“On nearing and entering the pack, the birds peculiar to the 

closer floe-ice made their appearance. The most fascinating 
among them must always be the white petrels which are noticed 
hovering or gyrating round the vessel throughout the twenty- 
four hours, apparently without retiring for rest or sleep; their 
graceful flight and snowy plumage are always equally captivating 
to the eye.” 
Like several of the birds, the Antarctic seal is totally 
without terror of man, and “ will look on with mild curiosity 
as the rifle is levelled. The killing is therefore particularly 
repugnant even to a hardened sealer.” The seal appears to 
have no enemy on land, but Mr. Bull believes that in the 
water it suffers from the attack of the Arctic shark, and 
probably from the grampus, one of the most voracious 
creatures in existence, of which some well-nigh fabulous 
feats are narrated :— 

“ Nearly one half of the ceals,” he says, “ captured during our 
stay in Antarctic waters exhibited the peculiar scars or wounds 
observed by previous Antarctic explorers. These wounded seals 
were met with throughout the pack, consequently in many cases 
hundreds of miles away from the nearest land; but some of the 
wounds were quite fresh, in fact bleeding. The theory of a‘ huge 
land mammal’ as being the inflictor of these wounds may there- 
fore safely be relegated to the nursery, as the scars are not found 
about the necks and heads of the animals, but about their body— 
more particularly the lower paits.” 





é america i 
Mr. Bull claims for himself and for his co-mates the honour 
of being the first men who ever set foot on the Antarctic 
mainland, a sensation “strange and pleasurable.” This was 
at Cape Adare. The land was covered by myriads of pen. 
guins, and the confused screaming of parents and children 
is said to have resembled the uproar of thousands of human 
beings in an excited assembly. They attacked the sea-boots 
of the men as they passed through the crowd. To commemp. 
rate the landing the crew erected a pole with a box upon it 
on which were painted the Norwegian colours, the date, ang 
the vessel’s name. Here they found a lichen growing in 
sheltered nooks, a discovery of some interest, as it had been 
supposed that no vegetation, even of the lowest order, was 
possible in that severe climate. The landing on South Victoria 
Land took place in the month of January, 1895, and the 
impressive scene is thus described :— 

“Night and day now merge into each other without appreciable 
change. At 11.30 p.m. the sun is high above the horizon, paint. 
ing us a weirdly enchanting Antarctic picture which I must leaye 
the pen and brush of future South Polar laureates and artists to 
depict in fitting words and colours. It is impossible for me to 
render even a moderately fair description of the other-worldly 
beauty and perfect uniqueness of the landscape. The pinnacled 
mountains towering range beyond range in majestic grandeur 
under a coverlet of matchless white; the glittering and sparkling 
gold and silver of the sunshine, broken or reflected through the 
crystals of ice and snow; the sky of clearest blue and deepest 
gold when the sun is at its lowest; but perhaps, more than all, 
the utter desolation, the awesome, unearthly silence pervading 
the whole landscape,—all this combines to form a scene which is 
worth many a sacrifice to behold for once, although living alone 
in such surroundings would undoubtedly end in speedy madness, 
For those who disbelieve in ‘ a silence which can be heard’ I will 
recommend a visit to South Victoria Land.” 

One of the Antarctic voyagers had the misfortune not 
witness this wonderful scene. The first engineer, a young 
man of eight-and-twenty, had broken his leg about a month 
before, and was lying helpless in his gloomy, lamp-lighted 
cabin. Several pleasing illustrations, interspersed throughout 
the volume, would be more attractive if the reader could be 
certain that they were not fancy sketches. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_>———_ 

Fields of Fair Renown. By Joseph Hocking. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.)—In one sense this is the most ambitious, in another it is the 
least successful, of its author’s works. He has never before tried 
such a feat in character-sketching as Merlin Rosevear ; on the other 
hand, he has never before crowded so many figures into his canvas, 
Asa result, Fields of Fair Renown is satisfactory only up to a certain 
point,—tbe point where Merlin’s moral declension begins. Rose. 
vear is for a time a delightful hero. He is the son of a miner, 
and clerk to a mining company in Cornwall. He cherishes 
literary ambitions and sends contributions to numerous editors, 
only to have the majority of them rejected. But in spite of 
disappointments he goes to London, and, inspired by his love for 
Helen Glanville, a pure English girl whose life he saves in a 
mine, and who allows herself to get engaged to him although she 
is socially above him, forces his way into journalism and novel- 
writing. And then he falls. Because he finds that the writing 
of “ sex ”-novels full of “ risky” situations pays, he goes in for it 
and succeeds but too well. He throws Helen Glanville overboard, 
and marries Mrs. Telford, a rich widow with a past and an un- 
satisfied heart. Finally, when he is a widower, he tries by a very 
shabby trick to secure Helen again. But she discards him for 
Vivian Gregory, who is not only an artist and an author but 
gentleman, and who has been unconsciously Merlin’s rival for 4 
considerable time. All this is incredible in the case of a lad like 
Rosevear, who has certainly a sound conscience to start with. 
As we have said, Mr. Hocking has introduced too many characters 
into his story. We might easily have dispensed both with his 
“literary” characters and with Mrs, Blindly and her “ slumming” 
friends. Helen Glanville, however, is an admirable example of the 
truly good English girl whose Puritanism is not an affectation buta 
part of her nature, and Vivian Gregory is an equally good 
specimen of the fair-minded, open-hearted, yet level-headed, young 
Englishman of the day. 

In the National Gallery. By Cosmo Monkhouse. (A. D. Innes.) 
—lIt is satisfactory to be told by so competent an authority a¢ 
Mr. Monkhouse that there is no collection so well adapted as 18 
our own National Gallery for the purpose of helping the student 
to “obtain a general grasp of the growth of Italian art.” It is 80, 
because “it presents, in almost unbroken sequence, fine and 
characteristic examples of nearly all the great Italian painters. 
Mr. Monkhouse begins with an eminently picturesque contrast 
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petween certain portraits taken from Egyptian tombs and the 
earliest Italian representations of the human face. In the 
Egyptian faces the artist paints what he had seen ; in the Italian 
what he had not; the cause of the difference was the “ Spell of the 

Church.” Next we come to Fra Angelico. Nature is stirring in 

him. It is, for so Mr. Monkhouse heads his chapter, “ The Call 

of Spring.” The reader will be able to guess from these examples, 
and from the titles of the chapters which follow, how Mr. Monk- 
house treats his subjects. He makes us feel the spirit that domi- 
nated each epoch in the development of Italian art. We see this 

urpose in “The Shore of Romance,” “The Building of the 

Palace,” “The Valleys of Peace,” and in other titles, which we 

need not quote, but which carry us on till in “ The Falling Leaf” 

we reach the time of decadence. This is a volume which does 
not supersede the guide-book, but, so to speak, interprets it. 

Criminal Sociology. By Enric Ferri. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 

Criminal anthropology, which studies the organic and mental con- 
stitution of the habitual criminal, is a science of much narrower 
limits than criminal sociology. In fact, its conclusions, as Signor 
Ferri puts it, are the starting-points of the larger study. The 
data which it supplies, and the data of criminal statistics, make 
up together the facts which the sociologist has to study. In the 
matter of statistics, indeed, Signor Ferri is not the slave of the 
doctrine of averages. He refuses to accept Quetelet’s declaration 
that the “ budget of crime is an annual taxation paid with more 
preciseness than any other.” Such a belief would sadly interfere 
with the energetic pursuit of “ practical réforms.” This subject 
furnishes one of the most important subjects of our author’s 
research. We cannot pretend to estimate the value of this 
treatise. Its clear and philosophical reasoning will greatly 
impress the reader. It is true that the author’s opinions some- 
times run counter to commonly accepted English beliefs. ‘To put 
the matter briefly, he does not believe in juries! Yet what is 
tobe done? Judges have certainly a bad character as weighers 
of evidence, which juries, by an intuition rather than by any 
trained skill, often estimate far better. The death penalty he 
approves in theory, but condemns in practice. “It must be 
applied resolutely to all born criminals, say to a thousand 
annually in Italy, and two hundred and fifty in France.” That 
sa reductio ad absurdum. 

The Jacobite Attempt of 1719. By William Kirk Dickson. 

(Edinburgh University Press.)—This episode of history is one 
but little known. The movement was crushed almost as soon as 
it began ; its significance is to be found in the indications it gave 
of Jacobite weakness. The party was weakened by internal dis- 
sensions and jealousies, and it never had a statesmanlike leader, 

—at least, after Bolingbroke was driven from the conduct of 

affairs. The “Attempt of 1719” was the work of Cardinal 

Alberoni. France, then under the rule of the Regent Orleans, 

had changed its attitude. For a time the Jacobites had looked to 

Sweden—how strange it seems to us to have Sweden mentioned 
as possibly invading England!—but Charles XII. was killed at 
Frederickshall, and this hope was at an end. Everything went 
wrong. When at last a force was landed in Scotland, it was 
quite inadequate to the purpose, and its leaders disagreed. There 
was & battle at Glensheil (at the head of Loch Duich, which is a 
continuation of Loch Alst, which runs eastward from Kyleakin). 
About one thousand men were engaged on each side. The 
Jacobites were defeated, but most of the leaders escaped. The 
editor gives the letters, some of them written with a ludicrous 
attempt at secrecy, Ormonde figuring as Simons, the Cardinal as 
Amorslye, and the Spanish King as Ker. ‘Translations are 
appended, There are three excellent portraits. There is the 
Second Duke of Ormonde, George Keith, tenth Earl Marischal, 
and his brother James, afterwards Field-Marshal in the service 
of Frederick the Great. He was killed at Hochkirchen in 1758. 
His brother survived to 1778. 

The History of North Atlantic Steam Navigation. By Henry 
Fry. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—Various writers have 
treated the subject which Mr. Fry handles in these pages, but no 
one, we imagine, with exactly the same claim to be heard. “I 
was present,” he writes in his preface, “at the launch of the first 
steamship built for the North Atlantic trade in 1837,” and “ have 
watched every Atlantic steamship with the deepest interest for 
fifty-six years.” After an introductory account of early naviga- 
tion, Mr. Fry disposes of the claim of the ‘Savannah.’ She 
made her first voyage from Savannah to Liverpool in twenty- 
nine days eleven hours, but worked her engines for eighty hours 
only of that time. The ‘Royal William’ of Quebec was the 
first ship that crossed the Atlantic by steam. -She did it in 
twenty-five days. The ‘Great Western’ started from Bristol 
on April 8th, 1838, and reached New York in fifteen days. Cabin 
fare was £33, for a state-room £51103. Her best time, eastward, 
was ten days ten hours fifteen minutes. She ran for nine years. 
The ill-fated ‘ President’ was launched in 1839, and was}lost on 





her voyage from New York in March, 1841. Mr. Fry goes 
through the story of successive improvements in build, size, and 
speed. There are now more thaa a hundred great steamships, 
belonging to sixteen lines, that constitute the “ Atlantic Ferry.” 
Of these the Hamburg line stands easily at the head with twenty 
vessels ; North German Lloyd comes rext with ten ; the Cunard 
and the Netherlands line have eight each. The ‘Campania,’ 
belonging to the Cunard, comes first with 12,950 tonnage, 30,000 
horse-power, and capacity for two thousand passengers; the 
‘ Lucania’ is a twin ship, in the same line. Then come four ships 
of the American line, ‘ St. Louis,’ ‘ St. Paul,’ ‘ Paris,’ ‘ New York.’ 
Rather more than two-thirds of the whole number were built in 
British yards. 

The Great War of 189—. By Rear-Admiral P. Colomb, Colonel J. 
F. Maurice, and others. (W. Heinemann.)—The second edition 
of this “ Forecast ” makes a not inopportune appearance. It was 
first published in December, 1892; the time that has passed since 
then has not, to say the least, diminished the probability of these 
conjectures. It is needless to do more than thus mention a work 
the character of which was fully discussed at the time of its first 
publication.——Another new edition is The Romance of an Empress, 
from the French of K. Waliskewski (same publisher). The 
author makes a curious apology for his heroine, though he does 
not venture on a “through thick and thin” defence. It has 
something of the character of that which Suetonius makes for 
Augustus. His vices were, in part at least, followed for the service 
of the State. 

Excursions into Libraria. By G. H. Powell. (Lawrence and 
Bullen.) —“ Retrospective Reviews and Bibliographical Notes ” is 
the sub-title which Mr. Powell gives to his book. His first paper 
is on “The Philosophy of Rarity.’ What makes a book rare 
what constitutes the value of rarity, what books are really rare, 
and why, are the chief themes on which he discourses, and this 
out of a plenitude of knowledge which few, we imagine, can equal. 
“The Hunting of the Myth” is a paper on comparative folk-lore. 
This is followed by one of Mr. Powell’s)“ retrospective reviews ; ” 
so is “ The Pirate’s Paradise.” ‘A Medley of Memories” takes 
the reader into a perfect maze of curious books. Of the other 
essays we may mention “Rabelais at Home” and “A Gascon 
Tragedy,” the strange and piteous story which Froissart tells of 
how Gaston Phebus, Comte de Foix, killed his only son. The 
volume is a mass of curious learning, of which it is quite impos- 
sible to give an adequate notice in any space that we can com- 
mand. 

The Village Watch Tower. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. (Gay 
and Bird.)—In this volume we have six clever sketches of New 
England life and character. Of the six “The Village Stradi- 
varius’ is, we think, the most attractive. It is an idyll of country 
life, with its pathos not overstrained, and a delicate touch of 
humour. 

From the Black Sea through Persia and India. By Edwin Lord 
Weekes. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—Mr. Weekes and his 
party, after various disappointments necessitating changes of 
plan, journeyed from Trebizond through Kurdistan into Persia. 
We must pass over his Persian experiences, only mentioning the 
warm terms in which he speaks of the mission at Ispahan, and 
the opinion which he quotes from Sir J. D. Tholosan, who has 
been physician to the Shah for over thirty years, that the original 
home of cholera is not India, but Samarkand. From Ispahan the 
travellers made for Shiraz, and from Shiraz to Bushire, where 
they took steamer for Kurrachee. And now begins what is to 
an Englishman the most interesting part of the book,—what Mr. 
Weekes saw in India. His views are disinterested; he is free 
from the jealousy which distempers most Continental judgments 
on the subject. He does not bore his readers with his opinions. 
For the most part he is concerned with the experiences proper to 
a traveller. His accounts of the native princes, of their state and 
their personal bearing, are highly picturesque. But he has some- 
thing to say about the British Raj. ‘‘ One cannot but carry away 
the impression that India is a well-governed country, and that 
much of the credit is due to the men chosen to fill the higher 
offices and to the superior equipment of those whose position is 
gained through competition.” There is no extravagance in this 
language; but it is all the more weighty for that, and for the fact 
that the writer does not by any means keep silence when he sees 
a fault. 

The First Two Centuries of Florentine History. By Professor 
Pasquale Villari. Translated by Linda Villari. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Professor Villari concludes in this volume his work an 
Florentine history, for such it is rather than a history of Florence. 
A “history ” it is indeed, in the original sense of the word, for it 
is an inquiry into various questions which the ordinary narrator 
of wars and revolutions does not concern himself with. It is, in 
fact, a study of various motive powers—largely racial, for the 
author sees a perpetual struggle between Latia and German 
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elements—which were at work in shaping the course of Florentine 
history. The first chapter (seven in the whole work) is devoted 
to a disquisition on “The Family and the State in Italian 
Communes ;” following this we have an account of the “ Enact- 
ments of Justin,’ and after this again “The Florentine 
Republic in Dante’s Time,” and “Dante, Florentine Exiles, and 
Henry VII.” In an appendix Professor Villari discusses the 
chronicle attributed to Brunetto Latini, and proceeds to give the 
text. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge: a Narrative of the Events of His Life. 
By James Dykes Campbell. With a Memoir of the Author by 
Leslie Stephen. (Macmillan and Co.)—This library edition of 
the best biography of Coleridge yet written, which Mr. Dykes 
Campbell modestly called “a plain narrative of the events of his 
life,” is considerably enhanced in value by Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
memoir of the author. It has but one defect, a defect rarely seen 
in biographies,—namely, that the writer confines what he has to 
say within the narrowest limits. We have read prefaces that are 
of greater length than this record of a highly interesting character. 
Mr. Campbell was not an author by profession, but a man of busi- 
ness who loved books, and loved them with a devotion that seemed 
to have been wholly free from the ambition to make himself a 
name in the world of letters. He enjoyed keenly the society of 
poets and bookish men, and poured out lavishly his large stores of 
knowledge upon all who cared to use them. Mr. Stephen gives a 
striking illustration of his friend’s generosity. When preparing 
a life of Coleridge for “'The Dictionary of National Biography,” 
he asked Campbell to look at his performance:—‘The result 
amazed me: it ought to have overwhelmed me with gratitude—and 
I hope that it did,—though I must confess that the gratitude 
was mingled with dismay. I had, as I fancied, done my 
duty in the spirit of a conscientious biographer. I had 
consulted the obvious authorities, and got my dates and facts 
into decent order; but I was confounded by the brilliance 
of the new light which was poured upon me by Campbell, The 
margins of my proof-sheets were speedily covered with anno- 
tations, revealing my countless inaccuracies, omissions, and hasty 
assumptions It would have been brutal not to express 
gratitude, for Campbell obviously took it for granted that my 
zeal would be equal to his own. Personally, indeed, I felt a 
genuine pleasure, for I had gained a friend as well as a literary 
ally. But the flesh is weak, and as an author I did occasionally 
wish that some of these sweepings from countless waste-paper 
baskets had not been rescued from oblivion.” In the pursuit of 
his object nothing, however slight, escaped Mr. Campbell’s eye, 
and he had the faculty of believing that in literary research no 
object could be insignificant. His generous and kindly nature, 
his singular modesty, his wholesome sense of enjoyment, his keen 
enthusiasm, and his warmth of heart endeared Mr. Dykes Camp- 
bell to many friends, and to them his loss was great. The lover 
of literature also lost much when the author of this admirable 
Memoir of Coleridge passed away last year, for he would doubtless 
have done more work of equal excellence had his life been spared. 


The Somerset Carthusians. By E. Margaret Thompson. (John 
Hodges.)—In this volume, one of the “Catholic Standard 
Library,” Miss Thompson tells the story of the foundations of 
Witham and Hinton. Witham was the first Carthusian House 
in England, founded by Henry II., in reparation for the murder 
of Becket. The first Prior appointed to superintend the founda- 
tion found himself unequal to the work; the second died; it was 
carried out by the famous Hugh of Avalon, better known as St. 
Hugh of Lincoln. Hugh ruled it for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury; after his departure there was little of importance in its 
history. The monks had a quarrel, in which they seemed to be in 
the right, with a neighbouring house at Maiden Bradley. In the 
time of the Black Death they lost their labourers, but themselves 
escaped untouched, a testimony to the benefit of their ascetic 
rule. From time to time fresh endowments were made, and 
growing wealth seems to have brought {about some relaxation in 
their austere life. At the Dissolution, the foundation possessed a 
revenue equivalent to about £2,500 of our money. There were 
then a Prior and twelve brethren, with two lay-brothers. The 
Hinton House was founded at Heythrop, in Gloucestershire, by 
William Longestree, and transferred to Hinton in 1232 by his 
widow, the Countess of Salisbury. Its history was much the 
same as that of the other Somersetshire house. Its revenue at 
the Dissolution was nearly £3,000, and it had a Prior, seventeen 
brethren, and six lay-brothers. Both the Priors received hand- 
some pensions, the first of £400, the second of £500 per annum. 
This is a carefully written volume, adorned with some good illus- 
trations by Miss L. Beatrice Thompson. 


Venice. By Daniel Pidgeon. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
—Mr. Pidgeon-puts together in this little volume some im- 
pressions of Venice, Venice of the present and Venice of the past, 





ee) 
The first chapter is given to the Grand Canal, the second, equal] 
of course, to the Church of St. Mark. This amount of city sigh 
seeing naturally suggests a change, and the third chapter 
describes a day at the Lagoon, and a visit to the islands of 
Torcello and Burano. After this we have an account of the Ducal 
Palace, a review of Venetian art,—Mr. Pidgeon suggests but does 
not answer the question, why sculpture was not a Venetian art 
In the chapters on “The Condottieri” and “Venetian Com- 
merce ” we have two historical sketches. This volume, modest in 
tone as in size, will repay perusal. 


Acts of the Privy Council, 1578-1580. Edited by John Roche 
Dasent. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—There are many interesting 
and significant entries relating to both public and private affairs 
in this volume. Relations with Spain were becoming strained, 
though there is an evident anxiety not to give offence. Prepara- 
tions were made for defence, especially of the South Coast, 
Seamen were pressed, and there were musters in the countigg, 
Some mischievous person had fired the beacon on Portsea Down 
He is to be punished—unless it was an accident—but her Majesty 
thanks the country for the zeal with which it answered the call, 
We hear very little of France; one demand for reparation is 
made, Cases of piracy are not uncommon. A complaint is made 
against the inhabitants of Waileston, in Norfolk, for spoiling the 
goods of a ship cast away. One of the most curious items is a 
letter concerning one Mantell, who had been condemned for giving 
out that King Edward was alive, had been reprieved, and had 
afterwards escaped from Colchester Castle. How minute the 
supervision of the Council was may be seen from the fact that a 
twenty-ton smack, with “‘ 2 men, a boy, and a master,” is Specially 
licensed for a voyage to Flushing to fetch fresh fish ; the license ig 
dated March 20th, and the Lenten demand was doubtless great, 
Persons have “placarts” given them entitling them to have 
horses for journeys, exactly after the fashion of the Roman 
diplomata. The call for men for Ireland goes on pretty con- 
stantly. On August 3rd, 1579, we hear of two thousand men 
from the S.W. counties and from Wales; in the same month 
three hundred soldiers from the garrison of Berwick, and two 
hundred cavalry from York. The “diette and transporting of 
60 horsemen and 300 footemen” cost £123 4s. Three per- 
sons, one of them a vicar, are accused of having taken bribes 
and used other dishonest practises in changing of soldiers ap- 
pointed for the service of Ireland. It is quite possible that 
Shakespeare drew a portrait from life when he shows us Falstaff 
recruiting. 


The Lost Stradivarius. By J. Meade Falkner. (Blackwood and 
Sons.)—This is a weird story, conceived in something of the spirit 
of a Greek tragedy, but with a modern setting. Poor John Mal- 
travers has the bad luck of having among his ancestors a very 
disreputable person, who, not content with the evil that he has 
worked in his lifetime, pursues his mischievous career after death. 
The unfortunate man has a great liking for music, and evokes the 
ghost of his evil-minded ancestor by playing a piece which had 
been closely connected with his career; and then he finds—being 
a student at Magdalen Hall—a very precious Stradivarius. Here 
the element of human weakness comes in—fate never dooms a 
wholly innocent man—for he keeps the violin when he ought to 
have handed it over to the college authorities. ‘Say, prudes in 
virtue, what would ye have done?” However, he keeps it, and 
woes unnumbered spring from the deed. The story is far from 
being cheerful, but it is distinctly effective in its way. 


The Sister Dominions. By James Francis Hogan, M.P. (Ward 
and Downey.)—The “ Sister Dominions” are Canada and Australia, 
and Mr. Hogan, after traversing Canada by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, took his passage to Australia by the ‘ Warrimoo,’ one 
of the new line of steamers which Mr. Huddart has established, 
with the encouragement of a subsidy from the Canadian and 
Australian Governments. He gives a readable account of his 
observations and impressions, and it is pleasing to observe that 
he displays a proper patriotic feeling. He desires, it would 
seem, the prosperity and greatness of the Empire, and does not 
display any of the bitter hostility to England which characterises 
the utterances of many of the Nationalist party. Of Victoria he 
gives a most deplorable account. The colony owes fifty millions, 
and has very little indeed to show for it. Much has been spent 
on public works, but many of these works never ought to have 
been undertaken. The real motive for them was not the public 
convenience, but political influence. Of the veiled slavery in 
Queensland and Fiji Mr. Hogan speaks plainly. But the exaygera- 
tion of saying that it is “far worse and more reprehensible than 
that which formerly prevailed in the Southern States of 
America,” can hardly serve the cause.——Another volume 
dealing with a kindred subject is Parts of the Pacific, by 4 
“ Peripatetic Parson” (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) The author 
devotes the first part of his book to Northern Queensland, the 
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“ond to Fiji, the third (A and B) to New Zealand and the 
Hawaian Islands respectively. On the subject of Kanaka labour, 

geon in Queensland, the “ Parson ” does not hold the view enter- 
aol by Mr. Hogan. On the contrary, he approves. His reason 
gems to be that you can evangelise the labourers more effectually 
if you remove them from their native islands and collect them in 
plantations. We have heard that before. It was always an 
apology for slavery that the subject-race was being benefited. 
generally the “P. P.” is a pleasant and intelligent companion, 
though not without prejudices. He makes fun of the hardships 
which he endured, mosquitoes and all the rest of it, and tells not 
a few good stories. In one of them he relates how the lives 
of many missionaries in the cannibal days of Fiji were saved. 
One, who had wandered too far, was killed and cooked. 
His feet were reserved as a bonne bouche for the King, 
but the nailed boots had not been removed,—the chef thought 
them part of the man. The King broke a tooth on one of the 
nails, and forthwith issued an edict that “throughout his 
dominions no more hob-nailed missionaries were to be eaten.” 
On Hawaian politics the “P. P.” has strong opinions. The new 
Republic, founded on the deposition of Queen Liliuokalani, he 
describes as a “ bogus company of Sugar filibusters.”——A third 
yolume which may be mentioned along with these is Travel and 
Adventure in Northern Queensland, by Arthur C. Bicknell 
(Longmans and Co.) Mr. Bicknell does not concern himself with 
Jabour questions, or politics, or matters ecclesiastical. He tells a 
plain, straightforward story of what he saw in Queensland, and 
of what he endured in the course of seeing it. He gives 
picturesque descriptions of the natives, of the scenery, of the 
country generally, and of the people who have settled init. He 
has, too, an observant eye for curiosities in Nature. The water- 
spider, for instance, loses the power when it grows old of 
spinning a web, and has, if it can, to procure one ready-made by 
ousting its maker. Those who may be thinking of a visit, short 
or prolonged, to Queensland, will find a plain and practical guide 
in Mr. Bicknell’s book. 


Margaret Winthrop. By Alice Morse Earle. (John Murray.)— 

This volume is the first of a projected series, entitled “ Women 
of Colonial and Revolutionary Times in America.” It is, in its 
way, an excellent beginning. If all the writers of the series 
handle their materials as skilfully as has Miss Earle, it should do 
well. For it must be allowed that the materials are small in 
quantity. It is of the “life and times” of Margaret Winthrop 
that we are told, and the “life” should stand in smaller letters. 
Strip off everything that does not strictly refer to the per- 
sonality of Margaret Winthrop, and the remainder would be 
small. We take, for an example, the third chapter, “The 
Puritan Housewife.” All but two or three of its forty odd pages 
night stand in any book on English manners and habits in the 
first half of the seventeenth century. (Has Miss Earle authority 
for saying that hops were grown in Suffolk and Essex in those 
days?) When the scene is shifted from the Old England to the 
New, Margaret Winthrop’s personality becomes somewhat more 
prominent; even then, however, there is much that is hypo- 
thetical in the notices of her. “That her life in Boston was 
an active, laborious, over-filled life, we cannot doubt...... I 
doubt if she brewed much household beer,” ..... and so on. 
However, the object of showing the domestic side of life in Puritan 
households, on either side of the Atlantic, is attained. Nor, 
indeed, is there a lack of at least so much matter as to form an 
intelligible picture of a good woman. Nor are the episodes, if we 
may so call them, without interest; that, for instance, of the 
heretical teaching of Mistress Anne Hutchinson. This lady dis- 
covered that religious liberty in Boston meant liberty for 
the ruling party, not for her. She was banished, and, with 
her, her brother, the Rev. Mr. Wheelwright. More than this, 
sixty citizens of Boston, who joined in a memorial affirming his 
innocence, were either disfranchised or banished. Poor Mrs. 
Hutchinson was burnt alive by the Indians. A pious champion 
of orthodoxy saw “ God’s hand” inthis. But what about religious 
liberty? Margaret Winthrop died, at the age of fifty-six, in 1647. 
It is curious to read that the Dukes of Norfolk and Newcastle 
number her among their ancestors. 

Browning and the Christian Faith. By Edward Berdoe, M.D. 
(George Allen.)—Dr. Berdoe tells us in his preface that he was 
driven reluctantly, by doubts and difficulties from which he could 
find no escape, to abandon his belief in Christianity, and that a 
study of Browning brought him back to the position which he had 
left. In this volume he gives us the processes and results of this 
study. That it is interesting it is almost needless to say. At 
the same time such a book lies outside the ordinary province of 
criticism. We simply commend it to our readers with this brief 
statement of the purpose which inspired it. 

Disturbing Elements, By Mabel C. Birchenough. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)}—This is a sufficiently lively story. It tells the 








fortunes of three women, to whom we are introduced, as in- 
mates of Bronté Hall, in the first chapter. All are good studies 
of character, though there is just a suspicion of caricature, 
possibly indicated by the name of Virginia Rigby. It is too 
significant. The scene is shifted to France, and the contrast, we 
might say conflict, between English and French views of court- 
ship and marriage is skilfully used to heighten the interest of 
the story. One of the best things in the story is the persistent 
endeavour of Edward Bruce to win Mary Lanion for his wife. It 
would not be easy to give a better example of the advantage of 
not knowing when you are beaten, 


Odes, and other Poems. By John Cowper Powys. (Rider and 
Son.)—Poems on Love and Nature. By Charles W. Cayzer, B.A. 
(Elliot Stock.)—These two small volumes may be classed to- 
gether, for it is, we think, evident that both are written by very 
young men. In fifty-four pages Mr. Powys produces what he 
calls the first-fruits of his “ heart’s new-budded flower,” and offers 
these fruits to the “great goat-footed Pan,’ knowing that he 
will not break with “loveless mockery ” his *‘lute’s frail strings.” 
After this dedication, the poet apostrophises Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
and tells how he has communed with his “mighty heart.” 
Apollo suits his muse better, and inspires some rather effective 
stanzas that suggest the manner of Mr. Swinburne, of whose style 
the poet was, perhaps, dreaming when he wrote “ 'To Nora,’”— 


“Thy birth was as budding of roses 
Thy childhood as ripening of vines 
Thy heart is as sunlight on snows is, 
Thy tresses the morning entwines,”” 


That Mr. Swinburne should be addressed was inevitable, and he 
is told that “like tresséd star” his peerless song— 
“Cleaves the dull leaden air.” 

We do not despair of Mr. Powys. He can write nonsense, but 
here and there are indications that he has an ear for versification 
and is not without poetic feeling. Thereis a song upon p. 29 that 
does him credit, and the following lines, taken from an “ Ode to 
Proserpine,” give a favourable specimen of his craft as a 


poetaster :— 

** Music of rain on primrose-scented meads, 
Imperial daffodiis that mock the wind, 
And laugh rude-shaken from their slumbers blind 
Beside the barren roots of moaning reeds, 
Anemones foam-fair and fairy-frail, 
Like gentle maidens won from dreamless sleep, 
That blush to cast aside their Beauty’s veil 
And see the sunbeams through their curtains creep; 
And violets whose dear odours, like the voice 
Of Loves forgotten, steal our senses through, 
And carollings of larks that still rejoice 
As did the morning stars when Earth was new.” 


Mr. Cayzer, instead of invoking the god Pan in his first page, is 
of a domestic turn, and addresses his mother instead :— 


“‘The guide of my childhood! The star of my youth! 
The loved one who joy’d o’er my first infant tooth.’ 


The “tuneful nine,” however, are not forgotten afterwards, and 
are requested to “awake,” which, if we judge rightly of these 
pages, they decline to do. The love of baby and of wife is 
expressed with more affection than poetry; but Mr. Cayzer’s 
verses are not confined to the domestic hearth, and two or three 
of the love sonnets, both for metre and matter, are so much above 
the rest of the volume that they seem out of place in it. There 
are also some hymn-like verses, entitled ‘‘ Forgiveness,” not with- 
out merit of expression as well as of feeling. 


Léo-T'sze, the Great Thinker. By Major-General G. G. Alexander. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—General Alexander has followed 
up his excellent book on “Confucius, the Great Teacher” with a 
companion volume. It has been a very different task, for while 
the personality of Confucius is distinct, Lio-Tsze is little more 
than a name. Hence the writer’s real work has been to give as 
nearly an equivalent as English modes of thought allow, of the 
book which has given the Chinese sage the title of the “ Thinker.” 
This was not easy. The translator is met with a great initial 
difficulty in rendering the very title of the work. Is “Tad,” in 
the expression “'Taé-tih-King,” to be represented by the word 
“ God,” or should it be left to stand as itis? General Alexander 
has taken the first alternative, giving the whole as “ Thoughts on 
the Nature and Manifestation of God;” but he differs therein 
from the majority of his predecessors. One of these avows, how- 
ever, that but for the fear of seeming to prejudge a great question, 
he would render Tad by “‘ Word” in the Johannine use of Logos. 
It deepens our interest in L4o-Tsze if we can regard him as a 
reformer who would have brought back the thoughts of his 
countrymen to a simpler and nobler Theistic creed than they 
possessed. 

Marsh Leaves. By P.H. Emerson. (D. Nutt.)—These sketches 
of life, human and other, in the marshes are evidently the work 
of a man who has closely observed the creatures about which he 
writes. His style is, in our judgment, ambitious and wanting in 
simplicity. What in the world is the good of writing, a propos of 
a “Dike Fire,” “ the fires spent to-day breathe into lives unborn 
a virtue more precious than all the thought of the ages—in 
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sooth, the principal blessing, that man should go down and love and 
live, and wrestle and die’? Why drag in, by the head and 
shoulders, this piece of rebellious animalism? For if it means 
anything, it means that man the animal stands above man the 
thinker. If the writer would regard with a more simple mind 
what he describes, and think less of himself, he would do better. 


The Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts. By Frederic G. Kenyon. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—Mr. Kenyon has given us in this 
volume exactly what many readers of the Bible have long been 
wanting,—a plain, intelligible account, brought home to the ander- 
standing by facsimile illustrations, of the sources from which we 
get our Bible. It is naturally divided into two parts, dealing 
with the Old and the New Testaments respectively. The Hebrew 
text, the Targums and the Talmud, the Septuagint, and other 
versions of the Old Testament, are successively treated. An 
intelligible account is given of a matter which is often alluded 
to with an unjustifiable presumption of knowledge in the reader, 
the Massoretic text. The same method is pursued with the New 
Testament, the manuscripts here occupying a far more important 
place, because, while of the Old Testament no codex goes back 
beyond the tenth century, in the case of the New we have two 
copies belonging to the fourth, two to the fifth (besides a number 
of fragments), no less than twenty-seven, though fragmentary, to 
the seventh. By the time we reach the tenth century, cursive 
writing being now general, the number of copies is very large 
indeed. On Dr. Hort’s theory of the text Mr. Kenyon, while not 
neglecting to give due weight to the objections, pronounces a 
distinctly favourable opinion. “The Vulgate in the Middle Ages ” 
is of course an important and most interesting chapter. On the 
Tridentine dealing with the Vulgate he has of course to be 
silent, and indeed, it does not come within the scope of his work. 
Not the least interesting chapters to English readers will be 
those in which he tells the history of English translations, from 
Adhelm and Bede down to the Revised Version. The facsimiles 
are excellent. 


History of the Parish of Whitchurch. By the Rev. John Slatter, 
M.A. (Elliot Stock.)\—The “ Whitchurch” of which Mr. Slatter 
tells the story is that one of the eleven parishes of the name which 
is, perhaps, the best known, by sight at least. It is the village 
which one sees on the left bank of the Thames, opposite to Pang- 
bourne. There is nothing very remarkable about it, but it 
possesses the varied interest which indeed attaches to every 
ancient parish that is fortunate enough to possess any ancient 
records. The entries relating to the administration of the Poor- 
law are numerous, and extend over a considerable time. <A “ brief 
book” contains some curious facts. It extends over forty-six 
years, and records the collection of about £2 5s. annually. Some 
of the objects are such that we do not wonder that the benevo- 
lence of the parish was somewhat slack. Why should the 
people of a Thames-side village contribute for the making of 
Scottish harbours? The rateable value of the parish has in- 
creased from £1,903 in 1780 to £6,920 in 1894 (or £5,000, 
deducting the rating of the Great Western Railway). 


An Introduction to the Articles of the Church of England. By the 
Rev. G. F. Machar, D.D., and the Rev. W. W. Williams, M.A. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Dr. Machar takes a moderate and reason- 
able view of the Articles. They were intended to be an Eirenicon, 
and it is as an Eirenicon that he treats them. After a brief ex- 
amination of other Reformation formularies and of earlier drafts 
of the Articles themselves, we come to the systematic discussion of 
them in their present form. Each Article is given in both Latin 
and English, the customary Scriptural authorities are quoted, and 
general bearing of the formulary discussed. A commentator on 
the Articles is of course encountered by difficulties which he cannot 
wholly escape. In Article ii., for instance, he has the phrase “ to 
reconcile His Father to us,” and can hardly allow the fact that it 
isunscriptural. On Article xxii., “of Purgatory,’’ Dr. Machar holds 
that its object was to condemn the “extreme party.’ What an 
uproar was raised when the Tractarians maintained that it was 
the Romish doctrine that was condemned! And how curiously 
opinion has changed since then. The Romish doctrine is hardly 
more in favour, but there is a very common belief in a Purgatory 
of some kind. Generally, this is a painstaking and careful work, 
from which much information may be derived, and which may 
safely be followed by the young student. 


The Permanent Message of the Exodus. By the Rev. John Smith, 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. Smith in his preface 
states the results of a close examination of the Mosaic nar- 
ritive, begun after a visit to Egypt, and afterwards followed 
up. ‘Not only was the narrative brimful of suggestive corre- 
spondences with the present, but, by every evidence that could 
influence the religious sense, it was more and more felt to be on 
the highest plane of revelation.’ What is meant by the words we 
have italicised? 1s aaything in the ld Testament on the 











“highest plane” —i.e., on the plane of the Sermon on the Mount 
or of 1Cor.xv.? Dr. Smith’s exposition of the history wij] be 
found interesting ; but he seems to be somewhat Over-confident 
in the precision with which he traces out the narrative. Thor 
seems to be a curious coming together between him and a thinker 
so remote as Professor Cheyne. Professor Cheyne would say 
that a narrative may be used for devotional purposes even when 
criticism has destroyed its reality; and it is really not Very far 
from this to the contention of the volume now under review, 


The Years that the Locust Hath Eaten. By Annie C. Hold. 
worth. (Heinemann.)—There is surely interest enough of the 
tragical sort in the main situation on which Miss Holdsworth has 
constructed her tale, without the episode of the heroine’s unlawfy} 
passion. She has married a shallow, selfish impostor, deceiyeg 
by a veneer of culture and earnestness, and she finds out that her 
ideal husband is a selfish humbug. That, as we have said, is 
enough. But the new novelist can no more keep unlawful love 
out of her stories than Mr. Dick could keep King Charles’s heag 
out of his Memorial. What is the cause? Is it poverty of 
imagination ? Is it a special public which demands this unwhole. 
some excitement? We have no particular complaint against this 
tale. On the contrary, there is some excellent work init. But 
we wish that the author would remember that there are women, 
and these the noblest, to whom such thoughts as she attributes 
to Priscilla are impossible. The femme incomprise is not of the 
finest quality. 

History of England wnder Henry IV. By James Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A. Vol. III., 1407-1410. (Longmans and Co.)—Mr, Wylie 
moves on towards the completion of his task at the same leisurely 
pace and in the same discursive fashion that have become habitual 
to him. He regrets that he has “not been able to complete the 
work in three volumes.” There must be four, and four, with 
nearly two thousand pages between them, are more than an ample 
allowance for fourteen years. But how could it be otherwise, 
when Mr. Wylie treats the Papal Schism with as much detail as 
he would use in describing the battle of Shrewsbury? This 
history of his is a most careful, laborious, and meritorious work, 
The array of authorities is astonishing, and the author refers to 
them with a conscientiousness that is beyond praise. (In chap. 35 
the references equal in bulk of printing the text.) But it is not 
the sort of book that makes its way. 


A Darnon a Blue Stocking. By G. G. Chatterton. (Bellairs and 
Co.)—Valencia Arbuthnot, seeking tu set up for herself as a 
painter of portraits, makes acquaintance with a literary man who 
lodges in the same house. They fall in love, though they hardly 
know it, or, to put it more correctly, do not know it of each other. 
She goes away for a three weeks’ visit, and finds on her return 
that he has engaged himself, more out of p'ty than love, as a 
matter of fact, to a girl who has failed to make a living out of 
typewriting. And she marries a wealthy suitor whom she had 
rejected in the days of her dependent life. That is all the story, 
but it is told with much spirit. 

Present-Day Tracts. By Various Writers. Vol. XIII. (Religious 
Tract Society.) —Four of the six “ Tracts ” included in this volume 
concern the “ Truth of the Bible,” a fifth discusses the “ Doctrine 
of Heredity in its Relation to the Christian Sense of Duty,” the 
sixth has for its theme “ Life and Immortality Brought to Light 
by Christ.” This last, from the pen of Dr. William Wright, is an 
able review of the subject from the scientific point of view,—that 
of human consciousness, that of history, that of New Testament 
teaching. The essay on heredity we must be content with men- 
tioning. Revelation, progressive indeed, but essentially One, the 
speaking of the One voice moAvuepis nal woAutporas, is the theme 
of Professor Redmond’s essay; that of Sir William Dawson’s is 
“The Historical Deluge.” The fifth Tract treats of the witness 
borne to the truth of the Bible by the history of the Jewish 
nation; in the sixth Professor Walter Green marshals “The Early 
Witnesses to the Four Gospels.” 

A Ruler of Ind. By F. Thorold Dickson and Mary L. Pechell. 
(Digby and Long.)—We are not quite certain whether the very 
unsatisfactory Commissioner Travers, who is dismissed for corrup- 
tion, or Captain Holt, is meant for the “ Ruler of Ind.” Possibly 
we are intended to see the bad and the good. Anyhow the tale, 
which relates their fortunes and the fortunes of the women who 
brought them into collision, is well told. And there is a spirited 
narrative of a rising of Chinese miners in Penang. The inquisi- 
tive M.P., the Baboo official, and various other characters 1 
Indian life, are vigorously presented. One or other of the 
writers is evidently an expert. 

Curious Church Gleanings. Edited by William Andrews. (W. 
Andrews, Hull.)—Mr. Andrews has followed up with the volume 
before us an earlier collection of papers, under the title of 
“Curious Church Customs.” The introductory paper is rightly 
on the subject of “ What to Look for in an,Old Church.” Soon 
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iain to “The Lights of a Medieval Church.” The 


«1 aifforence between these and the lights of a modern 
aang po the latter are for use; the former were symbolical 
ak Any one who is familiar with pre-Reformation 
pac will remember the frequent bequests for lamps. A curious 
tance of this is given in this paper. One James Barton (1536) 
pase to the Church of St. Mary Horncastle bequests for as many 
z twenty-seven lights. The “‘ wode-light” was to have twelve 
pence. This was the highest sum. Among other specially 
interesting papers we may mention “ Pews of the Past,” “ Con- 


cerning Crosses,” “ Church Gilds.” 


The Holiday Prize. By Ellinor Davenport Adams. (Jarrold 
and Sons.)—Miss Montague offers a great prize to that boy who 
during the holidays should bear himself in the fashion most 
nearly approaching perfect knighthood. The boys accordingly 
have to wait upon the girls. Misunderstandings arise; the two 
parties are divided into two camps; and the girls—so this some- 
what partial historian will have it—get very much the best of it. 
They even beat them at cricket, surely a somewhat unlikely 
event. The tale is pleasantly written, with a good deal of fun in 
it, and prettily illustrated. 

The New Life in Christ. By Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—This volume, described by its author as “A 
Study in Personal Religion,” obviously is outside the range of 
ordinary criticism. We must be content with giving it the re. 
spectful mention which is the only notice that we can accord to 
books of devotion. With these it may indeed be classed, so far as 
that which expounds the theory and principle is akin to that 
which is intended to help the practice. Dr. Beet is well known 
to theological students for his learning and power of exegesis. 
They will find this work helpful in another way, helpful both in 
their personal life and, if they are called upon to exercise the 
ministerial office, in their teaching. —~Another work of the same 
character, though constructed on ecclesiastical lines, which Dr. 
Beet does not recognise, is Spiral Stairs, by the Rev. J. H. 
Townsend, D,D. (same publishers).—-Dr. Townsend, to whom we 
have been lately indebted for a sympathetic memoir of that 
eminent Evangelical leader, Canon Hoare, of Tunbridge Wells, 
has given this somewhat quaint title to a volume of sermons in 
which the system of doctrinal teaching, as seen in the succession 
of seasons from Advent to Whitsuntide, is expounded. 


Colonial Dames and Goodwives. Written by Alice Morse 
Earle. (Gay and Bird.)—Miss Earle has gathered together from 
various sources some curious and interesting details, both grave 
and gay, of life in the early days of the American colonies, 
especially as viewed on the feminine side. Wives used to be im- 
ported into Virginia in those times,—abducted, in England it was 
sometimes said, but well treated in their new home. They had a 
good choice, as there were at least four suitors, on an average, for 
each maid, The price was 1201b. of tobacco, then worth $80, or 
we might say at the altered value of money, £80. It was not an 
easy life which they then entered. There was plenty of hard 
work, not a little privation, and a good deal of danger, especially 
from Indians. They bore themselves for the most part with 
patience and courage. And some of them did more. Mrs. 
Margaret Brent, for instance, a lady very much before her age, 
demanded a vote in the House of Assembly. To think that her 
sex still asks it in vain! Others managed various businesses 
with ability and success; New England, however, was less liberal 
in its acknowledgment of women’s capacity for business than 
Virginia. There is a highly interesting story of how Eliza 
Pinkney, née Lucas, grew indigo, and did a variety of other 
business. All Colonial women were not so usefully employed 
when they asserted themselves and their powers. A chapter is 
devoted to “double-tongued and naughty women,” and another 
to a person who did a great amount of mischief under the attrac- 
tive title of “The Universal Friend.” Mrs. Jemima Wilkinson 
was a Quaker who claimed inspiration and a gift of miracles, and 
was accepted as teacher and guide by a number of people of 
position. She seems to have been a clever woman, with a con- 
siderable gift of speech. She met more than her match in an 
Oneida chief. She had declared to an assembly of his tribe that 
she was their Saviour Jesus Christ. When she had finished one 
of the Indians made a brief speech. ‘‘ What does he say?” 
asked Mrs. Wilkinson. “ You no Jesus Christ,—he know all poor 
Indian say as well as what white man say,” was the chief's com- 
ment. She wore, it is believed, the famous Red Jacket. This is 
a volume of remarkable interest. 


The Rebel Chief. By Hume Nisbet. (F. V. White and Co.)— 
This story of Maori life has some vivid scenes of tribal custom and 
warfare, and some gruesome descriptions of fights and cannibal 
feasts. It is not a work of art, and it falls rather below the 
standard of Colonial and aboriginal fiction which we expect from 
Mr. Nisbet, but it is a readable story and stirring in parts, and 








really presents a true and not too picturesque an idea of the 
Maori. The Chinaman and the half-caste and the Welshman 
are somewhat farcical characters, inserted, we suppose, for youth- 
ful readers; on the other hand, the tone of the book scarcely 
accords with this idea. We cannot give The Rebel Chief un- 
reserved commendation. We wish Mr. Nisbet would either write 
a regular fiction or else make a regular study of “ beach-combers” 
and treat it as such. 


On Sermon Preparation. By the Bishop of Ripon and Others. 
(Seeley and Co.)—Twelve well-known preachers give their ideas 
about the preparing of sermons. Among them are Deans 
Farrar and Lefroy, Archdeacon Sinclair, Mr. W. H. M. H. Aitken, 
and Prebendary Webb-Peploe. On the whole, they are well 
agreed. The sermon delivered memoriter is generally condemned. 
Eztempore preaching is recommended, with limitations. The 
maxim, rem tene, verba sequentur, is enforced. Study is strongly 
recommended, and there is at least one condemnation of the 
encyclopedic volumes which are being prepared for the purpose, 
it would seem, of saving preachers the trouble of reading and 
thinking. A young clergyman cannot do better than read this 
volume, not all at once, for this might confuse, but taking the 
lessons one by one, and with intervals of experiment. 


A Question of Faith. By L. Dougal. (Hutchinson and Co.)~ 
Alice Bolitho is an agnostic. She has no faith, she says, in a 
Providence. And her lover, coming to know of a complication in 
which she is involved without any fault of her own, loses his faith 
in her. This may be said to be the main situation of the book. 
It is well written, and the characters, especially Mr. Knighton, 
who plays the part of a chorus, and Amy, who exhibits the de- 
pendent type of woman, as Alice exhibits the independent, are well 
drawn. 


Herbert Vanlennert. By C. F. Keary. (W. Heinemann.)—Mr. 
Keary, whose name suggests recollections not at all in keeping 
with the book now before us, has written an undoubtedly clever 
tale. There is, we think, far too much of it. The sight of these 
five hundred odd closely printed pages exercises a depressing 
influence. One ought to be shut up with nothing else on a rainy 
day to enjoy it. There are many characters and much talking 
which, while showing literary skill, seem to have no particular 
object except to fill space. And there are some curious things in 
it. Youcan speak of a “deep-seated well of natural purity,” if 
“ deep-seated” can be an epithet of “ well,” but hardly of a well 
as “shrinking from the opposite sex.” But our quarrel is with 
the general conception of the book. On this point it is clearly 
useless to argue with the author. He has, we gather, M. Zola’s 
view of fiction. Whatever is ought to be told. A young man, 
when jilted by the girl whom he loves, might easily, we allow, 
fall as Herbert Vanlennert fell. We are bound, therefore, to 
have the details. It is our conviction that such writing may be 
utterly mischievous. But that, of course, does not affect Mr. 
Keary and writers of his school. 

New English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 
“Diffuent” to “Disburden.” Vol. III. (Clarendon Press.)— 
This is the third of the quarterly instalments for the year. It is 
interesting to compare from time to time the progress of this 
great undertaking with what has been accomplished in works 
most nearly resembling it in scale, though, indeed, there is nothing 
simile aut secundum. The corresponding portion in the latest and 
fullest form of “ Webster” occupies about eight and a half pages. 
This instalment contains sixty-four. Taking the pages to be of 
about equal capacity (the New English is larger, but the difference of 
size is about compensated by the use of larger type for quotations), 
we arrive at the conclusion that the 1,681 pages of “ Webster ” 
will be expanded in the New English to 12,608. The proportion of 
D so far, however, is not quite so large. It stands—‘“‘ Webster,” 
55 pages; New English, 408. Is not the array of quotations a little 
excessive? Under “disarm” we see Washington Irving quoted, 
“You disarm poverty of its sharpest sting;” under 3 C, “To 
deprive (an animal) of its natural organs of attack or defence, 
a ae to divest anything of that with which it is armed.” 
But how does this differ from 5 fig., ‘His hostility was soon 
disarmed ” ? 

Brenda’s Experiment. By Surgeon-Major H. M. Greenhow. 
(Jarrold and Sons.)—This is a story of the Indian Mutiny, the 
plot being complicated with the private fortunes of the young 
lady who tries the “experiment.” She is the daughter of a 
Professor who is somewhat téte montée, and carried away by 
theories; so it comes to pass that she falls in love with an 
attractive and clever young Mahommedan barrister. Her parents 
do nothing to hinder the marriage. How it all ends the reader 
should discover for himself, for the tale is well constructed and 
well told.———On the Verge of Two Worlds. By G. A. Lethbridge 
Banbury. (Tower Publishing Co.)—No reader can possibly com- 
plain of any lack of exciting incident in this story. It begins in 
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the orthodox way. The hero gets into trouble at school, and, 
afraid of facing his father, runs away. After various adventures 
he makes the acquaintance of a Spanish Don, who, not to put too 
fine a point on it, is a dealer in slaves. We are permitted to view 
the slave question from the other point of view. As England had 
not abolished slavery in her own possessions, though she had 
forbidden the trade, at the time to which the story is 
supposed to belong, the Don has much to say for himself. 
The hero falls out of favour, and is sent on an embassy which looks 
very much like banishment. But we must not tell Mr. Leth- 
bridge’s story for him. It abounds with “moving incidents by 
flood and field,” and ends, as all stories are bound to end, in the 
happiest way.——The “ Honesty” Doves. By Selina Gaye. (Jarrold 
and Sons.)—A story of village life, told, we should say, by one 
who has observed it pretty closely, and knows its characteristics 
well, The Doves are a family which has a high reputation for 
honesty,—hence their surname. It will be easily understood that 
the plot turns upon the fortunes of one of them,—how he is sus- 
pected and how he is vindicated——-We have received new 
editions of The Other Bond, by Dora Russell (Digby, Long, and 
Co.) 

The Whaups of Darley. By William C. Fraser. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—A “whaup” is, we gather, a boy, and Mr. Fraser tells 
us in a pleasant, gossiping way, of what the boys—and girls, 
too—did in Darley in school and out of school. They seem to 
have been a very unruly lot, such as would not be tolerated by 
a Southern schoolmaster for a day. They made game of their 
teacher, fought with each other, and played truant in the most 
outrageous fashion. On one occasion the “tatering,” as it is 
called in England, had reduced the attendance to six,and the 
six dwindled to one girl, Jenny Black. For three days she 
stuck to it. On the afternoon of the third she went to the 
master-and said, “‘If ye please, Sir, there’ll be nae schulin’ the 
morn.’ ‘What way, Janet?’ asked Mr. Thomson in his grand 
style. ‘Because I’ll no be at it.” Other and graver themes 
are treated of, and there is an excellent love-story. Altogether 
this, Mr. Fraser’s first effort, is a promising book. 
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WITHOUT FAITH OR FEAR. The Story 


of a Soul. By the Author of “Stripped of the Tinsel,” &c. Orown 8vo, 
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A WOMAN’S CROSS. By the Author of 
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DEVIL’S FORD. By Brer Harte. With 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT. By 


Mrs, HunGerrorp, Author of *‘ The Three Graces.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
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Author of *‘ Basile the Jester,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
**Mr. Muddock has a vigorous imagination, and embellishes history in an 
interesting manner,”—Star, 


SONS OF BELIAL. By Witt1aMm Wasratt. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ Refreshing plentitude of human interests...... A story well considered and 
admirably realised,”—Black and White. 
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A TRAMP ABROAD. By Marx Twatn. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 9th. 
GREEN ARRAS . Poems. By LAURENOE 


x. With 6 Illustrations, Title-page, Cover Design, and End Papers 
Bie. Author. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


MUSA PISCATRIX. By Joun Bucuay, 


With 6 Etchings by E. Philip Pimlott. Crown 8vo (‘ Bodley Head Antho- 
logies”), 58. net. 


UGLY IDOL. A Novel. 


Nicuotsoy. Crown 8vo (“ Keynotes Series ”), 3s. 6d. net. 


BROTHER. A Novel. By Vincenr 


x. Square 16mo (“ Pierrot’s Library”), 2s, net, 


JUST READY. 
OXFORD CHARACTERS. By Wut 


RoTHENSTEIN. Folio, £3 3s. net. (Also 25 Copies Artist’s Proofs, £26 6s, net.) 


UNDER QUICKEN BOUGHS. 


Poems by Nora HopreR. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


POSIES OUT OF RINGS. By 


Wit11am THEODORE Peters. With Title-page designed by Patten Wilson. 
Square 16mo, 2s, 6d. net. 


MARIS STELLA. By Marm Crtoruitps 


Batrour. Orown 8vo (‘ Keynotes Series ”’), 3s, 6d. net. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
SCHOLAR GIPSIES. By Joun Bucuan. 


With 7 Etchings by D. Y. Cameron. Crown 8vo (“ Arcady Library ”), 5s. net. 
“Mr, Buchan’s delightful book.”—Glasgow Herald, 


ENGLISH EPITHALAMIES. 


H. Case. Crown 8vo (‘* Bodley Head Anthologies’’), 5s. net. — 
“A fine set of poems, one full enough to bring something hitherto unread 
before the deepest student of Elizabethan literature, and representative enough 
to include the best of their period.””—Scotsman, 


IN THE DORIAN MOOD. Poems by Vicror 


Prarr. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By F. B. Money Courts. 


8vo0, 3s, 6d. net. 


SIMPLICITY. A Novel. By A. T. G. Pricz. 


Square 16mo (‘‘ Pierrot’s Library ”’), 2s, net. 


Parts VI. & VII. of WALTON’S COMPLETE 


ANGLER. Illustrated by Edmund H. New. Nowready, 1s, net each part. 
BY HAROLD FREDERIO. 


MARCH HARES. Crown 8vo (“ Lane’s 


Library”), Second Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 

“He has found fairyland where few of us would dream of looking for it...... A 
pure creation of fancy and high spirits...... * March Hares’ has a joyous impetus 
which carries everything before it; and it enriches a class of fiction which un- 
fortunately is not copious. And Mr, Harold Frederic did write it.”—Daily 
Chronicle, 

“Vestalia isa demure dove of a Stevensonian cast of sentiment; the whole 
tale derives its air from that romantic make-believe with which Mr, Stevenson 
loved to garnish his characters.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MRS. ALBERT GRUNDY: Observations in 


Philistia, Second Edition, feap. 8vo (“Mayfair Set’’), 3s, 6d, net. 
“One of the most amusing productions we have had the pleasure of reading.” 
Literary World, 
“A most entertaining book of society criticism...... Never bitter, but always 
genial and humorous...... The book makes remarkably entertaining reading,”— 


Scotsman, 
BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


PROSE FANCIES. Second Series. 


8vo, purple cloth, 5s. net. 

“**4 Seaport in the Moon’ is an exquisitely beautiful fancy. Mr. Le Gallienne 
was in the right mood when he wrote it, and. when he is in the mood heisa 
magician, His page glows like a painter’s palette with rich colours, and the 
pictures come and go before us like sunset pageants. Here we have Mr. Le 
Gallienne at his best.”’—Bookman. 

_“‘He keeps a high level of literary style......Reveals something of the sensitive 
literary faculty which can touch for 1 moment a note of real pathos, or pass 
lightly to some pleasing conceit or sparkling epigram.”—Times, 


PROSE FANCIES, With Portrait of the 


Author by Wilson Steer. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, purple cloth, 5s. net. 

“ Besides a poet’s fancy and sensibility, and a quaint turn of humonr, Mr. Le 
Gallienne possesses a graceful and sometimes caustic wit. We confess they have 
Sometimes made us think of Elia.”—Speaker. 
_ “These essays remind us of Charles Lamb in more ways than one, and there 
isin this passage something more than a hint of the stutter of Charles Lamb— 
that perfect literary stutter, disjoining the sentence only to emphasise the 
syllables, which so few writers are privileged to articulate.’—St, James's Gazette, 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


THE PURPLE EAST. A Series of Sonnets 


on England’s Desertion of Armenia. With a Frontispiece after G. F. 

. Watts, R.A. Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, wrappers, ls. net. 

They would stamp him a poet if he had written nothing else...... There are 
scarcely any which do not contain some memorable passage, some splendid flash 
uf white-hot rhetoric.””—Daity Chronicle. 

* Alt who feel strongly over the terrible state of affairs in South-Eastern 
Enrope, and all lovers of poetry, should secure Mr. Watson’s purple-covered 
booklet, which enshrines some of the most virile verze of the time.’ 

—Sunday Times, 
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ISBISTER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 32s. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ARCHBISHOP MAGEE. 


By JOHN COTTER MACDONNELL, D.D., 
Canon Residentiary of Peterborough. (Neat week. 


Royal 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


TRAVEL-PICTURES from PALESTINE. 


By James WELLS, D.D., Author of “Christ and the Heroes of Heathendom,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations by A. Twidle, 
** One of the best books on Palestine that we have ever read.” 
‘ —Daily Chronicle. 
** A really perfect volume—the very thing to please as a gift-book.”” 
—Literary World. 








Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


The OLD TESTAMENT and MODERN 


LIFE. By Storyorp A. Brooxs, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Tennyson: his Art 
and Relation to Modern Life,” &c. 
“This volume is a contribution of uncommon richness to the best pulpit 
literature of the day.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“A work penetrated with the noblest fervour, the keenest insight.” 


—Daily Chronicle, 
By Hugh 
Macm1iuan, D.D., Author of ** The Gate Beautiful,” &c. 
THIRD EDITION, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


The LITERARY STUDY of the BIBLE. 


An Account of the leading forms of Literature represented in the Sacred 
Writings. By Professor R. G. Moutton, M.A., Author of “The Modern 
Readers’ Bible,’’ &c. 
**A work which ought to be valuable to all who study the Bible, and which 
will be invaluable to all who have to teach it.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Each fcap. 8vo, ls. net; post-free, 1s, 2d. 


THE TAVISTOCK BOOKLETS. 


1, ON OHILDREN. 6. ON MARRIAGE, 

By the late Bishop THOROLD. 7 was ~ ete Bn 7 
‘ . Oo ‘0 
2. ON BEING ILL. “THE WORST 


By the late Bishop THOROLD. By Rev. W. Ronuers ow Nicou., 
8. ON THE LOSS OF FRIENDS, M.A., LL.D. 

By the late Bishop THOROLD. | 8. ON “a wt a wag 

the late Bishop THOROLD. 

4, ON MONEY. 

By the late Bishop THoRoLp. | 9 ow FALENDSHIP.” emma. 
5. ON THE ART OF LIVING TO- |10. THE FOUR PILLARS OF THE 
GETHER, HOME, 


By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. By R. F. Hortoy, M.A., D.D. 
“One and all ought to find a place on the bookshelf of every home.”—Gentle- 
woman, 
** Daintily dressed little booklets.”—Quiver. 





Next week, crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


The CLOCK of NATURE. 











In a few days, royal 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d., with over 500 Illustrations, 


GOOD WORDS VOLUME, 1896, 


Edited by the Very Rev. DONALD MAOLEOD, D.D., 
and containing— 
FALSE COIN OR TRUE? The New Story 
by F. F. MONTRESOR, 
Author of *‘ Into the Highways and Hedges,”’ &c. 
CHARITY CHANCE. The New Story 
by WALTER RAYMOND, 
Author of “Tryphena in Love,” &c., 
and Important Contributions by the following :— 
The late Bishop of Batu and WELLS, The Rt. Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, 
The Dean of CANTERBURY. Professor Story, D.D. 
The Archdeacon of Lonpon, Joun F, Briper, Mus,D, 
Canon WILBERFORCE, D.D. Epya LYALL. 
Canon Pace Roperts, M.A, WILLIAM OanrToN. 
Preb, EaRDLEY-WILMOT, M.A, Emma M, CaILLarp, 
Very Rev. Donatp Mac eop, D.D. Mrs, Haweis. 
Rev. S. Bartna-Gou.p, M.A, Prof, W. P. Paterson. 
And many others. 





In a few days, royal 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d., 
With 12 Coloured Plates and over 400 Illustrations, THE 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE VOLUME, 
1896, 
Containing— 
THE STORY OF HANNAH. A New Serial 
by W. J. DAWSON, Author of “‘ London Idylls,” &c. 
LADY ROSALIND. The NewSerial — 
by EMMA MARSHALL, Author of “ Under Salisbury Spire,” &c. 
With Helpful and Interesting Papers by— 
The Bishop of WAKEFIELD. “Tan MACLAREN.” 
Prebendary Harry Jones, M.A. Mrs. Borp CARPENTER. 
Prof. H. 0. SHurTLEWorRTH, M.A. R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 
Prof, W. G. Biarxiz, D.D. CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, 
Prof. Marcus Dons, D.D, Rev. W. Rozpertson Nicoi1i, LL.D, 
H. Montacu Burver, D.D. Hueu Macmitiayn, D.D., LL.D. 
And many others, 





EDNA LYALL. 
EDNA LYALL’S new Sertal Story will 
begin in “Good Words” for January, 
1897 (ready December 23rd), and will be 
continued monthly throughout the year. 
Each part will be beautefully [llustratea 
by Gordon Browne. 
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THE STRUGGLE of the NATIONS: Egypt, Syria, 
and. ASSYRIA. By Professor Masrero. Edited by the Rev. Professor 
Saycr. Translated by M. L, McOLure. With Map, 3 Coloured Plates, and 
over 400 Illustrations, demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s. 

* [In the press. 
This is a companion volume to “The Dawn of Civilization,” and contains the 

History of the Ancient Peoples of the Kast from the XIV. Egyptian Dynasty to 

the end of the Ramesside period. This interval covers the sojourn of the 

Israelites in Egypt and their Exodus therefrom. The recent discovery of an 

Egyptian Stele mentioning the Israelites gives special interest to this volume, 

where the matter is discussed with his usual acumen by the Author. 


THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and CHAL- 
Da). New and Revised Edition. By Professor MasrreRo. Edited by the 
Rev. Professor Sayce. Translated by L.M. McCiure. With Map and over 
470 Illustrations, including 3 Ooloured Plates, demy 4to (approximately), 
cloth, bevelled boards, 243, 

Professor Maspero, bv using the result of the most recent researches in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, has brought this new edition up to the latest date. 


JOHN ELLERTON. Being a Collection of his Writings 
on Hyninology, together with a Sketch of his Life and Works. By the Rev. 
Henry Hovsmay, B.D. With Portraits of Canon Ellerton and other leading 
Hymn-writers. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

“ Mr. Housman has done well to remind us of our debt to Canon Ellerton, and 
to publish together, not only his highly instructive writings on hymnology, but 
some of his hymns not incorporated in any hymnal,”—Times, 


THE BIBLE in the LIGHT of TO-DAY. By the Rev. 


Ounaries CrosteaH, D.D. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 63. [In the press, 


THE FATHERS for ENGLISH READERS : BONIFACE. 


By the Rev. I. Grecory Smiru, M.A., Hon. LL.D. (Edin.) Fecap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 


CHURCH SERVICES and SERVICE BOOKS before 
the REFORMATION. By the Rev. Henry Barciay Swete, D.D., Litt.D, 
With facsimiles of MSS., crown 8vo, buckram boards, 4s. 


THE CONVERSION of the HEPTARCHY. By the 
Right Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., Bishop of Stepney. Small post 8vo, with 
several Illustrations, cloth boards, 3s. 


TRACES of GREEK PHILOSOPHY and ROMAN LAW 
in the NEW TESCAMENT. By the Rey. Epwarp Hicks, D.D., D.O.L. 
8Sma!l post 8vo, cloth boards, 33, 


SERMONS on the PENTATEUCH. By the late Very 


Kev. Kopert Payne Smitu, Dean of Canterbury. With a Memoir of the 
Author by M. Payne Smite. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 4:, 


A DICTIONARY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. KE, L. Currs, D.D. Third Edition, Revised. With numerous 
Woodcuts, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


CHURCH HISTORY in QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. 


By the kev. Montague Fow.er, M.A., Chaplain to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Small pust 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


AUGUSTINE and HIS COMPANIONS. By the Right 


Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. Small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 


ENGLAND’S MISSION to INDIA. Some Impressions 
from a Recent Visit. By the Right Rev. ALFRED Barry, D.D., D.C.L. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 


THE ROMANCE of the SEA: its Fictions, Facts, and 


Folk-lore. By Frep Wurmrer. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 5:. 


BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN: the Scenery and Splendours of 
the United Kingdom. Specially approved by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
consisting of 196 photo reproductions of the most noteworthy scenes in these 
islands, with accompanying Text, This is an Edition de Luze, and is beauti- 
fully got up. Large 4to, 21s, 


EVENINGS at the MICROSCOPE; or, Researches 
among the Minuter Organs and Forms of Animal Life. By the late P. H. 
Gossk, F.R.S.. A new Edition, Revised by F, Jerrrey BELL, M.A., Secretary 
R.M.8., Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology in King’s College, 
London. Profusely Illustrated, crowa 8vo, cloth boarde, 5s. 


THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE :—The SPLASH of a 


DROP. By Professor WortuInaton. With numerous Diagrams, post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE:—TIME and TIDE: 


a Romance of the Moon. By Sir Rosert S. Baxt, LL.D., F.R.S. Third 
Edition, Revised. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


BIRDS, A CHAPTER on.—RARE BRITISH VISITORS. 
By K. Bowp.er Suarpr, LL.D., F.L.8., &c. (Zoological Department, 
British Museum.) With 18 beautifully Coloured Plates, crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 

“The book is teeming with interesting facts, and should be added to every 
bird-lover’s library, as an inexpensive but thoroughly reliable work.”’ 
—Know'edge. 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 





OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND co’s 


OCTOBER LIST. 


THE CHRONICLES OF A VIRGIN 
FORTRESS : 
Being some Unrecorded Chapters of Turkish and Bulgarian 
History. By Witi1am V. Herserr, ex-Turkish Officer under 
Osman Pacha, Author of “The Defence of Plevna.” With 
Coloured Maps and Frontispiece, large demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 16s. 


ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE BARREN 


GROUNDS: 
Twenty-eight Hundred Miles after Musk-Oxen and Wood. 
Bison. By Caspar Wuitney, Author of “A Sporting Pil. 
grimage.” Profusely Illustrated, cloth extra, 16s. 


GORILLAS AND CHIMPANZEES. 


By Professor R. L. Garner. Handsomely Illustrated, demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


WITH THE JUNGLE FOLK: 


A Sketch of Burmese Village Life. By E. D. Cumune, 
Illustrated by a Native Artist. Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d, 


WHAT WAS THE GUNPOWDER PLOT? 


The Traditional Story Tested by Original Evidence. B 
Joun Gerard, S.J. Illustrated, 6s. [October 20th, 


ALONE IN CHINA. 


By Juuian Raupu. Profusely Illustrated by C. D. Weldon. 
Crown 8vo, ornamental cloth, 6s. 


A RETROSPECT 


(Relating to Lord Leighton, Sir John Millais, G. F. Watts, 
R.A., Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Walter Crane, &.) By Mrs. 
Russe. Barrineaton, Author of “ Helen’s Ordeal,” “ Lena’s 
Picture,” &c. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Boy’s Christmas Book. 
JACK BALLISTER’S FORTUNES: 


A Romance. By Howarp Pytz. Handsomely Illustrated by 
the Author. Cloth gilt, 6s. [ October 20th, 


New Book by ‘‘ Uncle Remus.” 
THE STORY OF AARON. 


Told by His Friends and Acquaintances. By Jou, Cuanpurr 
Harris, Author of “Uncle Remus.” Illustrated by Oliver 
Herford. Cloth extra, 6s. 


Fairy Tales from all Nations. 
THE DWARF’S TAILOR, 


And other Fairy Tales. Charmingly Illustrated, cloth gilt, 6s. 


New Illustrated Edition. 
IN A NORTH COUNTRY VILLAGE. 


By M. E, Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of “A 
Daughter of the Soil,” “The Story of Dan,” “Frieze and 
Fustian,” &c. Illustrated by Frank Felloes. Handsome 
gilt cover, suitable for a gift-book, 6s. [ Ready. 


Cheaper Edition, with Seven Additional Poems. 
THE BARD OF THE DIMBOVITZA. 


Roumanian Folk Songs. Second Series. Collected from the 
Peasants by Hétine Vacaresco. Translated by CARMEN 
Sytva and ALMA StRETTEtL. Crown 8vo, cloth ornamental, 5s. 


CHIMMIE FADDEN. 


By Epwarp W. Townsenp, Author of “A Daughter of the 
Tenements.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [October 29th. 


BESS : 
A Novel. 
Crewe.” 


By Hewzn M. Bourton, Author of “Josephine 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


New ‘‘ Times” Novels. 
FOR FREEDOM’S SAKE. 


By ArtTuur Paterson, Author of “A Man of His Word.” 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


A VENETIAN LOVE STORY. 


By Buancue Lorrus Torrennam. Crown 8vo, buckram, 63. 
[In the press. 
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Notice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
CITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 
OME three weeks ago we drew attention to the tacit, but 
none the less real, deposition of Lord Rosebery from 
the leadership of the Liberal party. Our statement was 
looked on as fanciful, but Lord Rosebery has now sub- 
stantiated it by his formal resignation. On Tharsday a letter 
addressed by him to Mr. T. E. Ellis, the Home-rule Whip, 
was published in the newspapers, in which Lord Rosebery 
says that he finds himself “in apparent difference with a con- 
siderable mass of the Liberal party on the Eastern question, 
and in some conflict with Mr. Gladstone, who must neces- 
sarily always exercise a matchless authority in the party, 
while scarcely from any quarter do I receive explicit support.” 
This situation, except as regards Mr. Gladstone, is, says 
Lord Rosebery, not altogether new; but in saying this he 
complains of no one. Though loath to appear to divide the 
party, he must speak his mind, and speak it without reference 
to party. Therefore it is best for him and the party to speak 
mot as leader but as a free man. “I consequently beg to 
notify to you that the leadership of the party, so far as I am 
concerned, is vacant, and that I resume my liberty of action.” 
We have dealt with this crisis in the affairs of the Home-rule 
party elsewhere, and will only say here that it seems certain 
that the force of circumstances will confer the leadership 
on Sir William Harcourt. In all probability, however, 
no definite step will be taken—unless it be to choose a new 
feader in the Lords—and Sir William Harcourt as leader 
in the Commons will gradually come to be looked on as leader 
of the party as a whole. 








The reception of the news in the Liberal party has been 
such as might have been expected. So far as we can judge, 
after reading a multitude of speeches, letters, and telegrams, 
the great body of the party remains unmoved. It had in 
truth forgotten Lord Rosebery, it looked to Sir William 
Harcourt as leader ad interim, and it postpones even in its 
mind the question of the next Liberal Premiership. It will 
therefore, if let alone, make no election, but wait quietly for 
such cues as Sir William may be able to give. As his speech 
at Rhymney shows, he is not inventive. On the other hand, 
some Liberal leaders and many Liberal politicians are 
exceedingly angry, not so much because Lord Rosebery 
is depesed as because they think him badly treated by 
Sir William, who, it is guessed, thwarted his chief in 
the Cabinet, and who, it is known, never mentioned him 
in public with approval. In his speech at Ebbw Vale, 
f.r instance, Sir William Harcourt not cn'y ignored him, but, 





Cherbourg, where he was received by the President and 
banquetted at the Arsenal, arrived safely in Paris at 10 


The Problem of the Unemployed 455 | o’clock on the morning of Tuesday. The city was, of course, 
482] . Alpine Sport...c..cccccccsccscsesssesesee 457 | en féte, the Russian flag was everywhere, and as the Czar and 
“39 | Czarina with their host drove from Passy to the Russian 
460 | Embassy the road, four miles long, was filled with, it is said, 


two millions of exulting Frenchmen. Whether they rent the 
air with shouts, or were respectfully silent, surprised, some 
say, because the Czar is not as big as Nicholas I, who is 
always the ideal Czar to Frenchmen, is matter of sharp dis- 
pute; but there seems no doubt as to the cordiality of the 
welcome. The French, in fact, feel at once honoured by the 
visit and hopeful that their guest will help them to recove 
Alsace-Lorraine. The officials vie with each other in cere 
monial deference; and the Czar, who they say wished to walk 
about Paris as a private person might, is overwhelmed and 
exhausted with receptions, interviews, State dinners, a visit 
to the opera, during which he fell ill and abruptly stopped 
the performance, and conversations with responsible Ministers 
on affairs. His speech at the dinner, noticed below, was icy 
cold, but it is reported that he told M. Ribot that in 1891, 
when the negotiations for alliance began, there was “laid the 
germ ” of great events. 


At the dinner at the Elysée the President toasted the 
Emperor, saying :—‘“ The presence of your Majesty among 
us has sealed, amid the acclamations of an entire people, the 
bonds uniting the two countries in a harmonious activity and 
in a mutual confidence in their destinies. The union of a 
powerful Empire and of a hard-working Republic has 
already exercised a beneficent action on the peace of 
the world. Strengthened by a tried fidelity, this union 
will continue to spread abroad its fortunate influence.” 
The Czar, in his reply, after a compliment to Paris as a 
source of genius, taste, and light, replied :—“ Faithful to an 
unforgettable tradition, I have come to France to greet in you, 
Monsieur le Président, the head of a nation to which such 
precious bonds unite us. As you have said, this friendship 
cannot but have by its constancy the happiest influence.” The 
word “ tradition ” is inexplicable; and Frenchmen, though they 
affect to feel perfectly satisfied, notice the absence of the word 
“alliance,” not only from the Imperial speech, but from the 
President’s, which his Majesty, of course, had previously read. 
The same reserve was observed in the speeches made to the 
Austrian Emperor in Vienna, and to the German Emperor in 
Breslau. The Czar, it is clear, thinks that for himself, as for 
Russia, the best defence is ice. The French hoped for more 
effasion, but the Press with one voice explains that the word 
“bonds” conveys a sufficient pledge of amity. Perhaps it 
does; but still the careful avoidance of the diplomatic word 
is significant of much. 


Nothing, of course, has been published as to the interviews 
of the Czar with French statesmen, or as to any designs 
which they may have pressed upon him, and French poli- 
ticians are evidently a little puzzled, and disposed to hope 
rather than expect that “something would be said” during the 
review at Chilons, which is not probable. A cue has, however, 
evidently been given that the Emperor wishes peace, and an 
, impression grows strong that M. Hanotaux will not resist 
‘the Russian and British desire to place A»b1-ul-Hamid 
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under some restraint. The Ozar is to stay on his return 
for three days with the German Emperor at Potsdam, and 
until he regains St. Petersburg nothing will be accurately 
known. The admiration for the Czarina among the people 
of Paris is very decided, especially since she paid a visit of 
condolence to Madame Carnot, and as she is at once a 
German and an English Princess, it is a little noteworthy. 
The populace, too, have taken to the baby Grand-Duchess, 
whom they apparently find unexpectedly human, and delight 
in accordingly. The precautions taken for the safety of the 
Czar amidst a worshipping people seem extravagant, but 
the number of lunatics at large in Paris is appreciable, and 
most of them show tke disposition to be conspicuous at any 
cost, which is the most dangerous of all. A criminal who 
attacked the Ozar would for a few hours be visible to all 
mankind. 


The Wiener Tagblatt, an influential Austrian journal, has 
found an extraordinary reason for praising the demeanour of 
the Czar. He actually allowed Madame Faure and Madame 
Brisson, who are not even hoffihg, to dine at the same 
table with himself and the Ozarina. Such a concession to 
Republican principles would, the journalist continues, be 
absolutely impossible in Vienna, where, though a low-born 
man might be admitted to the Emperor’s table, his wife never 
could be. The fact is correct, and was once the occasion of a 
curious scene at the Hofburg when the Emperor had to exert 
his personal authority to obtain partners for his Premier’s 
daughter; but our contemporary surely mistakes the feeling 
of the Czar. In his mind, as in that of every true autocrat, 
there is no rank except that derived from his favour. His 
notice, in fact, as Nicholas I. once openly said, of itself confers 
rank. The well-born in Russia have social advantages, as 
everywhere else, but Peter the Great’s ablest Minister was 
a cook or suttler, and the tradition has never been forgotten. 
In Russia, as in every Oriental country without exception, all 
careers are as open as in the United States. 


The only news from Turkey is that there will be a deficit of 
£4,000,000 in the Budget of the year. That is serious news, 
but we would warn our readers against exaggerating its 
importance. So long as the household guards are paid, an 
Oriental Empire can get on almost without money. Everybody 
is left without wages, but everybody is permitted to plunder, 
and till the insurrection or the mutiny comes everybody in 
service makes more than the Treasury would give him. 


As the day of the election draws nearer Americans and 
Englishmen are awakening to the fact that Mr. Bryan’s chances 
of election are not hopeless, that, in fact, the insurrection of 
discontent in the Union is a very serious matter. The South 
is a solid block for him, the Far West will give him a 
majority, and the result will depend upon the vote of the Mid- 
West. The Republicans have hitherto represented this region 
as certainly “sound,” but on Wednesday the Committee which 
manages for General Palmer, the candidate of the sound- 
money Democrats, issued a statement indicating that they 
almost despaired of Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan. Thefarmers 
in those three States are increasingly inclined towards Mr. 
Bryan, and the Committee call anxiously on their supporters 
to work harder and harder till November 4th. It is said, by 
men who are not his friends, that Mr. Bryan’s speeches at 
railway stations in his endless journeys through the Mid- 
West have been attended by a quarter of a million of voters, 
and we hear from other sources that every day deepens his 
supporters’ fanaticism. Tbe currency is the pivot round 
which the argument turns, but the Bryan Democrats really 
think they are rising against a tyranny. They will have a 
sharp disillusion, but it may only come after the election. It 
is never in its first rush that a jacquerie is defeated, but after 
its success has roused the knights to arms. This movement 
is a jacquerie which uses the ballot instead of the club. 


The Germans have no doubt a right to offer asylum to 
a political prisoner in an English protectorate, but they 
certainly contrive to exercise their right with the maximum of 
ill-feeling and unfriendliness. On October 2nd Said Khalid, 
the pretender to the Sultanate of Zanzibar, who took refuge 
at the German Consulate when his attempt to seize the throne 


failed, was transferred from thence to a German cruiser, | 





the ‘Seeadler, and conveyed to the German maj 
What the Berlin correspondent of the Times calls the Officia) 
view of the incident, sent to the Cologne Gazette, states that 
the transference took place “exactly in accordance with 
orders sent from Berlin. Armed with a gnn, one of the. 
‘Seeadler’s’ boats went ashore, and, covered by the ship's 
cannon, fetched Said Khalid from the German Consulate.” 
In other circumstances, we are told, it would perhaps have 
been possible to effect the transference of the pretender in g 
less conspicuous manner, “ but since England had thought fit 
to permit herself the luxury of a protest it would not have 
been compatible with the dignity of the German Empire to. 
have accomplished the removal otherwise than publicly and 
by day.” The next passage is equally significant. “There. 
fore, if Said Khalid has been taken away from the English in 
circumstances which do not appear particularly agreeable to 
them they have only to thank themselves and their utterly in. 
commensurate protest.” We have dealt with the matter 
elsewhere, and will only say here that the best way to meet 
such action as this would be immediately to annex Zanzibar, 
The only way to make a Power like Germany take a more 
friendly line is to convince her that every blow she may give 
will be answered with a harder one. It looks, we are glad to 
think, as if this were also the official view, at any rate, ag 
regards the present incident. Reuter’s Agency learns that 
a cruiser has been detached from the Mediterranean Squadron, 
and despatched at once to Zanzibar, vid the Suez Canal, 
Admiral Rawson, on the flagship the ‘St. George,’ has also 
been ordered up from Cape Town. It is understood, says 
Reuter, that these reinforcements are connected with the 
flight of Khalid. 


The week has been fall of deaths. Mr. William Morris, the 
Socialist poet, died on the 3rd inst.; General Sir James 
Abbott, the Indian hero and explorer, on the 6th; General 
Trochu, who defended Paris against the Prussians, on the 
7th; and Mr. Du Maurier on the 8th. The latter leaves a 
whole generation the poorer of a weekly enjoyment. The 
phenomenal success of his novel “ Trilby ” has always seemed 
to us more or less of a craze, but no better illustrator of 
English society in its ordinary mood has ever lived. He was 
not a caricaturist, but a man who revealed to ourselves our 
slightly ridiculous side. He had satire in him, corrected bya 
preference for sketching handsome men and pretty women, 
whom he observed with a keenness which had in it something 
of the spirit of the naturalist. ‘The most marked change of 
my time,” he remarked one day to the present writer, “ is the 
improvement in the general look of men, and more particularly 
of women.” ‘“ That is quite true,” observed Mr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who was listening, “the English in my time have all 
fined down, while improving in health and height.” Mr. Du 
Maurier was the very antithesis of Charles Keene. He could 
hardly draw an ugly man or woman, and even when trying 
to caricature, he often refined commonness away. The con- 
ductors of Punch are, we doubt not, doing their best, but 
they will hardly replace the old group, and have certainly not 
done it yet. 


Mr. William Morris, the well-known poet, decorative artist, 
and Socialist politician, died at his house in Hammersmith 
last Saturday. We have given an estimate of his position as 
a poet elsewhere, and will only say here that English life 
loses a very picturesque and characteristic figure, a man of 
exquisite taste in art, and refinement in the use of words, who 
had in him the true John Bull element. So bluff and burly an 
artist seemed a contradiction in terms. Mr. Morris was buried at 
Kelmscott Church on Tuesday, with a ceremonial that, though 
quaint and unusual, was yet in perfect good taste. The coffin 
was placed on a farm-waggon and conveyed thence to the 
church, which was decorated with flowers, corn, and fruit for 
the harvest-home service. The hearse was followed by artists 
and the poor, a cavalcade which the poet would have greatly 
preferred to any collection of the highly placed. 


The south-westerly gale which swept over these islands 
on Wednesday night, and on the earlier part of Thurs- 
day, was one of the most violent and disastrous of recent 
years. Owing to the storm coinciding with the spring 
tides the coast towns and those on tidal rivers were im 
many cases flooded, while the craft in the harbours were 
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Jashed about in wild confusion,—many collisions occurring 
owing to ships breaking away from their moorings and 
becoming unmanageable. As was natural from the direction 
of the wind, the storm was worst on the Welsh and Irish 
coasts. The Daunts Rock lightship off Queenstown, with 
ten men on board has, it is feared, foundered with all hands. 
Her lights were seen at 4 o’clock on Thursday morning, but 
since then there has been no sign of her. It is feared that 
the same disaster has overtaken the Solway lightship. She 
was seen drifting up the Scotch Channel, and when a light- 
ship breaks loose in a gale on a rocky coast there is seldom 
much hope of saving her. In Wales the railways suffered 
greatly from the storm, and in many cases embankments and 
bridges have been swept away. We are glad to note that the 
‘Germanic,’ from New York, with Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain 
on board, arrived safely in Liverpool. She was unable, how- 
ever, to put in at Queenstown as usual. On the whole the 
disasters to sea-going shipping have been small. More actual 
damage has been done on shore than on the sea. 


A vacancy has been caused in East Bradford by the sudden 
death of Mr. Byron Reed, the nephew of Sir Edward Reed, 
owing to a carriage accident at Ventnor. Though Mr. Reed 
was returned by a majority of 704, there is almost certain to 
be a contest, as in 1892 the Gladstonians carried the seat by 
202. In 1886 the majority was on the Conservative, and in 
1885 on the Liberal, side. The pendulum has thus swung 
hitherto with perfect regularity. As yet no candidate has 
been chosen by either party, for the vacancy was, of course, 
wholly unexpected. On the Home-rule side, however, Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. Arnold Morley, and Mr. W. S. Caine have 
been mentioned as likely to be asked to stand, and a ridiculous 
proposal has been started to nominate Mr. Gladstone. He 
has, however, promptly put his foot on it. 


Sir William Harcourt on Monday made a speech on 
the Eastern question, which we have described and dis- 
cussed elsewhere. At Rhymney on Tuesday he made a 
second speech to his constituents. The first division of the 
speech was a boisterous attack on the Education Bill. Here he 
vanquished his foes once again and thrice slew the slain in his 
best manner. Lord Salisbury might mock at the Celtic fringe, 
but he would tell him, in the words of that gallant Welshman, 
‘Captain Llewellyn, “ If he can mock a leek he can eat a leek.” 
We do not, however, care to follow him here or in his well- 
worn denunciations of the Agricultural Rating Bill as a Bill 
which gave most relief where it was least wanted. What was 
more interesting was Sir William Harcourt’s quotation from 
the report of one of our Consuls in France as to the condition 
of farming across the Channel. The Consul refutes the con- 
tention that there is no agricultural distress in France. On 
the contrary, he finds the French farmers complaining quite 
as bitterly as the English, and with quite as good reason. 
Yet the French farmer is protected by high duties at every 
turn. The duty on wheat is practically one of 50 per cent. 
We hope this interesting fact will be taken to heart by the 
misguided people who wish to force us back into the slough 
of Protection. Sir William Harcourt ended his speech as he 
began, by kicking the corpse of the Education Bill and by 
flouting the Rating Bill as class legislation. 


The proceedings of the Church Congress held this year at 
Shrewsbury have been unusually interesting. We have 
noticed elsewhere the vigorous protests made against the 
recent Papal Bull, and we notice below the best paper read 
in the Congress,—Canon Gore’s, on the Evolution in Reli- 
gion, which, however, to be enjoyed must be read in extenso, 
and have space only to mention the debate on patronage, 
which strikes us as remarkable for a certain accord of 
opinion. All speakers denounced the sale of livings, all 
were willing to give the laity some voice in making appoint- 
ments, and all, rather to our surprise, favoured the 
creation of a Board of Patronage, to be partly, at least, 
elective. If any great change is ever made, it will, we 
think, be in that direction, the laity being too jealous of 
the Bishops to allow of the only alternative except election by 
parishes, which is too congregational. Should such a Board 
be found to meet the views of the Church at large, we 
should not despair of its creation, for the difficulty of com- 
pensating the owners of advowsons cannot be very serious. 








Half of them would surrender their right, and the value of 
the remainder could not reach a sum beyond the means of 
pious Churchmen to subscribe. As was carefully pointed out, 
men will pay pounds for an immediate right to present, 
which is illegal, but only pennies for a vague right which may 
never fall in. 


At the Wednesday meeting of the Church Congress a most 
striking paper on “ The Bearing of the Theory of Evolution 
on Christian Doctrine” was read by Canon Gore. It is im- 
possible here to give any true account of this closely reasoned 
and luminous paper, but we desire to at least put up a hand- 
post toit. ‘My first contention,” said Canon Gore, “is this. 
There exists in all religions a tendency to develop by way of 
deterioration, by way of a one-sided distortion, and by way of 
a too easy assimilation of elements in the natural instinct of 
religion which are really uncongenial—at least without deer 
transformation—to their original idea. My second contention 
is that these tendencies are indisputably manifest in the actual 
development of Romanism out of primitive Christianity. My 
third contention is that the fact that Christianity is in a 
special sense a revealed or inspired religion does not secure it 
against liability to fall into these tendencies, if it is guilty 
of neglect in using the means which would prevent such a 
disaster.” We may grant, with Newman, that the existing 
Romanism is the only real living development of primitive 
Christianity, and yet “it does not therefore follow that a 
position of protest against it is not the position which makes 
us inheritors of John the Baptist and of our Lord himself.” 
Canon Gore ended by a most striking declaration as to the 
claims of the English Church to the highest vocation because 
that Church, though “ unfettered by any un-Catholic dogma,” 
had retained the appeal to Scripture, which prevented develop- 
ment in a wrong direction. “The Catholic starting-point is 
under our feet; the rich experience of the past is stored up tc 
enlighten but not to enslave us; its old examples of faith and 
zeal and love have lost none of their inspirations; the needs 
of the age are clamorous. Can we then ‘discern the time’ 
we live in, and rise to our vocation ? ” 


Two Bengalees have this week attracted much attention. 
One, named Bose, a physicist in Calcutta, has made some 
researches in invisible electricity which have excited admiring 
astonishment in Lord Kelvin, while another, named Chat- 
terjee, has come out far at the head of the competitors for the 
Indian Civil Service. A third, Lieutenant Biswas, is said to 
have displayed extraordinary gallantry in Brazil, but though 
his name is Bengalee we should like further information as 
to his lineage, and the causes which led a Bengalee to accept 
a commission in South America. The first two stories 
do not surprise us, who have always maintained that the 
Bengalee is the most intellectual of Asiatics, and far 
the superior of most Europeans both in subtlety of thought 
and the power of acquiring information. Indeed the 
superiority of his brain, at all events until he is thirty, is a 
political difficulty. If admitted to office by a fair system of 
competition he would in ten years monopolise office and 
render the administration of India impossible. The other 
races of India will not obey him, and as a rule he does not 
possess the kind of morale which is essential to the work of 
government. 


The Irish Times of last Saturday publishes a report of a 
very important meeting held in Dublin to consider the ques- 
tion of workhouse reform. The meeting was convened by 
Lord Monteagle, and in a memorandum accompanying his 
circular-letter of invitation the terrible condition of the 
sick, the aged, the infirm, and the children in many of the 
Irish workhouses is set forth. The work of reform is evi- 
dently greatly needed, and we wish the movement every 
success. What is not less important and interesting than 
the actual work contemplated, is the fact that all classes and 
creeds, religious and political, were represented at the con- 
ference, and seemed willing and able to work together. This 
is a most blessed change, and another sign that political 
animosity is dying down in Ireland. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday, 109}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S RESIGNATION. 


ORD ROSEBERY has resigned the leadership of 

the Liberal party. Nominally this step is taken 
hecause he differs from Mr. Gladstone and a large section 
of the Home-rule party in regard to the Eastern question. 
That, however, is, we venture to think, not the real reason 
for the step which the late Prime Minister has chosen to 
take. He really resigns because his position has become 
intolerable,—nay, impossible. For the past year Lord 
Rosebery’s figure in the world of politics has been getting 
dimmer and dimmer. If not the world forgetting at least 
by the world forgot, his claim to be regarded as the 
leader of the party has almost ceased to be remembered. 
Not only has his chief subordinate, Sir William Harcourt, 
never troubled to mention his name in public, but even at 
ordinary party meetings the existence of Lord Rosebery 
has been practically ignored. It is not that his name has 
been received with any signs of hostility. It is simply true 
that it has been honestly and sincerely left out and for- 
gotten. No one has said deliberately “It doesn’t matter 
what Lord Rosebery thinks about this or that measure.” 
They have merely forgotten to ask what his opinion was. 
The result has been, as we have just said, that Lord Rose- 
bery has gradually faded out of political existence like the 
Cheshire cat in “ Alice in Wonderland.” It will be remem- 
bered how Alice observed the Cheshire cat in the tree, and 
saw it gradually get dimmer and dimmer, until at last 
nothing remained but a smile. Well, that is exactly what 
has happened with Lord Rosebery. He has faded into a 
smile,—for to the last his really charming sense of 
humour has remained with him. That this process of 
political fading was due to Lord Rosebery’s inherent 
defects as a politician we cannot doubt. No doubt he was 
very unfairly treated by his colleagues. One of them 
carried open disloyalty to a degree probably unparalleled 
in party history, and the others stood idly by and allowed 
their chief to receive that humiliating treatment without 
any sign of indignation or any attempt at protest. But 
though we must admit that Lord Rosebery did not 
receive that support and encouragement from his fol- 
lowers and colleagues which he had a right to expect, it 
must also be acknowledged that it was his own supineness 
and lack of nerve that brought this disconsideration upon 
him. The moment any sign of want of loyalty was apparent 
in his chief follower he should have called the captains of 
the host together, and told them that he intended to enforce 
better discipline, and that if such enforcement did not please 
them they might leave him. Come what might, he would 
not consent to be their leader unless his leadership was 
loyally acknowledged by all, and his authority respected. 
That should have been his attitude. Possibly it would 
have broken up the party, but considering the present 
situation, things would not have been made worse by such 
disruption. In other words, the open shattering of his 
army would have been no worse than the continuance of a 
condition of veiled rebellion. But in all probability the 
announcement that Lord Rosebery was determined to be 
master in his own party would not have had the effect 
expected. The asell for discipline is an instinctive idea in 
the minds of Englishmen, or if Lord Rosebery had relied 
upon this instinct he would almost certainly have 
triumphed. That he did not venture to act thus, but 
instead allowed his position to be gradually undermined 
until it became absolutely untenable, and he had to resign 
to save the humiliation of an actual collapse, is a 
proof of Lord Rosebery’s inherent incapacity to fill the 
position which his many ways of winning hearts and in- 
gratiating himself with men had obtained for him. To put 
the matter frankly, nay, brutally if you will, Lord Rosebery 
was not equal to his position. He has plenty of 
ability. His brain-power, indeed, is above the average. 
Again, he has that valuable quality, political imagina- 
tion, and with it a strong sense of humour and great in- 
dustry and power of mastering detail. But he is with- 
out nerve and strength of character, and, wanting this, 
he wants all. A leader without nerve and strength of 
character is as dangerous to the ship of State as a 
hysterical pilot in a storm. Lord Rosebery’s first act 
as Prime Minister showed the stuff of which he was 
made. He spoke the exact truth about Home-rule, 
and what he and a great many of his followers believed 





to be the truth. What was the result? Ag always: 
happens when a statesman speaks out, there was a great 
outcry and hubbuband a great parade of indignation on the 
part of the extreme Home-rulers. The country felt that. 
Lord Rosebery had come to the test. Would he stand to. 
his words and prove himself a man, or would he eat them? 
He ate them, stilled the hubbub, and for the time appeared: 
to have squared the circle and got the support of two. 
conflicting bodies of supporters. In reality, Lord Rosebery 
had ruined his career. He had shown the country that 
he had not the nerve to stand by his opinions. But 
the country knows instinctively that though a man may 
lead his party and be Prime Minister of England without 
convictions and even without any great ability, he cannot 
do so if he is without nerve and character. This fact 
we have pointed out repeatedly in these columns, and our 
insistence on it has been justified by events. Lord Rose- 
bery has ceased to lead his party, not because of the dis- 
loyalty of his chief subordinate, though that was gross 
and patent, but because he was unequal to his position,— 
because, in fact, he was not the man for the post. 


It would be idle to deny that Lord Rosebery’s resigna- 
tion leaves the Home-rule party in a very serious position, 
In the first place, a great many of the wealthier English 
Home-rulers remained in the party because they felt that 
Lord Rosebery’s leadership was a pledge that property 
would not be attacked by him, and the political decencies: 
would be respected. We cannot but think that his re. 
signation will cause many of these men to feel lukewarm, 
or to fall away altogether. Next, there is considerable- 
risk of an outbreak of jealousy in the ranks of the 
party. After all, Lord Rosebery had a good many 
warm supporters, and these men may very well refuse 
to forget the treatment which their late chief received 
from Sir William Harcourt. Already we note that the 
Daily News is clamouring for the re-election of Lord 
Rosebery as leader of the party. The force of cir- 
cumstances will, however, be too strong for that. Sir 
William Harcourt cannot possibly be passed over again: 
His pre-eminent position in the House of Commons makes 
it certain that he will succeed to the leadership of the 
party. He has unmade one leader by the exceeding 
sombreness of his acquiescence in the choice of his party, 
and no one would venture to put up another puppet to be 
kicked over. But though Sir William Harcourt must 
succeed to the leadership, we do not envy him his task, 
nor do we envy the party its leader. Sir William Harcourt 
is not a popular man,—to put the matter as mildly as 
possible. There are plenty of men in his party who have 
felt the bitterness of his tongue, and who cherish a secret, 
bat none the less real, resolve never to help him to fulfil 
his ambition. No doubt they will not be able to prevent 
his accession to the vacant party throne, but they will not 
forget the lessons which he has lately given them in veiled 
disloyalty. Probably Sir William Harcourt will have a very 
different way of dealing with mutineers than Lord Rose- 
bery had, but still the fact remains that he has shown the 
way in the art of undermining. If any of Sir William 
Harcourt’s colleagues refuse to acknowledge his leader- 
ship by not mentioning his name in public they cannot be 
brought to book. They will point to the precedent set 
them by their leader. Neither the Home-rule party nor 
the country are to be congratulated upon Sir William 
Harcourt’s leadership. That he is a man of great ability 
and strong character we do not deny. Unfortunately, 
however, he is far too much of the mere political advocate 
to make a great or worthy statesman. e do not suppose 
that Sir William Harcourt is wholly without political 
convictions. Probably in the last resort he is a hard- 
headed, dominating, not to say domineering, Englishman, 
possessed of a strong feeling of contempt for every 
class in the Kingdom but the old noble landowning 
families,—to whom he always refers with a curious 
deference. Only this week he spoke with something 
like enthusiasm of the great Whig houses of Devon- 
shire and Bedford. But though Sir William Harcourt 
may be a rather contemptuously minded aristocrat at 
heart, he is willing to No anything and say anything 
that is enjoined in his brief. He has indeed carried 
the doctrine of political advocacy to the extremist point. 
Mr. Gladstone when most opportunist always persuade 
himself that he was in the right. Sir William Harcourt 
pays no such homage to principle. He makes no pretence 
at having a heaven-sent mission to carry out. He is the 
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ocate who, when bet - beat the cuniee and 
in grim earnest, thumps, weeps, and is in 
psy cas pce! al og When, however, the wig and 
wn are off, there. is to be no hypocritical pretence that 
e° ig always briefed on the right side. But such men, 
pa h we will not call them dishonest, are not safe leaders 
yaa party, and especially for a party which professes 
be be, and no doubt as far as the rank-and-file are con- 
pe de is, in earnest. The danger is that the great political 
Avocates lose all sense of proportion, and fail to detect the 
qifference between the real will of the country and an entry 
in the party brief. The real statesman, however much of 
a partisan, gets an instinctive knowledge of the feeling of 
‘hs country. The political advocate never attains to this, 
and hence is apt to be a most defective interpreter of the 
national will. Sir William Harcourt is no doubt the only 
alternative to Lord Rosebery, but we regret the fact in the 
national interest. We would far rather see Mr. Morley, 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, or Sir Henry 
Fowler leader of the Home-rule party, and we are not 
inclined to worship any of them. 


honest adv 





THE CZAR IN PARIS. 


HE reception of the Czar in Paris is evidently 
T spontaneous and national. We think little of the 
eagerness shown by the great functionaries to make it 
magnificent, of their reckless expenditure—thousands, 
for instance, wasted on a “ Royal” train which the Czar 
refuses to use—of the hundreds of arrests made lest 
there should be a cry of “ Vive la Pologne!” of the un- 
dignified exaggeration of deference,—Madame Faure, for 
instance, being excluded from the procession in order that 
the President of the Republic might sit, with his back to 
the horses, in the Imperial carriage,—for the present rulers 
of France are “ plain men,” and plain men all the world 
over scurry and fuss when a real grandee honours them 
with a call. There is nothing in all that, though 
courtesy was carried rather far when the Czar was 
permitted to stop a public performance by a wave of 
his hand because he was tired and bored; but there 
is a great deal in the popular attitude, in the rush of 
half a million provincials to swell the million already 
in the streets of Paris, in the painful attention paid 
to the Czar’s lightest word, in the eager desire to see 
warmth in his iced sentences and pledges of alliance in 
his measured civilities, in the enthusiasm for the Czarina, 
though she is both German and English, and in the sup- 
pression by even the fiercest Radicals of their hatred and 
distrust for autocratic Monarchs. Frenchmen, like all 
Celts, love fétes and glitter and military display, and oppor- 
tunities of showing off their country and themselves, but 
Frenchmen are Celts with a genius for mathematics, and 
had they expected nothing of the Czar, their welcome would 
have been of a more reserved kind. The truth is, they 
expect a great deal. They have been more depressed, 
much more depressed, by the events of this generation 
even than the world perceived, have become more self- 
distrustful, more uncertain of the ability of their leaders, 
more reluctant to face the endless chances of a great war, 
than history has ever yet shown them to be. Amidst all 
their boasting of their revived Army, and while they have 
been splendidly exerting their great powers of recupera- 
tion, the possibility of defeat has never been absent from 
their minds. They have at heart longed for the help of a 
big brother; have been willing, if they could get it, to let 
him take the lead, and settle their diplomacy and their 
action; and they see in this visit assurance that at 
last he has been found. The ruler of the North, 
they think, is willing to fight by their side, and 
their hearts swell, not so much with pride as with a 
sense of relief and hope. They may get back their estates, 
they may regain their “ position,” they may once more be 
the “ people of France,” entitled by the fiat of Nature to 
the front place among mankind. Hurrah! therefore, and 
again hurrah ! for Nicholas II. What matter if they are 
democrats while he is an autocrat who at home would 
give them the alternatives of silence or Siberia. What 
matter if he shows in every line of his frigid speeches that 
€ 1s on his guard against committing himself to them. 
What matter even if he asks from them loans, support, 
services for which as yet no equivalent has been re- 
turned ; he can, if he will, help them to the revanche, 
and he is actually in their house honouring them. Hurrah! 











for Nicholas II. The French believe that new strength 
has come to them, and are in a delirium of hopeful 
anticipation. 

We must take people with their foibles as well as their 
qualities, and it would be mean to grudge to France her 
hour of ecstasy, even if we who do not gesticulate think: 
the evidences of that ecstasy a little too unrestrained— 
there are able men who skip when they are pleased—and 
this the more because at present the delight does not. 
directly threaten the peace of the world. All this en- 
thusiasm for the alliance makes the ally important, and 
the ally desires that peace should continue, and the terri- 
torial distribution of Western Europe at least remain 
undisturbed. If the Czar has decided, as seems probable, 
that the Sultan must be restrained, the French have no 
reason to reject his advice, which is indeed in accordance 
alike with their sentiments and their ancient policy. 
With France, Russia, and England acting together they 
cannot be attacked, or, being attacked, they can fight at am 
advantage, and to defend the cause of humanity, gratify 
Russia, and in their own judgment outpace England—for 
a certain leadership must be left to M. Cambon—will 
in no way irritate either their virtues or their failings. 
They will be proud to play a great part in protect- 
ing a feeble nationality, and to show that they also 
can be moved to sacrifices by a disinterested pity 
for the oppressed. Nor will they at the moment make the 
Egyptian question more difficult, for Egypt neither is nor 
can be a genuine Russian interest, and while the three 
Powers are engaged in common action the question must 
at least rest. Abbas II. cannot intrigue with effect while 
English and French Admirals expect to be fired upon by 
a common foe. But, nevertheless, we can well understand 
the angry suspiciousness with which all Germany and 
half Austria watch the enthusiastic reception of the Czar 
in Paris. They look a little beyond the day, and know 
that there will be a night. The Germans do not consider: 
the French mere petulant children, recognising c'varly 
that they have a business side to their heads, and cap 
bargain shrewdly even when most excited, They see- 
plainly that France by-and-by will ask for her chara: 
of the profits of a nanan in which she has as 
yet paid all the expenses, and they fear that the profit, 
without which France will not be content, is Alsace- 
Lorraine. They are well aware that, though France is 
thirsty for a victory and “ the triumph and the vanity ” of 
a successful battle-field, she has never for twenty-five years. 
forgotten Strasburg for an hour, but in every reform, and 
every expenditure, and every choice of rulers has thought 
first of the influence of her acts upon her prospects of 
revenge. Russia of course may, when the claim is made,. 
draw back, she has always left herself free to draw back,, 
the “ Alliance ” only binding the allies to assist each other 
in a defensive war; but the Germans think it possible 
that other counsels may prevail. The Russian Army will 
not like a recoil. The Russian Treasury will not like to 
lose its right to dip into that deep purse which holds the 
savings of French industry. The Russian people are sick 
of what seems to them German arrogance, German 
insults poured on Slavs in Poland and Bohemia, and 
German “ exploitation ” of all Russian wealth. Russia, in. 
spite of all her statesmen’s precautions, may respond to. 
the French call, and then, indeed, the crisis which every 
man in Central Europe dreads with a dread which 
Englishmen, sheltered as they are by the sea, wholly fail. 
to realise, will have actually arrived. The Czar’s visit,. 
therefore, even in its details, interests all far-sighted men 
in Europe, as well as that crowd of spectators who, when- 
ever there are banners waving, and soldiers marching, and 
great men dining, and the pomp of regality in full view, 
cannot help looking on and exulting because the grey 
monotony of life is broken, if only for an hour. 

It is difficult to avoid speculating on the feelings with: 
which the Czar regards it all, on the thoughts which must. 
arise in his mind as the Lady of Nations casts herself at his. 
knees, and prays to be protected and caressed. Is he full 
of pleasant dreams or of that contempt for humanity 
which festers in the mind of every King, not, as Radicals 
fancy, because he is so lofty, but because he finds men so 
self-seeking and base? Does the idea of the world- 
monarchy attract him as it attracted not only men like 
Peter the Great and Napoleon, but men like Philip II. and 
the French Bourbons, or does he only lament, like hia. 
father, his own inadequacy to the wonderful position in 
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which it has pleased God to place him? It is impossible 
to guess with satisfaction to oneself at what he thinks, the 
accounts of his personality are so varied. To some, 
and they are students of men, the young Czar seems a 
Slav dreamer; to others, and they are keen if prejudiced 
observers, he appears an old young man, while to most 
Frenchmen just now, and Frenchmen are shrewd, he 
belongs to that “nervous but inflexible” type of which 
most of us in this age have more than enough of expe- 
rience, All that is certain is that he shares with his 
brothers in the inheritance of the feeble Danish constitu- 
tion, that he is easily bored and ready to allow it, and 
that he has a remarkable faculty for so reining himself in 
as to avoid blunders, either of speech or action, which may 
be the result either of self-distrust or of inborn judi- 
ciousness. Time will show; and meanwhile there is un- 
happily nothing conventional in the remark that a hundred 
years after the French Revolution, which it was fancied 
lestroyed the vitality of the monarchical principle, 
Europe is breathlessly studying the character and the 
words of a young man of twenty-eight, whose only claim 
to that awed attention is the power which comes to him 
from his birth. If we advance it is at glacier speed. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S DELIVERANCE. 


T is a little difficult for us to discuss Sir William 
Harcourt’s great speech of Monday in Ebbw Vale on 

the Armenian question. His ideas resemble so very closely 
those which we have persistently set forward that com- 
ment seems only repetition. Sir William Harcourt holds, 
as we hold, that the British policy of the last forty years 
in Eastern Europe has manifestly—we should be inclined 
ourselves to say discreditably—failed. That policy has 
been to defend Turkey against Russia in the hope, or, if 
you will, on the condition, that Turkey should reform 
itself. Turkey has not reformed itself, and Russia is at 
this moment more nearly mistress in Constantinople than 
at any time within the century. So far from reforming 
herself, Turkey has proceeded from bad to worse. She 
has a worse yet more absolute Sultan, more corrupt 
Pashas, a more cruel policy, more unhappy Christian 
subjects, a more licentious soldiery than she had in 1855. 
At this moment a whole nation of Christians is being 
extirpated by her malignant ruler, her capital is paralysed 
in its ordinary life by fear of massacres ordered from 
above, her Treasury is empty even of the money required 
from day to day, her provinces are seething with rebellion, 
every symptom within her indicates the proximity of some- 
thing much worse than disorder, positive social dissolution, 
amidst which millions may perish by violent and shameful 
deaths. No Ambassador on the spot denies or questions 
the truth of this description, and no Turk of ability, 
though the latter may invent theories to account for 
the situation which no Ambassador would admit to 
be true. The necessity for a new policy is patent ; and 
if a new policy is to be adopted, Sir William Harcourt 
declares, as we have all along declared, there is but one 
which can be adopted with any hope that it will secure 
practical or beneficial results. This is to give up finally 
and formally the protection of Turkey, parting, if neces- 
sary, with Cyprus, which we received as a consideration 
for our promised protection, and to come to an under- 
standing with Russia as to what is next to be done, and 
of course, in a vaguer way, as to what the ultimate settle- 
ment is to be. The Cyprus Convention, says Sir William, 
is nothing but “a standing menace to Russia, a declaration 
of hostility and exclusion against Russia in the interest of 
Turkey,” and it should be abandoned. That is precisely 
what we said last week; and indeed from end to end of 
lis persuasive speech there is scarcely a sentence which 
we could not endorse, even the startling one in which 
he repudiated “splendid isolation” when it leads to 
‘humiliating impotency.” It is not a pleasant reflec- 
tion that the aloofness of England, which has so often 
proved the strength of England, is now her first source 
of weakness; but as regards the existing situation it is 
lamentably true. A little wretch at Constantinople: is 
defying us and Europe and civilised humanity, and because 
we are isolated we are powerless either to avenge ourselves 
or to protect his multitudes of victims. We must therefore 
find an ally, and there is no ally who can seriously aid us in 
coercing Turkey except Russia. We should be the last to 
deny, and we do not suppose Sir William Harcourt would 





question, that the new policy involves certain risks. b 
then almost any risk is better than a degrading pret Aan 
and the old policy involved that. It made us, as eA ’ 
William showed in a most able sketch of the histor t 
the subject, the accomplices and protectors of A, 
wickedest tyranny the world has ever seen. The existen r 
of Turkey is a menace to Eastern Europe and Western 
Asia, and it is due to us, and to us almost alone that 
Turkey continues to exist. To defend her again would 
be a crime consciously committed, and if we are not to 
defend her we must decide on a new course of action 
and there is but one. t 

Tt may be said, and indeed has been said, that Sir 
William Harcourt’s speech leaves matters very much 
where they were; but that is not precisely true, gir 
William Harcourt, if not the recognised head, is at all 
events the working head of the Liberal party, and the 
total effect of his speech is to leave Lord Salisbury a 
free hand in making a compromise with Russia for ‘the 
coercion of the Sultan. The Premier can now speak 
to the Czar in the name and with the weight of the 
entire nation. There are Tories still who are Turco. 
philes, and old men still who cannot bear to abandon 
policy for which we have shed blood, and Liberals stil] 
who think that efforts at protection should be cop. 
fined to our own people; but nobody in foreign affairs 
ever seriously resists the decisions of both front benches, 
both front benches have spoken, and Lord Salisbury there. 
fore can offer what terms he pleases, sure that on this side 
at least the offer will be endorsed by the whole nation. If 
he makes terms with the Ozar for the safety of Eastern 
Christians, there will be no one in Parliament to oppose, 
scarcely any one to criticise, his conduct. That is a 
splendid position to occupy from the constitutional point 
of view, and we can only hope that Lord Salisbury will 
avail himself of it to the full; that he will urge on, step 
by step, the “new policy,” which is that England 
repudiates any further obligation to defend Turkey; and 
that England, Russia, and France together will insist that 
the Christians of Turkey shall be thoroughly protected. 
If to secure such protection it is necessary that the Sultan 
should be deposed, then the three Powers must depose 
him, taking any risk, small or great, of Ottoman resist- 
ance. Other resistance we feel confident there cannot be. 
Austria may advance, we hope will advance, to Salonica, 
but Italy will not oppose England, Russia, and France 
when marching together, and to believe that Germany 
and Austria by themselves will declare war on such a 
combination, not for their own interests, but to protect a 
man like Abd-ul-Hamid, seems to us a weak exhibition of 
political credulity. What is Germany, to begin with, to 
expend her trained soldiers for? Or why is Austria to 
waste her cavalry in a charge on a pass which nobody is 
even attempting to defend P 

It is vain to discuss until we know a little more, as we 
shall know when the Czar has regained St. Petersburg; 
but still it is our business to report progress, and progress 
has been made this week. Sir William Harcourt’s speech, 
following on the speeches of Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, 
and Mr. Morley, shows that every division of the Liberal 
party is willing to support Lord Salisbury in a policy 
which no one doubts that he himself would be glad to 
follow,—the policy, namely, of such an agreement with 
Russia as will enable three of the great Powers to address 
the Sultan in terms of unmistakable menace; and if he 
is still refractory, to demand his deposition. That is not, 
in our judgment, nearly enough, for we thoroughly agree 
with Sir William Harcourt that it is the existence 
rather than the conduct of Turkey which is the evil to 
be dealt. with, but still that is much to have gained. 
Such a policy ensures no retribution for the past, but at 
least it will secure some degree of safety during the 
immediate future. The three Powers have been kept 
separate by suspicions of each other, and if they are 
prepared to give them up they will be united for this 
special work, and once united, resistance of a serious kind 
is almost out of the question. That England is prepared 
is now past question, all her leaders practically affirm- 
ing the same thing, and if Russia, whose decision 
includes that of France, is not, then at least we shall 
know where the responsibility lies. We shall be free, if we 
accept Sir William Harcourt’s advice, of all moral 
impediments to action, and may, if we please, inform 
the world that we are going on alone, leaving our 
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: ‘vals to calculate the consequences. This, we 
ong ae very worst that can happen, but, for our- 


bs: hi We do not believ 
hope much better things. e elieve 
og Russian ‘Government, thus assured by both 


nglish parties that England abandons her 
the sreatasance, aa hesitate to resume her rdle of pro- 
tector of the Christians of the East, or can forget that her 
Sovereigns never yet had such an opportunity of securing 
their secular aims. Imagine! those who remember the 
Crimea, that Great Britain is not only willing but 
anxious to support Russia in any action against Turkey, 
and only a little doubtful whether Russia in her new 
moderation will go far enough ! We have only to 
remember that Sir William Harcourt is an old Whig, 
and that he never speaks till he has ascertained, or 
thinks he has ascertained, his clients’ wishes, to recognise 
the extent of the change which has come over the opinion 


which makes history. 





ZANZIBAR. 


F the Government are wise they will answer the un- 
I friendly attitude assumed towards us by Germany in 
East Africa by immediately proclaiming the annexation 
of Zanzibar. We do not object to the Germans giving 
shelter to the claimant to the Sultanate of Zanzibar. We 
should be the last Power to object to the exercise of the 
right of giving asylum to political fugitives, and Germany 
by sheltering Said Khalid has done us a good service. 
We do not want to hang or shoot the man, though 
he may perhaps deserve it, and his flight to German 
territory gives us an excellent excuse for making no 
attempt to punish him. If, then, German action had 
stopped at saving Said Khalid’s life, and the German 
Consul had made an amicable arrangement with the 
British authorities at Zanzibar to have the refugee placed 
in safety on the mainland under an agreement that he 
should in no case be prosecuted or injured, there would 
be little ground for complaint. Instead, however, of 
doing that, the Germans most ostentatiously moored 
a cruiser alongside their Consulate, landed a guard of 
bluejackets, and then removed Said Khalid on to their 
ship. Since then Said Khalid has been taken to German 
East Africa in the face of strong protestations from 
our Vice-Consul. If we are to believe a report in the 
Cologne Gazette, the next move will be to use Said Khalid, 
and the influence he is said to be able to exert with 
the Arabs, as an instrument for extending German in- 
fluence in East Africa. ‘ Should,” says the report, “as 
can hardly be doubted, Khalid be treated as a political 
refugee and not be given up to the English, the whole 
affair must be regarded as highly advantageous for 
Germany, however regrettable it may be in itself. With 
Khalid in the German colony, the rightful Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar, who is completely worshipped by the people, the 
prestige of Germany among the Arabs has enormously 
increased. Germany is becoming the paramount Power in 
East Africa.” A strong stream of immigration to the 
German colony may be expected, for all are discontented 
with the English régime. Everything is thus on the side of 
Germany. The Arabs mourn the loss of Said Khalid, the 
Indians are angry with their protectors, owing to their 
losses during the bombardment, while the negroes have 
lost all hope of an improvement in their condition. They 
have heard much talk of freedom, but are still exposed to 
the arbitrary will of their Arab masters. “The Germans,” 
the report goes on, “ who from the beginning have acted 
justly, are masters in their own colony and are beloved by 
subjects and neighbours. The English, on the contrary, 
who have long striven to gain the favour of the people by 
means of backsheesh and patient toleration of native impu- 
dence, had recently to contend with a sanguinary revolu- 
tion in British East Africa and could only retain their 
Supremacy in Zanzibar by means of a bombardment.” 
hings, concludes this remarkable report, have now gone 
80 far that in the mosques of Zanzibar prayers are offered 
up that Allah may free Zanzibar from the English and 
deliver it to the Germans. “This success of the youthful 
and much-abused colonial policy of Germany is due not 
only to German effort, but to the incompetence of the 
leading English officials in Zanzibar.” 
No doubt this is not an official utterance, but merely a 
report sent to a newspaper. There seems, however, good 
reason for believing that the Government incline to 








the policy expressed in the Cologne Gazette. At 
any rate their acts are more consistent with it than 
with that tone of friendliness which might have 
been expected from a neighbour with whom. we are 
at peace. Even if we take the least sensational and 
exaggerated view of the situation, it must be admitted 
that the Germans are not playing a friendly part with us 
at Zanzibar, but are doing their best to make the governr 
ment of our dependency impossible. Under these circum- 
stances our only wise plan is to meet Germany’s blow by 
another blow. Let our answer to her acts of unfriendliness 
be the immediate annexation of Zanzibar. We shall be 
told, no doubt, that there are all sorts of objections to this 
course, that the susceptibility of foreign nations must be 
considered, that the status quo gives us all we want, and 
that it would be a thousand pities to raise a Zanzibar 
question, and arouse the jealousies of the Powers. We 
do not set any store by these objections, and believe 
that a strong Foreign Secretary would brush them aside 
in a moment. We gave Heligoland to Germany on 
the distinct understanding that we were to have a free 
hand in Zanzibar, and on this understanding we have a 
right to act. France, the only other Power interested, had 
her compensation when we resigned our rights in Mada- 
gascar and made no protest against her action in the 
island. The German Press, then, might conceivably 
grumble and swear—they can hardly avoid doing that 
whatever we do—but it would be impossible to expect 
any serious attempt on the part of the German Govern- 
ment to thwart our endeavours. France, too, would 
remember that the Madagascar negotiations are not com- 
plete, and would in all probability have no objection to 
seeing a slap in the face given to Germany. 


But though Germany’s attitude constitutes a powerful 
reason for strong action on our part—for action that will 
show her that we mean to have our own way in Zanzibar 
as fully as she has hers in her East African colonies— 
there is an even stronger argument adducible in regard 
to the annexation of Zanzibar. Zanzibar ought to be 
annexed because annexation is the only certain plan 
of putting an end to the intolerable disgrace we now 
undergo at Zanzibar—the disgrace of actually tolerating 
and maintaining slavery in its vilest form—the slavery 
of the plantation, the slavery in which the slave is 
not merely a household servant, but a beast of tillage 
and burden who is to be used up,—i.e., worked till he 
has no more work in him, or in plain words, worked 
to death. To show that we are not exaggerating we will 
quote a few words from the Report of Mr. O’Sullivan, our 
Vice-Consul at Pemba. Here is his account of what 
slavery means at Pemba,—an island to all intents and 
purposes part of the British Empire:—‘ The lot of a 
plantation Slave in Pemba is a hard one at best. The 
Arab is a stern and exacting task-master, often a cruel 
one as well. Beyond assigning to the Slave a plot of 
land upon which to build himself a hut, and for the culti- 
vation of sufficient food to keep him alive, he gives 
himself no concern about the welfare of his chattel, to 
whom he gives neither food nor clothing. The Slave 
works for his master on five days out of the seven; on 
Thursdays and Fridays in each week he is permitted, as a 
rule, to work for himself, although, in many instances, 
Fridays only are allowed him. During the clove-picking 
season the Slave works seven days a week for his owner, 
but of the cloves picked by him on Thursdays and 
Fridays during that period, he is allowed, as a rule, to 
keep for himself a proportion, usually one-third or one- 
half.’ The Report contains another very significant 
passage:—“ When a Slave becomes incapacitated for 
work, owing to disease or accident—old age is hardly ever 
a cause, for the average life of a Slave is a short one—he 
is, in almost every instance, discarded by his owner, and 
has to eke out an existence as best he can. It is pitiful to 
note the starved appearance and miserable condition of the 
disabled specimens of humanity who drag themselves to the 
towns on Friday in each week to solicit alms from the charit- 
able.” After reading such extracts as these, we confess we 
lose patience when we find Mr. Hardinge, who as 
Consul-General has been battling manfully to maintain 
slavery, using the stale old arguments that the slaves 
really like being slaves. Here is the passage to which 
we allude. Writing on May 11th, 1895, Mr, Hardinge 
said :—“The testimony of every European resident in 
Zanzibar would, however, I believe, be that the slave 
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population is, on the whole, contented, and materially a 
good deal better off in relation to its wants than the 
labouring classes in most countries of Europe, so that 
the necessity of immediate abolition is only urgent from 
a2 moral point of view, if the theoretical injustice and in- 
aquality of the system of slavery, an injustice not felt 
by the slaves themselves, since it is in accordance with 
their own religious and social conceptions, is to out- 
weigh every other interest.” There is something delight- 
fully naive and innocent in Mr. Hardinge producing 
this fine old crusted, long-in-bottle argument. One 
almost wonders ke does not talk about the delighted 
slaves dancing to pretty rustic airs played by their 
Arab masters by cracking their whips, after the manner 
of the gentlemen who used to write counterblasts 
to Wilberforce in the old Emancipation days. Of 
course the answer is easy. If the slaves are 
so much in love with their chains, what harm 
«an it do to abolish the status of slavery? Mr. 
Hardinge’s happy slave will never dream of availing him- 
self of his right to go free. But, in truth, England is 
earning a deep and terrible disgrace by her toleration of 
slavery in Zanzibar. The only effective way of getting 
rid of that disgrace is to annex Zanzibar and Pemba and 
mediatise the Sultan. That done, slavery must ipso facto 
be abolished. If, instead of annexation, we have to go on 
with playing the farce of protection, we do not doubt that 
the Foreign Office will be able to beat the Anti-Slavery 
Society and maintain predial slavery on the clove planta- 
tion for another ten years. All those, then, who hate 
slavery, and who desire to see England freed from the 


disgrace under which she now labours, should do their 


best to insist upon the annexation of Zanzibar and its 
incorporation with the British Empire. 





THE FIRST EFFECTS OF THE PAPAL BULL. 


E do not believe, as we wrote a fortnight ago, that 

the Papal Bull on Anglican Orders will prevent 

‘British conversions to Rome. For those who are likely to 
be converted, a number which the progress of thought 
tends for the moment rather to diminish than to increase, 
‘the inflexibility of the Papacy is of itself a charm; while 
its denial that there can be means of grace not derived 
‘threugh itself deepens that secret fear of being left with- 
out supernatural help which weighs so heavily with most 
of those who seek the Roman communion. But it cannot 
‘be doubted that the Bull, with its characteristic arrogance 
and assertion of finality, has roused the pride, it may be 
thas awakened the mind, of the Anglican Church itself. 
The verdict of the mass of the laity was never doubtful, 
and in the Church Congress at Shrewsbury the Bishops 
‘have responded to the Bull by what in secular affairs 
would be described as a cry of haughty defiance. The 
President of the Congress, the Bishop of Lichfield, made, 
indeed, a speech of remarkable moderation, but his 
declaration that a National Church ought to be and must 
‘be free, his doctrine that the essential creed of the Church 
is contained in the acknowledgment of the sonship of 
‘Christ, his broad statement that the confirmation of our 
Yaith must be looked for “in the Bible, in the Church, in 
the conscience, and in human reason,” even his rather 
unspiritual exultation in the increase in the numbers of 
the Anglican episcopate, are all alike denials that sub- 
mission to Rome is in any way essential to the perfect 
Christian character. The Archbishop of York was 
‘less moderate, and declured the claims of the Bull 
to be at once ‘‘arrogant and novel”—we doubt the 
novelty if the word is used in any usual sense—and 
held that “the net result of the Papal letter has been 
first of all to emphasise the isolation of Rome from the 


‘rest of Christendom; to shut her in within the barred 


and bolted gates of her own proud citadel, from which 
she would shut others out.” And the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, who has elsewhere said even stronger things, 
rejecting in the fullness of his historical knowledge the 
Papal decision as contrary to history, said in the Congress 
not only that a National Church had, and must have, 
full independence in its method of presenting the central 
truths, in its rites and in its discipline, but also that 
“‘the unity of the Western Church had been destroyed 
by the assertion that a monarchical constitution is of 
divine appointment,—i.e., by resolving the Church into 
a State, and fighting for it as such.” Even Lord 





i 
Halifax, the President of the Church Union wh 
originally, and as we think unwisely, trusting too mu. " 
in the opinion of individual theologians, brought th 
question forward, has been stung by the Bull into a “4 
consideration of his position. In a speech, remarkab| 
from a layman for its tone of sincere devoutnegs de. 
livered on Monday to the Church Union, he decl 
that his efforts had been met at Rome by a determination 
to make the worst, instead of the best, of the Church of 
England, and by a conspicuous absence of love and sym- 
pathy, and that the Anglican Church would withstand 
the Papacy to its face as St. Paul withstood St. Peter 
In other and less ecclesiastical phrase, Lord Halifay 
claims for his Church and himself the right of private 
judgment; that is, he denies the authority of the Papacy to 
bind the Anglican Church when that Church disapproves, 
—wherewith the “authority” of Rome disappears like 
a dream. What more could John Knox say? It ig 
true Lord Halifax goes on to prove from Catholic theo. 
logians that Leo XIII. is wrong; but if the Pope ig 
wrong on such a point, where. is the impossibility 
that he may be wrong on any other, where, in fact 
is the entire claim of the Papacy to be a final 
Court? Lord Halifax, in truth, asserts independence 
just as strenuously as Dr. Creighton; and it is the 
independence of Anglicanism, not this or that doubt 
as to the validity of its Orders, which is the vital question 
at issue. If the Church is independent, its Orders are 
necessarily for its disciples valid. It is true, also, that 
Lord Halifax appeals to the spiritual benefits resulting 
from the sacraments as administered according to the 
Anglican rite, as proof that that rite must be in accor- 
dance with divine will; but in that argument is hidden 
the very essence of Protestantism, the claim to judgea 
Church by its spiritual fruits, a claim as easily made by a 
Presbyterian or a Quaker. Lord Halifax, in truth, admits 
the separateness and the “sanctity,” in the technical sense, 
of the Church of England as completely as the Bishop 
of Peterborough, who repudiates Rome with something of 
the old Puritan and Calvinist vehemence of expression, 
The total result is that Anglicans, however ecclesiastical, 
whether by position or by mental tendency, repudiate 
the claim of the Papacy to be the sole and final Eccle- 
siastical Court, and much more its claim to ecclesiastical 
sovereignty, as definitely and as finally as does any 
Nonconformist chapel throughout the Kingdom. That 
was the only result to be anticipated from the contro- 
versy, and it has arrived. 


We think the Bishops were right in giving prominence 
to the topic at the Church Congress, for if they had not 
they would have been accused throughout all Protestant 
communions of having shirked it, and we wish that next 
year they would take up in as decisive a way another 
pressing matter. We are convinced that a large section 
of the English clergy in their disappointment at failure 
to attract the masses are falling under the sway of a 
dangerous illusion. They are beginning to think that the 
true secret of influence for a Church is to “serve 
tables ;” or in other words, that to be influential they 
must throw themselves into secular movements, Socialism, 
teetotalism, municipal action, philanthropy in_ every 
aspect, and even political discussion. We do not 
believe a word of it. We have always defended, and 
shall always defend, the right of the clergy as citizens 
to take their part in such movements, and their obliga- 
tion to do so whenever such movements, as, for 
instance, in the case of the anti-slavery agitation, or 
the agitation to rescue Armenia, involve the deepest 
questions of morals. It is ridiculous to say that because 
a man is a minister of Christ he is to witness the murder 
of Christians without a protest, as ridiculous as to say 
that the minister whose grace of compassion drives him 
into every slum of our great cities is thereby degrading o1 
in any way impeding the true work of his calling. But 
we deny absolutely that the influence of a Church springs, 
or can spring, from the devotion of its clergy to such 
movements. What mankind seek, and have always sought, 
from every Church of every religion is supernatural light, 
wisdom as to the Whence and Whither, guidance as to 
belief as well as to the conduct of life in a manner 
acceptable to the higher powers. That light and wisdom 
and guidance may come from example as well as teaching, 
may be maintained by Church observances, and may 
rendered easier of communication by what the Church calls 
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of grace, is true; but it is light which men seek 


rey, and finding it give the clergy influence, or 
fe ok shunt the clergy aside as persons to be 
treated only with conventional respect. The men who have 
e multitudes of disciples have not made them by teach- 
‘so thrift, or “ developing” the love of reading and music, or 
even by inculcating abstinence, but by communicating to 
them something more of divine truth, or of what they 
and their disciples considered such. ‘Phe world is bad 
enough, but it is not so base as is just now believed, nor 
are men s0 thick-headed that they will accept the literary 
lecturer, or the philanthropist, or the teetotaller for the 
orophet they are seeking. The Nonconformists have an 
‘dea of this, and show it by their over-devotion to 
preaching as the only efficacious method of acquiring in- 
fluence; but a section of the Church forgets it altogether, 
and the whole Church pays too little attention to it, 
neglecting to honour study, eloquence, and visibly saintly 
life altogether too much. Modern thought is a great 
wer, but it will no more prevent the masses of mankind 
oa caring about what is to become of them in the next 
world than the electric telegraph will, and it is that care 
which is the root of the influence of great Churches. 
Rome has not gained the mighty influence she exercises 
in places over the poor—e.g., in Ireland—by little doles, 
or little lectures, or little efforts at enlightenment in 
physical science, but by persuading them that she knows, 
as they do not know, what will keep them safe or make 
them welcome in the life to come. Churches are not 
built up on education, however widely you interpret 
that word, but on the instinctive thirst of mankind to 
know whether its destiny is heaven or hell,—again inter- 
preting those broad words according to the light the 
teacher has. 





tHE WOES OF FARMING. 


oo time immemorial it has been customary to make 
fun of ‘farmers’ grumbling.” It has become pro- 
verbial; and, although in recent years the unquestion- 
able misfortunes of the class have aroused sympathy, only 
those who have had to do with land can thoroughly enter 
into the feelings of men who have their living to get from 
one of the most precarious of avocations. Even with 
respect to the trouble of falling prices, which other classes 
of producers and business men have shared with them, 
farmers have been hit harder than the rest, as one after 
another branch of their industry has entirely failed to 
pay, or has become barely remunerative. But it is in 
being almost entirely at the mercy of the seasons that 
the farmer is peculiarly tried. From the time of pre- 
paring the land for the autumn-sown crops to the period 
of gathering in the latest kind of produce, he is never 
free from anxiety as to the weather, which is almost 
always unsuitable to one or another of his crops, and 
frequently to nearly all. In illustration of this fact, it is 
only necessary to recall the circumstances of the last four 
seasons, which, briefly described, have consisted of three 
droughts and a flood. In 1893, after one of the most 
prolonged and severe of droughts during the spring and 
summer, which literally burnt up the pastures, and re- 
duced the production of all crops but potatoes and turnips 
below the standard, wet weather set in with the harvest 
most inopportunely, but passed away without doing much 
damage. The hay crop from permanent meadow-land was 
not much more than half an average one, and the scarcity 
of feed for stock was so great that forced sales were 
numerous, while there was an approach to a milk famine 
fora time. In the following year magnificent crops were 
to a great extent spoilt by one of the wettest of harvests, 
and the rainy weather lasted all through the autumn 
sowing season, so that about one-fourth of the land 
intended for wheat could not be sown with that cereal. 
In 1895, after a drought nearly as prolonged and severe 
as that of 1893, the first half of the harvest was rain y, and 
a large Proportion of the corn was badly injured and 
reduced in value. As in 1893, the drought reduced the 
Yield of all but two crops below the average, the excep- 
tions being potatoes and hops; but the reduction was not 
48 great as in the earlier season, and pastures were not 
ig as badly. At one period of the present season 
armers hopes were high, as nearly all their corn crops 
Were sown in fair time, in spite of a wet March, which, by 
way of compensation, it was supposed, promised a good 














hay crop. But from the end of that month till the second 
week of June, there was an almost absolute drought 
in most parts of the country, which rendered the yield 
of hay almost as small as it was in 1893. 

sional storms of rain, many of them local, saved 
the crops from threatened destruction; but hot and 
dry weather returned after the middle of July and lasted 
till the end of the second week in August. By that time 
the corn crops, all very light except wheat, had been for 
the most part secured in fine condition in the southerm 
half of England and the earliest districts of Scotland and 
Ireland ; but wet weather then set in, lasting through 
September, in which month rain fell nearly every day. 
Large proportions of the corn crops were exposed to this 
flood of rain in the northern counties of England, a con- 
siderable quantity in the Midlands, and a smaller acr 

in the east, west, and south; while in Scotland fully two- 
thirds of the corn were exposed, and more or less in al¥ 
but three or four counties of Ireland. The damage done 
is enormous, the grain being stained and sprouted, while- 
the straw has been turned black and almost rotten in 
some cases. Most of the wheat was secured; but large 
proportions of the barley and oat crops have been rendered 
unmarketable, some of the corn being so grown and 
matted together that it cannot even be threshed. At the 
end of last week there was still a considerable acreage of 
corn out, some of it having been exposed to the repeated 
rains for six weeks. The promising potato crop, too, has 
suffered, disease and supertuberation being more or less 
prevalent in all parts of the Kingdom, but worst in 
Ireland. Great quantities of second crops of hay, by- 
means of which farmers hoped to supplement the scanty 
produce of the first cut, moreover, have been quite spoilt ; 
some of the hops have been stained ; and heavy gales have 
stripped fruit-trees in many districts. 


After all, the theory of compensation applies to this 
latest catastrophe, as it did not to the results of the 
earlier seasons referred to. As in the two preceding dry 
summers, the drought was less severe in the late districts 
of England and Ireland and in Scotland as a whole, than 
in the early parts of the Kingdom, and the crops were 
podtacta better. This season, where the corn was 
lightest, it has been secured for the most part in perfect. 
condition, and will sell all the better for the damage done: 
where the crops are heavy or fair; whereas in the earlier 
years the late districts had the best of it from first to last. 
But either from drought or flood, or both, nearly al¥ 
farmers in the Kingdom have been helpless sufferers this 
season. Imagination may afford to those who have not had 
experience a faint idea of the feelings of the farmer, whose 
fortune is in his fields and pastures, as, day after day, he 
sees his grass being scorched, his corn dwindling, and his 
live-stock half-starving in the burning sunshine, or his 
crops sprouting and rotting in the fields while the pitiless 
rain pours down day after day, and he is helpless to 
rescue them. It is this helplessness which renders the 
woes of the farmer peculiarly distressing. If he could 
be up and doing for even a slight alleviation of his 
misfortune, his mind would be diverted from his loss to 
some extent. But he is at the mercy of the elements, 
and is, perforce, an idle spectator of his own ruin. 
We do not mean to say that the provident, prompt, 
and energetic farmer is as utterly stranded in periods of 
unfavourable weather as the improvident, dilatory, an@ 
inert one. On the contrary, the results of drought may 
be averted to some extent, as by irrigating pastures 
where facilities are available, and by growing drought- 
resisting forage crops for live-stock ; while the disasters of 
a wet haytime or harvest are least where all possible- 
efforts are made to secure crops with the greatest expedi- 
tion while the sun shines, or to stook the corn in the best 
manner for throwing off rain, restoring any sheaves whicl 
afterwards fall to their proper position. But where all is: 
done that can be done the damage from severe drought or 
heavy flood must always be serious, as it is for the most 
part unpreventable. This season, for example, where 
the rain set in with the cutting of the corn, and 
never held off long enough to allow of its drying 
for a month or six weeks, the farmer and his men 
might almost as well have been at sea as on the land, 
for all that they could do to save the crops from 
damage. A little bit of individual testimony is worth 
giving as an example of how keenly this is some- 
times realised by men who are not blessed with a 
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stolidity: which turns the edge of trouble. A farmer 
‘gho gave up his farm, while some portion of his capital 
rpmained, entered into partnership with a business man in 
London, who proved an utter rogue. The dishonesty of 
-the man soon became apparent to the ex-countryman, and 
he-was,in fear of.utter ruin for months before the collapse 
occurred. Yet he declared afterwards that his mental 
trouble.throughout the period of suspense was as nothing 
compared with what he had passed through during his 
farming career. 

The farmer in other countries is no whit better off. In 
Russia, this year, some of the crops were rendered extremely 
deficient generally, and destroyed in some districts, by un- 
favourable -weather ; and a Consular Report states that 
the cultivators of the soil as a body are hopelessly in- 
debted to the State. In parts of Austria-Hungary and 
other Continental countries in which the harvest is as 
late as our own the same damage to corn and potatoes b 
wet weather as has occurred here is reported. Nearly all 
crops in the United States, and some in Canada, are 
greatly below the mark in consequence of drought or 
insect depredations, or both combined. Clouds of locusts 
have settled over Argentina, and the weather has been 
unfavourable to the crops. _ India is threatened with 
famine through drought having prevented sowing to a 
great extent, and injured the crops sown for two seasons 
.in succession. Australia, too, has had a second season 
.of severe drought, which has caused a stock famine, in 
which thousands of cattle and millions of sheep have 
perished ; while the crops at the date of the latest mail 
reports were in a very serious condition. If our farmers 
spffer frequently from the prolonged deterioration of their 
crops-while in growth or being harvested, they are not 
liable to such sudden and sweeping catastrophes as the 
hailstorm which destroyed completely about one-tenth of 
the Manitoba wheat crop this season ; to the frosts on the 
vérge of harvest which have as often as not done more or 
less damage to the corn crops of that Canadian province; 
to the blizzards which frequently occur in the United 
States, to the serious destruction of live-stock, vegetation, 


‘and buildings ; to the wholesale and fatal ravages of insects, 


common in America and some other countries; or to the 
hot winds which wither the ripening crops in Russia and 
Australia. In all parts of the world Nature mingles 
lef punishments with her bounties in such marvellous 
variety and with such distressing frequency that the hasty 
dud irreverent exclamation of a troubled farmer, made in 
‘Oar hearing, seemed almost excusable. ‘There may be a 


spécial Providence for other people,” he said, “ but I am 
‘Quite sure there is none for the farmer.” But, in spite 


of ‘all the woes of farming, it is a wonderfully attrac- 
tive pursuit to the masses of mankind. In Great Britain 
a'man will hardly leave it before he is utterly ruined, 
though his capital may be dwindling year after year; in 
Treland the peasant clings to his wretched plot of bog or 
nearly barren mountain-land ; on the Continent of Europe 
the peasant-proprietor lives a life of penury in cheerful 
sacrifice to the soil which he almost worships; and in 
America millions of free men chain themselves to a life of 
drudgery, and condemn their wives to even more incessant 
and life-wasting toil, for the sake of bare existence on the 
land. Perhaps necessity rather than choice keeps the 
inillions of the peasantry of Russia, India, and many of 
the countries of Asia and Africa toiling on the land for a 
meagre subsistence at the best, with occasional starvation 
thrown in. But whatever allowances are made as to the 
unwilling captives of the soil, and in spite of all that is 
said of the tendency of the rural population to migrate to 
the towns, full consideration will show that the attractions 
of the land are at the bottom of the agricultural depression 
affecting all parts of the world more or less. Freedom, 
independence, fresh air, and occasional sport are so con- 
genial to the majority of mankind that they outweigh the 
troubles ard disadvantages of farming. 








WILLIAM MORRIS. 

E regret deeply to record the death of Mr. William 
Morris on October 3rd, for his was one of the figures 

whose existence helps to make our rather tame Englich life 
varied and vivid and picturesque. As poet, artist decorator, 
and Socialist leader, Mr. Morris touched the community at 
many points, and at all he made a fairly deep impression. If 
he had been selected as Poet-Laureate, no one would have 


thought the chair of Tennyson degraded by the Presence of 
his successor; entire classes accepted his guidance in decora 
tive art; and it is evident from Mr. John Barns’s 
about him that English Socialists looked upon him ag a kind 
of prophet. In.all his various capacities he was in different 
degrees successful, in all he found worshipping disciples, and 
in all he was, so far as the world knows, and as hig friends 
believed, entirely sincere. If a man may be a Christian yet 
not turn the other cheek, so he may be a Socialist yet not 
distribute his goods till the time for obeying that counsel of 
perfection has arrived. Yet there has not lived in thig 
century 2 man whose position was so “impossible,” who 
‘left such an impression of inconsistencies it was hopeless to 
attempt to reconcile. The impression was accurate too, for 
there was incurable inconsistency, or rather discord, between 
the man’s opinions, his genuine opinions, and his inner nature, 
The former were democratic to Socialism, democratic too in 
the old way which induces a dislike for Kings, Lords, and the 
‘hierarchical arrangement of society; the latter was essentially 
Tory, and Tory too of the old type which loves the past, 
and enjoys violent contrasts in grade, and prefers the country 
with its immobility to the City and its ever-changing rush of 
human life. As an artist decorator, Mr. Morris, though a 
Socialist, worked for the rich of the middle-class, gave himself 
no trouble to design for the poor, and either accumulated a for. 
tune, or had he chosen to save, might easily have accumulated 
one. He did not, that we ever heard, give all he received 
back to those whom he employed to produce. Modern in 
every opinion he held, his artistic taste was for the elder 
world which his followers would sweep away, and had he 
heen an architect instead of merely feeling the keenest 
interest in architecture, he would have exulted in producing 
stately bomes and magnificent cathedrals. Educated at Marl- 
borough and Oxford, his mind was saturated with that 
classicism which is the very antithesis of Socialism, and that 
medixvalism to which the first adumbration of the idea of 
equality is necessarily unknown. He looked forward, we sup- 
pose, to the recasting of humanity in a mould from which all 
should emerge more or less alike; but personally he was an 
individualist of the fiercest type, a man who would live as he 
pleased, dress as he pleased, eat as he pleased, and regard the 
will of the majority only as something to be defied. He would 
not even affect to respect the commonplaces of opinion like 
de mortuis nil nist bonum, unless he happened to agree with 
them, and if he disliked anybody, left, we fancy, that impres- 
sion very definitely behind him. We venture to say that if 
his opinions had triumphed, society as reconstituted would 
have had no more bitter, determined, or contemptuous foe, and 


‘that within five years he would have been put to death as too 


dangerous an enemy to be suffered to write or speak or set an 
example at will. He was no more a Socialist by instinct than 
any other man of the Renaissance, of which, in truth, he was 
a belated survival. Even as poet he was the very reverse of a 
Socialist, loving to dwell in his verses on Kings and heroes 
and the men who stand out from the herd, his very soul 
filled with sumptuousness, and with the desire, the suc- 
cessful desire, to create a scented atmosphere, scented 
sometimes with the perfume of the woods and fields, 
sometimes with the perfume that floats in the lofty 
halls where the great live amid delicate ornamentation and 
beautiful maidens, in which the predominant impressions are 
those of peace and beauty. The note of passion is never in 
his song. Its charm is Virgilian, am exquisite unconscious 
perfection of narrative combined with the power of the 
landscape-painter, in which department of art, had his hand 
been able to realise his thought, Mr. Morris would have sur- 
passed most modern men, The present writer has read “ The 
Earthly Paradise ” for hours at a time, always with the same 
effect—which may, of course, be individual to himself—that of 
being exquisitely soothed and carried fairly out of the London 
atmosphere into a more serene and sweeter air. He scarcely 
remembers the stories, which have, indeed, no interest, and 
could quote few lines, for it is not in the line which bites 
that Mr. Morris’s strength consists—the only line he ever sent 
into the language is “the idle singer of an empty day ”—but 
few poems leave, as this writer lays them down, the same sell- 
sation of pleasure, the same recognition of a more peaceful 
mood created in the mind and lasting for hours. He does not, 
in illustration of this appreciation, wish to quote purple pas- 
sages, but rather this kind of thing, which is scattered through 





the twenty-four stories with the lavish profusion belonging 
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a mind which was not, except in its conclusions, 
Socialist, but essentially separate and calm, the latter an 

ithet which those who personally knew Mr. Morris will 
: + as absurd, but which all who read him with intelligence 


only to 


nin the dominant note of his exquisitely tranquillising 
verse. Bellerophon rides into Argos sad :— 


“ Scarce saw he the fair gate, 
Dainty to look on, yet so huge of weight ; 
Nor did the streets’ well-ordered houses draw 
His eyes to Icok at them; unmoved he saw 
The south-land merchants’ dusky glittering train ; 
About the fountain the slim maids in vain 
Drew sleek arms from the water, or turned round 
With shaded eyes at the great horn’s hoarse sound. 
The sight of the King’s house, deemed of all men 
A wonder mid the houses kings had then, 
Drew from him but a troubled frown, as though 
Men’s toilsome folly he began to know ; 
The carven Gods within the banquet-hall, 
The storied hangings that bedight the wall, 
Made his heart sick to think of labour vain, 
Telling once more the oft-told tale of pain. 
Cold in the damsel’s hand his strong hand lay, 
When to the steaming bath she led the way ; 
And when another damsel brought for him 
Raiment wherein the Tyrian dye showed dim 
Amid the gold lines of the broideries, 
Her face downcast because she might not please, 
He heeded not.” 


Or this :— 
“ Now noble was that hall and fair enow, 
Betwixt whose slim veined pillars set arow, 
And marble lattice wrqught like flowering trees, 
Showed the green freshness of the summer seas, 
Made cheery by the sun and many a ship, 
Whose black bows smoothly through the waves did slip. 
In bowls whereon old stories pictured were 
The bright rose-laurels trembled in the air, 
That from the sea stole through the lattices, 
And round them hummed a few bewildered bees.” 


Or this :— 
**In sooth ke dreamed, and dreary was his dream ; 

A bitter thing the world to him did seem; 
The void of life to come he peopled now 
With folk of scornful eyes and brazen brow ; 

. And one by one he told the tale of days 
Wherein an envious mock was the world’s praise ; 
Where good deeds brought ill fame, and truth was not, 
Hate was remembered, love was soon forgot ; 
No face was good for long to look upon, 
And noug’t was worthy when it once was won ; 
And narrow, helpless, friendless was the way, 
That led unto the last most hopeless day 
Of hopeless days, in tangled, troubled wise. 
So thought he, till the tears were in his eyes 
Since he was young yet, for hope lying dead.” 


Or this :— 
“With eyes made grave by their intent 

From out the lordly church they went 

Into the precinct, and withal 

They passed along the minster wall, 

And heard amid the buttresses 

The grey hawks chatter to the breeze, 

The sanctus bell run down the wind; 

Until the priest’s house did they find, 

Built ’neath the belfry huge and high, 

Fluttered about perpetually 

By chattering daws, and shaken well 

From roof to pavement, when the bell 

Flung out its sound o’er night or day.” 
Surely there is a flavour in those lines, which are deliberately 
selected because they are ordinary specimens of the poem, 
which indicate a calm soul leisurely observing in its tran- 
quillity, contented with itself, and sitting apart. They were 
not produced by a mind lost in the squalid bustle of 
Socialism, or in the least careful that to all men the same 
things should be given. We cannot but deem that to 
William Morris, externally far too active, bustling, peremptory, 
almost fierce, there was given an inner life with which his 
“opinions ” bad no relation. 


The utility of such a life so broken, so composite as it were, 
80 full of inconsistencies, may reasonably be questioned. Mr. 
Morris’s influence upon art, though it was in its way beneficial, 
will: probably expire, his poetry will never be read by the 
million, and we doubt if he ever added ten men to the crowd 
of active Socialists, which, indeed, draws ita recruits from a 
general reservoir of misery, and not from teaching like his; 
and yet the English world would have been the poorer for his 
absence. We are all so much alike, that a man so little like 


many sides to him, some so bright and some so dull, 
is a positive relief to the monotony of the crowd. The 
world of jewels would be the richer if it contained a stone 
in which every facet should not only reflect a different 
coloured ray, but actually be of a different inherent colour; 
and a man like William Morris, who was half a dozen men, 
has in that very fact a charm for the onlooker. A world of 
such men would go to pieces from its very confusion, no one 
compelling the order which in no one could exist,—but one 
such man, that is different. The present writer detests 
Socialism as a stereotyping of humanity in one sordid form; 
and has little appreciation of Mr. Morris as an artistic 
decorator, but he feels himself, nevertheless, the poorer for 
the death of a considerable narrator in rhythm, who had in 
his verse the power, the great as well as the pleasant power, 
of showering down tranquillity. To read “The Earthly 
Paradise” slowly, line by line, is like sitting out of doors on 
a summer evening when the sitter is happy. The tranquillity 
which supervenes is not only a source of pleasure—and all 
true literature must be tested by the pleasure it gives—but a 
renewal of strength from the soft fresh air, 





WOMEN AND MONEY. 
NHE Draper’s Record has dug a curious piece of information 
out of the report of the Inspector-General of Bankruptcy, 
This fact is the comparatively small number of failures among 
women engaged in business. In a word, it is a rare thing for 
a woman engaged in business to go bankrupt. That is what 
any man conversant with business would expect tobe told, 
and in this case, at any rate, the statistics correspond with 
the general impression of the world that women in business 
are more careful than menv,—less liable to run into excess and 
to ruin themselves by too adventurous a spirit. There is 
another fact about women who trade which is not to be found 
in any return or body of statistics, but which is none the less 
a fact. It is that women very seldom, indeed we might safely 
say never, make fortunes in business. At first sight it may 
seem as if these two facts had little or nothing to do with 
each other. In truth, however, they are closely related. The 
methods of doing business which bring men great fortunes 
also bring them to bankruptcy. It is just because women do 
not become millionaires by trading that they so seldom come 
to ruin. Ask any man who has built up a great business by 
trade how it was that he managed to make his fortune and to 
develop a great industrial organisation out of nothing. After 
he has remembered to pay his homage to luck—almost all 
men of business at the bottom of their hearts believe that 
they owe everything in the last resort to their good luack— 
he will tell you that he got on because he seized every 
opportunity that came in his way, and had the pluck to. 
launch out where other men were timid. “If whenI had 
made my first £1,000 I had funked, and had resolved I would 
go slower, and not risk what I had already made, I should be 
a petty trader still. Instead, I realised that the right way 
was to follow my luck and not to worry about risking what I 
had gained with so much difficulty. Accordingly I put my 
first £1,000 into business again, enlarged my old premises, 
and opened a branch, and this though I had to go into debt to 
do it, and though every one said there wasn’t £10 more trade 
to be got in the district. I got rich because I dared take my 
chance, and wasn’t frightened at my first bit of success.” 
Ask the bankrupt what ruined him, and he will tell you 
exactly the same story. “If I had only been content with 
moderate gains I should have been all right. Only, unfor- 
tunately, I thought when I had made my first £1,000 I could 
make another £1,000 just as easily. Accordingly, instead of 
keeping what I had got, I put it all into the business again, 
and went on doing this till in the end I had lost everything.” 
But a woman in business when she has made her first £1,000 
never acts like this. Instead of being elated by her success 
she is a little frightened. “It is true,” she argues, “I have 
been lucky this time; but then think of the chances I ran of 
losing my money altogether. Most certainly I will not be 
such a fool as to run the risk again. I have got my £1,000 
safe and I will keep it so.’ With this resolve strong on her 
she does her best to guard her £1,000, and goes on with-her 
business as before, only trying to avoid more than ever the 
risk of making losses. To put the matter in a nut-shell, a 
woman conducts her business on the cardinal principle of 





others, so incapable of being described by a formula, with so 





making as few losses as possible, a man on the cardinal prin- 
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ciple of making as many profits as possible. The woman’s 
maxim is “ Avoid losses,” the man’s “ Look out for gains.” 


It is worth while to consider how it happens that women 
and men should as a rule have such very different business 
standpoints. Women and men do not differ so materially in 
anind that it is sufficient to say women act so because they are 
women, and men because they are men. There is no 
essential quality in women which makes them take the safe 
course in business rather than the speculative one. What, 
then, is the explanation? We believe it is to be found in 
ithe fact that ninety-nine women in a hundred make their 
acquaintance with money and with business as trustees. 
Women do not as a rule begin as money-getters. Their 
introduction to the use of money is as trustees for some one 
else. The husband hands over a certain amount of his money 
to his wife, and tells her to spend it for him. Hence the woman, 
avhen she uses the money, uses it knowing that she is acting as 
« trustee,—z.c., that the money is only to be used by her for 
specific purposes, and that she will kave to account for it to 
ome one else. But we all know the paralysing effect of 
trusteeship, and how it invariably makes the trustee feel that 
his duty is rather to protect his fund from losses than to 
make gains. We have said that “ Avoid losses ” is the woman’s 
anotto, but it is also the trustee’s. His main idea is to be 
able to give a satisfactory account of his stewardship when- 
ever, and if ever, he is called to account. Itis also the woman’s. 
And this mental habit of looking at money asa trust has been 
‘sanded down through generations upon generations of women, 
and is instinctively caught by the daughter from the mother. 
Thus, however free a woman really is as regards the spending 
of her money, she never quite shakes off the trustee feeling. 
The man feels,—‘ The money is my own, and if I like to risk 
it, or to make ducks and drakes of it, no one has any right 
to object. As long as it is really my own money, who has 
any power to ask me to account for its use?” The woman 
mever feels thus. She has always in the back of her mind 
the notion that she may have to defend and account 
for her use of her money. Hence, she is perpetually 
checked and hampered by the chilling question——‘‘Can I 
justify such action? Have I a right to act thus?” The 
manly attitude—* You be d——d! I'll do what I like with my 
-own money, even if I lose it,” is seldom hers. We do not, of 
course, meak to write as if there were no women spendthrifts: 
There are, no doubt, thousands of such women,—women who 
have no sort of notion of the value of money, and let it run 
through their fingers as if it were water. But these women 
are not the women who embark upon business operations. 
They are the women who have been allowed to regard money 
dike children, and who spend it like children. It is always to 
%e noticed that they think little or nothing of the actual 
money. Instead, such women regard it as a natural right to 
‘have all the diamonds and fine clothes and expensive house- 
hold gear that they like, and order these things accordingly. 
The bi!ls which represent their luxuries are quite another thing. 
—a wholly incxplicable matter entirely out of their ken, and 
‘one which ought to be dealt with by men alone. They cannot 
understand money matters, but they do know that it is im- 
possible not to have such and such things in the way of 
jewels and dress. The woman gambler, again, either at the 
card-table or on the racecourse or on the Stock Exchange, does 
not act timidly as regards money, but scatters it broadcast. 
But gambling is a real vice,—a disease of the mind which is 
quite unchecked by ordinary mental influences. Note, how- 
-ever, that women very seldom play deliberately for moderate 
and non-gambling stakes. They either hate all forms of 
wisking money on chance, and shun the notion of losing money 
at cards with a sort of terror, or else are true gamblers. The 
adea of parting with thirty shillings and having nothing to 
show for it—nothing, that is, to account for the loss—is tu 
them something portentous and bewildering. Of course there 
are exceptions to every rule, but the woman who plays quietly 
and willingly for moderate stakes, and feels neither the 
gamblers’ itch nor any horror of the risk of parting with 
money without any excuse, is, we venture to declare, exceed- 
ingly rare. As a rule a woman who plays cards for money 
feels like the cashier who is staking out of his master’s till. 


It has often been noted that women are more honour- 
able in money matters than men, and that it is far less rare 
to have a small loan paid back by a woman than by a man. 
This fact, again, appears to us to be fully explained by the 








trustee theory of woman’s attitude towards money. Women 
are not honester in other things than men, but the notion 
of money being a trust overrides and dominates other con. 
siderations. The man who borrows is very apt to forget all 
about the matter. The woman who borrows feels that a double 
trust runs with the money, and she cannot rest till she hag 
repaid it. No doubt there are here also many exceptions, 
because there are many bad women, but at least it is safe to 
say that women are far less careless about money matters 
than men, and therefore less likely to commit the small acts 
of pecuniary dishonourableness which come from negligence, 
Take it as a whole, women are more careful about money 
matters than men, and attach more importance to money, 
Hence it happens that they never make great fortunes, seldom 
go bankrupt, and generally are rather more scrupulous than 
men in small pecuniary tranactions. 





ANIMAL ANTIPATHIES. 


F Sppre neice DENT describes a curious scene witnessed 

at the Zoological Gardens. He had for companion a 
gentleman, now dead, who was a dwarf, and walked with 
crutches. “As soon as the tiger saw him he lashed 
his tail, and finally stood up on his hind-legs against the 
bars, and remained in a state of great excitement. We 
who saw it at the time were much struck by the sight, 
though whether its behaviour were due to alarm or intenge 
curiosity we could not tell.” Probably the tiger’s excite. 
ment was due to neither, but to the latent antipathy which 
many animals feel for anything abnormal, either in their 
own species, or even among others with which they are 
well acquainted. It is the feeling which prompts storks or 
rooks to destrey at once the young of other birds which are 
hatched from eggs placed in their nests, and dogs to bark at 
cripples or ragged beggars, or, as in this case, roused the dis. 
like of an observant Zoo tiger who saw men of normalsize 
and proportions pass every day before its cage. 

The belief in permanent antipathies among animals is very 
ancient. It appears in all the monkish tertiaries. There the 
otter is always the enemy of the crocodile, and the unicorn of 
the elephant; while the dragon is hated by the hart, and in 
turn dislikes all beasts, including the panther, whose exquisite 
perfume, so agreeable to all other animals, disgusts the 
dragon, who runs away the moment he smells it. Turning 
from legend to facts, we find that animal antipathies have a 
range as wide or wider than the instinctive dislikes of men. 
They are in part exactly the same in kind as the latter, one 
animal exciting in another exactly the same disgust that a 
baboon or a black-beetle does in the minds of many human 
beings; but the list of hereditary enemies—of one species 
which is the sworn foe of another, and has left in the weaker 
species an inbred and ancieat sense of horror and fear—is far 
longer than the list of hereditary enemies of the dominant 
species—man. Instances of purely instinctive, inexplicable 
antipathy are naturally the least common, but there are very 
marked and definite examples. It is quite impossible, for 
instance, to account for the intense disgust which the camel 
excites in horses. They have been associated in many countries 
for centuries in the common service of man, and early training 
makes the horse acquiesce in the proximity of the creature 
which disgusts him. Otherwise it is far more difficult to 
accustom horses to work with camels than with elephants, 
precisely because the repugnance is a natural antipathy, and 
not a reasoned fear. They get used to the sight of an 
elephant, but the smell of a camel disgusts and frightens 
them. English horses which have never seen a camel refase 
to approach ground where they have stood. Recently 4 
travelling menagerie was refused leave to encamp on a village 
green in Suffolk, not because it was not welcome, for a wild- 
beast show is always vastly popular, but because the green was 
also the site of a market, and the farmers’ gig-horses invariably 
refused to be driven across it after camels had stood there. 
Yet last week two bears were being exhibited in Harley Street, 
and no horse showed any fear of them. One horse almost 
touched the larger bear, but neither it nor the team of 4 
four-in-hand which passed showed any nervousness. k 

Near relationship is no guarantee that instinctive anti- 
pathy shall not exist between two species. Hounds 
always hunt a fox, or in Brittany the wolf, with their 
hair standing up, though the same species of hound hunts 








deer or hares indifferently with the coat smooth. The 
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innate dislike of bees for some persons is probably rightly 
attributed to some difference of scent, but why they dislike 
the scent-of some people and like that of others when both 
are equally well-disposed to the bees is not known. It seems 
due to unreasoning caprice, to antipathy, and nothing else. 
‘The dislikes of dogs and cats for certain people are probably 
more reasonable. They divine, like children, who are really 
in sympathy with them and who are not; neither is this a 
very difficult task, for most people are far more demonstrative 
with animals than they are when desirous of conciliating 
their own species. 

From these antipathies of sentiment the antipathies of 
fnheritance must be carefully distinguished. Many of these 
gan be explained, though the motive is less obvious in some 
cases than in others. The hatred of all cattle for dogs is very 
marked. There is no doubt that this is a lasting inheritance 
from the days in which their calves were constantly killed 
‘by wolves or wild dogs. In India instances_of sportsmen 
seeing the new-born calf, with its mother defending it from 
wolves, occur in most books on jungle sport, and the hatred 
of the canide associated with the strongest animal instinct, 
the love of their young, has never been effaced among 
cattle even in England, where the last wolf was killed in 
the days of Henry VII. Why the horse not only does not 
share this antipathy, but, on the contrary, loves a dog, it is 
difficult to explain. Wolves are very destructive to foals in 
Russia, especially in the Baltic provinces, where horse- 
breeding is an extensive industry. Possibly our English 
horses are mainly descended from the stable-bred animals 
imported after the disappearance of the wolf, and the 
ancestral fear of the canidz has been eliminated. 


Donkeys dislike dogs even more than cattle do, and if loose 
seldom lose a chance of kicking or biting them. The writer 
has seen a donkey chase a half-grown puppy into a stream, 
follow it in, and strike at it with its fore-feet. It is now 
believed that the “ cat and dog” antipathy, which has passed 
into proverb, has also its origin in the destruction of the 
whelps of some of the large felide by wild dogs. There is 
much probability in this conjecture, for it is the dog, and not 
the wolf, which the tiger so intensely dislikes; and it is only 
the packs of wild dogs, and not wolves, which would venture 
to killa cub. Leopards, which naturally live in the branches 
of trees, simply look on dogs as a favourite article of food; 
and the puma of the pampas, which inhabits a country where 
the wi'd dog is unknown, is also a great dog-killer. The dogs 
on their part seem quite aware of this difference of view on 
the part of the various cats; they will mob a tiger and hunt 
all tiger-cats. But they all seem to fear the leopard, and by 
nature to fear the puma, though in North America they can 
be trained to hunt it. It was recently noticed that a large 
dog, which found its way to a point opposite the outdoor 
eages of the lion-house at the Zoo, crept underneath a seat as 
soon as the puma caught sight of it, and exhibited signs of 
the utmost nervousness and fear. Most of the keepers at the 
{Zoo are agreed that those animals which exhibit marked likes 
or dislikes for visitors have the strongest possible antipathy 
to black men. Children they also dislike, but for the obvious 
reason that the children tease them. It has long been noticed 
that all the monkeys hate a negro; but the experiment was re- 
cently tried on a large scale, and the scope of animal antipathy 
for the dark-skinned races was found to extend far beyond 
the monkey-house. When Mr. Hagenbeck’s Somalis were at 
the Crystal Palace they were invited one Sunday to see the 
Zoo, whither they went, accompanied by Mr. Menzies, the 
African explorer and hunter, who had brought them from 
Somaliland. There was nothing to which the most sensitive 
European could object in the appearance of these free, half- 
Arab tribesmen, and much that was most attractive. They 
Were straight and tall; they had high noses, fine eyes, white 
teeth, and a skin the colour of a not quite ripe black grape. 
They were strict Moslems, exquisitely cleanly, washing con- 
stantly not only their limbs and bodies, but their teeth and 
hair, They dressed in the whitest of linen, and carried 
weapons of the brightest steel, spending their spare moments 
in polishing either these or their teeth. They did not smoke, 
they did not drink, and the large room in which some thirty 
of them slept was as sweet as a hayloft; and they mach 
objected to the British working man coming into their 
room, because his clothes were dirty. When all this gallant 


an uproar. The animals were furious. They roared with 
rage. The apes and monkeys were frightened and angry. 
The antelopes were alarmed, and even the phlegmatic wild 
cattle were excited. They recognised their natural enemies, 
the dark-skinned men who have hunted them for a thousand 
centuries in the jungles and the bush, and with whom 
their own parents did battle when they were captured 
and carried off captive in the Nubian deserts; and like 
the Grecian ghosts at the sight of ADneas in the shades, 
they raised a war-cry, though the sound did not die in 
their throats. Animal antipathy is thus closely correlated 
with like emotions in man. It may be traced in all its varia- 
tions from purely instinctive and physical distaste, the dislike 
for the camel felt by the horse being much on a par with that 
felt by a Southern white for a South American negro, to ita 
rational climax in antipathy based on danger known to 
animals and men alike, and exhibited in the common and 
intense horror of the poisonous snake. A tame monkey hag 
been known to drop down in a dead faint when suddenly con- 
fronted with a snake. This sounds almost;too human; but 
fainting in sudden terror, though rare among animals, in 
which this form of panic more often causes paralysis of the 
limbs, is not confined to monkeys. Grey parrots, which are 
highly nervous birds, will drop from the perch and lose con- 
sciousness under any strong impulse of fright. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE POVERTY OF THE CLERGY. 


(To THE Epitor or THe “ SpPEcTATOR.”] 
Si1r,—For twelve months I have been living quite in the 
country, and the condition of the country clergy has been 
forced upon my notice. Your correspondent, “A. N.,” says: 
—* TI will tell you who are the poor clergy : they are, with few 
exceptions, the: incompetent, half-educated, or eccentric men 
who ought to have been attorneys’ clerks, or have joined somy 
other equally humble class of men.” My experience in this 
remote part of England is quite different from this, and I have 
no reason to suppose it in any way exceptional. Tuke the 
vicar of my own parish. He took a “first class” at his Uni- 
versity, won a University English essay prize, has exammed 
for his University, and been an Extension lecturer; there is 
no reason to suppose he would not have done well in a more 
lucrative profession had he not chosen that of holy orders. 
“ A. N.” amusingly speaks of the number of his early friends 
who have become “rectors and vicars,” as if these words 
betokened sure conditions of comfort. The vicar here has 
somewhat more than £150 a year, but his income has already 
been lessened, once if not twice, since he took the living, by 
the falling of rent, and may be lowered again by the same 
cause. His work seems to me to have no end; besides the 
regular duties of a clergyman he is choir-trainer, chief bell- 
ringer, captain of the cricket club, chairman of the Parish 
Council and of the Clab Committee. The labour of teaching, 
influencing, encouraging, aiding, reproving, reforming, goes 
on for ever. The whole life of the village flows through the 
vicarage. And he is no singular instance. His predecessor was 
such another worker, his nearest clerical neighbour is just as 
devoted and active, but upon a still smaller income. I know, 
too, three or four clergymen in this neighbourhood, men of 
education and intellect, married men with families and very 
narrow means, but labouring steadily at their duties with 
heart and soul,—one of them has suffered a sort of village 
martyrdom from his resolve to raise the sexually low moral 
standard of his previously neglected parish. Well, I wonder 
at and admire these men, and that large number of clergymen 
spread over the country of whom they are simply repre- 
sentative. They will receive “A. N.’s” words of contempt 
very calmly,—but on their behalf I feel that I do well to be 
angry. English Churchmen may make up their minds— 
though, I believe, they will not—to suffer thousands of such 
men to strive under the weary daily pressure of poverty, but 
at least they ought to be safe from insult. The advice which 
your correspondent appears to tender to clergymen of ability 
and little means is to become, like the friends of his youth, 
Bishops or “other distinguished dignitaries.” The rectors 
and vicars that I have been writing of are just as likely to 
be made Bishops as are the editora of the Spectator !—I am, 








<ompany of dark men entered the lion-house there was 





Sir, &z., RustTIicvus. 
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BOOKS AS COMFORTERS OF THE SOUL.. 

‘ [To rae EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In your very interesting article on “Books as Com- 
forters of the Soul” in the Spectator of September 26th you 
wrote that we have all asked for and yearned for such a book 
as will quicken dead hope and bring comfort to the mind 
when illness of body or sorrow of mind have darkened life as 
with a cloud; and you add, “Alas! there is no such book in 


all the world.” Is this really the case? I can well believe. 


that there is no such book which can be handed to each and 
every sufferer with the certainty, or even probability, of relief, 
nor can relief in such circumstances be prescribed from out- 
side, as a physician would prescribe for his patient; but surely 
most of us have certain books, or certain portions of books, to 
which we instinctively turn in those dark hours to which you 
refer. The same book may not be our resource in all diffi- 
culties, it may be the intellect which requires clearing, or the 
deadened emotions which require arousing; the heart knoweth 
its own bitterness. The “dark cloud” has for a time obscured 
the distant light of hope or belief; like a pilot in a fog, we 
have to feel our way by soundings, by slow and painful pro- 
cesses, till our landmarks fall into line again and the light re- 
appears. 

I think, however, such books as those to which I refer must 
be old friends. We can rarely, and only by accident, light 
on what we require in new and strange writings. What will 
attract one will repel another. Your correspondent, Mr. D. 
Stewart Cormack, has found the consolation he needs in 
Thomas a Kempis, and so have thousands of others; but John 
Wesley said that ‘“‘when the ‘Imitatio Christi’ had repelled 
him by its asceticism, he was led by the perusal of Taylor’s 
‘Holy Living and Dying’ to dedicate all his life, even all his 
thoughts, words, and actions, to the service of God.” I have 
known the works of such diverse writers as Stanley, Newman, 
and Bunyan serve to break the spell of gloom. It is in this 
aspect, of the familiar friend, in time of trouble, that the Bible 
stands peerless among books. 

If I am right in the view which I have endeavoured to 
express, there is one melancholy reflection which presents itself. 
In these days of haste and hurry, and of “ periodicalism,” 
there are very many, especially among the young, who rarely 
seem to turn to a book twice. If they read such as are 
worthy of reperusal, even these are at once put aside in favour 
of something which is newer. Those who have lost, or who 
have never known, the desire to possess a few good books of 
permanent worth—books to which they may turn again and 
again with the certainty of finding what they are in search 
of—are deprived of an inexhaustible source of comfort and 
refreshment.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. 





IRRELIGION OF WORKING MEN. 
[To THE EpiTor or THR “SpectaToR.’’] 
S1z,—Your remark in the Spectator of October 3rd, that “the 
chance of Catholicism in England consists in the 
irreligion of the masses of workmen,” was curiously confirmed 
the other day by a working man in London, who said to a lady, 
the wife of a very exalted dignitary, “Iam not in the least a 
religious man, and it is not at all likely that I shall ever 
become a religious man; but if I ever were to take to religion, 
itis the Catholics” (meaning, of course, the Roman Catholics} 
“that I should turn to.” This appears to indicate an entirely 
new possibility. The old dread of “Popery” has to all 
appearance died out: Cardinal Manning’s bold innovation in 
“entering in unto the people” won the hearts of the dockers 
and convinced them that there could not be much amiss in 
his religion; and there is no doubt that the working class, 
who have neither time nor inclination for the investigation of 
religious title-deeds, will be likely, if they turn to religion at 
all, to prefer a system which makes a strong and unhesitating 
assertion of authority, to one which, like Nonconformity, makes 
no claim to authority at all; or one which, like the Church of 
England, does indeed make some claim, but, if not “with the 
stammering lips of ambiguous formularies,” at any rate in a 
less decided and less intelligible voice than the Church of 
Rome. And it is probable that the Pope’s absolute and un- 
compromising condemnation of Anglican Orders will fall in 
with the tendency of working people to go to the shop which 
makes the loudest and most distinct assertion of its extensive 
possession of the genuine article.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Chelmsford, October 3rd. R, E. BartLett, 
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CHURCH NOTIOES. 
[To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” |] 

S1r,—The Establishment has not a monopoly of curious 
“Church notices.” A friend of mine once heard a worthy 
old deacon in a Baptist chapel give out that the collection 
that morning would be in aid of the “Society for Propagation, 
of the Jews.” Most people have supposed that any externa} 
assistance to the fulfilment of the promise made to Abraham, 
was superfluous. At a certain Metropolitan church, where 
many marriages are celebrated, the clerk was in the habit of 
giving out after reading the list of couples, “If any of you 
know any just cause or impediment why these persons should 
not be respectably joined together,” &c. It certainly sounded 
so, but possibly the fault was more in the clerk’s voice than, 
his intentions.—I am, Sir, &c., E. S. T. 





COPYRIGHT. 
[To tHE EpiIToR oF THE ‘* SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I have read with interest your valuable remarks on 
copyright, &@ propos of Matthew Arnold’s poems, in the 
Spectator of October 3rd. If a writer leaves his copyright (as. 
the late Master of Balliol did) to the University of Oxford or 
of Cambridge, or to any college in either, or to certain other 
learned bodies, on trust for the charitable and educational 
purposes of the institution, it is, I believe, the fact that the 
copyright is thereby made perpetual and does not expire in. 
the ordinary course. Whenever this plan is adopted, such 
scandals as you mention are impossible. But I should like 
further information on a point connected with this. <A writer 
may wish to provide for his widow or children by leaving them 
his copyright. Supposing he does this, and they thereupon 
keep the copyright till, say, six months before it is timed to- 
expire, can they then, by making a present of the copyright to: 
an Oxford College, prevent it at the last hour, so to speak, 
from expiring at all, or is it necessary that this should have 
been done by the author himself in his lifetime? Or again, 
supposing a copyright has twenty years to run, can the author 
bequeath it for nineteen years to his widow and then in 
perpetuity to a college P—I am, Sir, &., 
Nouuiium Tempus Occurrat Honestatt. 





BIRDS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 
(To tHe Epiron or THE “ Srrctator.’’] 
S1r,—Allow me, as Chairman of the Migration Committee: 
(not Council) of the British Association, to inform you that 
the investigation upon which the Committee has been en- 
gaged for sixteen years has not “cost little or nothing,” as 
stated by the writer of an article in the Spe-tator of October 3rd.. 
I cannot now refer to the accounts of the Committee, but I 
believe the cost has amounted to some £300, of which about 
one-half has been provided by private generosity ; but all that 
is now spent. The secretary of the Committee is Mr. John 
Cordeaux of Great Cotes House, Lincoln, R.S.O., and he, F 
am sure, would gladly receive any contributions that persons 
interested in the inquiry might make to the necessary ex- 
penses, towards which the Association has just accorded the 
Committee a further grant of £40,—all we can depend upon 
at present. I may perhaps be permitted to add that the: 
last Report of the Committee, to which is appended Mr. 
Clarke’s admirable “ Digest” of the observations, is to be 
obtained at the office of the British Association, Burlington 
House, W., and I trust that the demand for it may be large, 
since so much nonsense has been written on the migration of 
birds that this plain statement of ascertained facts, free from 
theory or speculation of any kind, may serve to correct many 
misconceptions of the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED NEWTON. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, October 3rd. 





“TRUSTS” IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(To tax Eprror or THE “Srecraror,.”] 
Sir,—Your concluding paragraph on the above subject, im 
the Spectator of October 3rd, says :— We are not liable (in 
England) to the tyranny of trasts and combinations in the 
world of pure commerce.” Unfortunately this is not quite 
correct, for trusts are beginning to take possession of some of 
our British trades. At the present time there exists—with 
its headquarters in Birmingham—a combination or trust in 
the metallic bedstead trade throughout Great Britain, which 
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is so cleverly arranged that it is practically impossible for any 
outsider to start making brass or iron bedsteads unless he 
joins the combination, and even then he has to sue for admit- 
tance, which will probably be denied him. If, however, he 
tried to start independently of it, he would be unable to buy 
his raw material or get any workmen used to the trade, as all 
the makers of iron and brass for bedsteads have agreed to 
only supply the combination, and the workmen are all pledged 
by their Union to only work for makers belonging to it. Con- 
sumers have therefore to look to foreign competition alone if 
prices are to be kept down. This bedstead trust is at present 
guccessful, so many other local trades are now emulating its 
example, but at present have fortunately not accomplished 
much.—I am, Sir, &c., Brum. 





SOME CURIOSITIES OF BIBLICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
[To tHE Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 

$1z,—In the voluminous account of the Czar’s reception 
in Paris, which appeared in the Daily Telegraph of 
October 7th, the following quaint specimen of Biblical lore 
occurs. ‘The italics are mine:—“ These representatives of 
the broad basis of Parisian life were thrust into the back- 
ground, and were fain, like Nicodemus before his conversion, to 
climb up a tree in order to catch a glimpse of the modern 
Messiah in his Muscovite uniform.” I cannot help suspecting 
itto be the same eloquent pen that wrote in a first (and, I 
believe, last) number of some weekly journal, whose name I 
forget, that the policy of that journal would be one of sym- 
pathy for the masses, and would be in harmony with the 
spirit of that Teacher who chose to appear amongst men as 
“the son of the humble carpenter of Arimathea.” Surely it 
must be the same head that entertained such peculiar notions 
of Joseph and Nicodemus.—I am, Sir, &c. E. E. 





OUR WAIFS AND STRAYS, 
[To THE EpITOoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 

$1r,—May I draw the attention of your readers to the work 
which is being done by the Church of England Waifs and 
Strays Society, the special machinery of the National Church 
for dealing with outcast, orphan, and destitute children? In 
its sixty-five homes, scattered over England and Wales, and 
boarded out with carefully selected foster-parents, are two 
thousand four hundred children, many of them rescued from 
the worst surroundings. Unfortunately the Society’s funds 
are now overdrawn to the extent of over £3,000, many de- 
serving cases having to be refused. 


It is hardly necessary to point out the immense benefit to 
the community of such work for children as is being carried 
on by this Society, as it is a well-known fact that the remark- 
able and continual diminution of crime is mainly due to the 
efforts now being put forth for the rescue and care of neg- 
lected children. A lady has promised £100 towards the 
extinction of the debt on condition that seven other gifts of 
like amount are forthcoming before November 12th; and, as 
Chairman of the Society, I appeal ‘earnestly to your readers 
to meet this offer, and thus assist in enabling the Committee 
to proceed with its beneficent work unhampered by debt. 
The Secretary to the Society, Mr. E. de M. Rudolf, Church 
House, Westminster, S.W., will gladly receive donations and 
subscriptions, and give full information as to the Society’s 
operations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wm. WatsHAm WAKEFIELD. 





FISHERMEN AND SEA-GULLS. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 
Siz,—Perhaps among your many readers some will be found 
who can record similar instances of the intelligence of the 
8ea-gull to that which came under my observation last week. 
At the quaint little fishing village of Beer, in East Devon—a 
favourite haunt of sea-gulls—the presence in the pretty little 
creek of a large number of sea-birds is always noticeable. It 
18, in fact, one of the many delightful charms connected with 
the Village. It is pleasant to watch the exquisitely graceful 
galls riding upon the waves close to the shore and among the 
boats going to and fro, and it is also very pleasant to know 
that the remarkable tameness of the birds is due to the 
affection shown them by the Beer fishermen, who, to 
their credit be it said, preserve them with almost re- 


ligious zeal. In the early mornings, when the men pull 
their boats to the crab-pots, the gulls follow them, and 
are fed with fish-offal. They have been known to take 
food from the fishermen’s hands, and often to alight on the 
boats at sea, and help themselves to bits of fish placed for 
them on the seats close to the men on board. It is the proud 
boast of some of the fishermen there that the birds know 
them. This is as it should be, for the gull is not onlya 
beautiful and harmless bird, but is also, as this and many 
other instances prove, possessed of sufficient intelligence to 
discern who are their friends in whom they can place confi- 
dence. "Tis a pity they should ever be frightened with the 
sound of a gun.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Yeovil, October 5th. Grorcse F, MunFrorgp. 





ANIMAL HELPERS. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “SpectarTor.”] 
S1r,—Your paper is regularly forwarded to me in South 
Africa, and much appreciated by myself and my assistant- 
teachers. It has occurred to me to write a few remarks on an 
article on “ Animal Helpers,” which lately appeared in your 
columns, although to the bulk of your readers I fear they will 
appear somewhat tardy. One curious instance has been related 
to me from several sources. In driving the long spans of oxen 
which draw the waggons in this land a boy always leads the 
front pair and is called “ leader,” or “voor looper.” Baboons 
have been trained to do this, only, I am told, they will never 
go through water, but, reaching a drift, would jump up on the 
yoke of the fore oxen. One baboon which travelled in this 
manner with his master was in the habit of sharing in his 
potations as well. A baboon was once, I have been told, used 
to turn the points on a railway, his master, who was lame, 
sitting by and directing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Dwe.urr 1n SoutH AFRICA. 





A DOG-STORY. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpectTator.”’} 

Srr,—Among the Spectator dog-stories I have not seen any 
akin to the following. My little friend is a mixture of 
poodle and Maltese, not particularly clever, but intelligent, 
and fairly educated as regards tricks. She has always been 
good at home when left by herself or with the servants; but 
when paying visits, or in lodgings, her devotion to me has 
been somewhat embarrassing. At the beginning of the year 
I gave up my house and warehoused the furniture, and then 
settled down in a furnished house in the country. There we 
stayed five months, but ‘Miss Baldi’ never felt it to be home; 
if I went out alone she gave way to grief, restlessness, and 
sometimes, I grieve to say, howlings, loud and many. When, 
having taken an unfurnished house, the furniture appeared, 
the dog was a different being,—she seemed to know each 
chair and sofa as they were disgorged from the van; and 
when a particular easy-chair appeared she immediately curled 
herself round on it, and there remained, although it was taken 
up into the attic (being broken), away from us all. The dog, 
be it remembered, had not seen her furniture for eight 
months.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Parkstone. Sopura Breas. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 
SIR GEORGE TRESSADY.* 


THERE are passages of very great power in this book, but on 
the whole it is less matured, less completely worked into an 
imaginative whole, and less fascinating than any of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s other books,—Bessie Costrell, that powerful 
little tragedy of village life, not excepted. There is a portion 
of the book,—the part which concerns Mrs. Allison and her 
clumsy, boorish-hearted son, Lord Ancoats,—which reads like 
a foreign element in the story, introduced almost for the sake 
of artificialiy prolonging it, without any substantial relevance 
to the rest of the book, a portion of it that is very inferior in 
workmanship and very much less interesting. And again, in 
many parts the political discuszions are so protracted and 
elaborate that we begin to think that these parts of the book 
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‘were conceived as a new instalment of Mrs, Marcet’s dialogues 
on scientific subjects,—the special science being social politics. 
But the greatest fault we have to find with it is that the new 
characters are far from attractive, while the old ones have 
not improved, but on the contrary have deteriorated since 
they were formerly introduced to us. Marcella herself is not 
nearly so fresh and natural as she was in the story which took 
its name from her, and the reader tires of Mrs, Humphry 
Ward’s incessant panegyrics on her beauty and sweetness, 
which amount almost to a kind of idolatry. Even Betty 
Leven, who reappears in this tale, is somewhat overdone, her 
liveliness bordering occasionally on deadly-liveliness. The 
most vigorous of the new sketches, that of Sir George 
Tressady’s bride, is for the most part repulsive, though 
very powerfully drawn, and though after the better side 
of her nature begins to be drawn out, even if she does not 
make too rapid progress in her conversion to a higher 
range of motives, at least there is too much hurry in the 
delineation of the change to leave room for an adequate 
picture of the struggle between the old and the new impulses. 
The scene in which Marcella visits her, and overcomes her 
jealousy and spite, reminds us too much of Dorothea’s visit to 
Rosamond in George Eliot’s Middlemarch, though it is neither 
so powerful nor so original. And again, there is, we think, 
something a little unnatural in the scene in which she 
humours her dying mother-in-law by displaying the beauties 
of the Worth dress from Paris, and then nearly faints away 
on quitting the room from the effort she had made. That 
scene implies more of real heroism in her than the previous 
picture of Letty would at all justify. It is a very 
powerful scene. But it gives Letty credit for a calibre 
of character of which there has been no previous trace. 
Sir George Tressady had once been disposed to apply 
to his wife a remark which had been formerly made 
on another woman, “Her mind, my dear, is a shallow 
chaos,” and during the greater part of this book a shallow 
chaos it is. Even when the chaos gives place to some kind of 
order, the character must still have been more or less shallow, 
but this scene suggests a character of some depth. Still, 
criticise as we may the speed of the conversion, the painting 
of Letty’s character is a great achievement, the greatest, we 
think, in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new book. Her art rises to no 
other point so high as in the picture of Letty Sewell, the younger 
Lady Tressady. As for Sir George’s mother, who might be 
described in Carlyle’s picturesque language as “a hungry 
ornamental witch,” it is probably a perfectly true sketch, but 
there is some appearance of caricature in it, perhaps due 
to the too complete suppression of those more human 
traits which show themselves at the close when the 
frivolous old lady comes near to death. Sometimes the 
truest painting looks like caricature only because human 
nature occasionally has a turn for caricaturing itself, for 
obliterating the traces of those thoughts and feelings which 
really exist, but which stand in the way of the temporary and 
immediate purpose with which they come into conflict. Old 
Lady Tressady is one of the persons whocannot helpcaricaturing 
themselves, because they are too eager in the immediate chase 
of the vanities of life to allow anything more natural and 
wholesome to take any important place in their familiar inter- 
course. It is a question, we think, whether such characters 
should not be delineated with a somewhat clearer trace 
of the homelier nature they subdue and suppress than 
they actually show in the ordinary course of their lives. 
It is much easier to accept Sir George Tressady’s mother 
as she is in her last illness, than as she is in the frivolity 
and selfishness of her worldly life. In the earlier part of the 
story, though we do not say that Mrs. Humphry Ward 
caricatures her, she allows Lady Tressady to caricature her- 
self, and so leaves an impression of unnaturalness on the 
reader which is not so credible as that of the woman as we 
subsequently see her. It may be quite allowable for a mere 
humonrist to seize a character in those attitudes in which 
it is caricaturing itself. But for such a student of human 
nature as Mrs. Humphry Ward, it would be better art to 
correct these self-caricaturing features of the nature de- 
lineated, by some hint or glimpse of the more homely life 
within. As for the hero of this tale,—if tale it can be 
called,—Sir George Tressady,—Mrs. Ward intends, we 
imagine, to portray the confusion, the impatience, and the 
blindness of a half-formed character. But that is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult thing to aim at if the reader is really to 





be made acquainted with the personality of the man as one of 
his more intimate friends would have been acquainted with, 
it, in spite of his immaturity. And the result is that the. 
reader does not really attain to any intimacy with him, but feels. 
that he is an unknown quantity from beginning to end. We. 
have a vivid picture of his rashness, of his dread of taking 
life too seriously, of his superficial judgments of women, of his. 
self-contempt when he passes from one blunder to another, 
of his hasty impulses and violent regrets, but we never really 
seem to know him. No personal note runs through his sayings 
and doings. He is what the two Mills thought every human. 
being to be,—a mere series of successive states of conscious. 
ness, not a person in any sense but that of the analytic 
psychologist. The next best portrait to that of Letty is the 
portrait of Lord Fontenoy, who is a cross between Lord George 
Bentinck and Lord Randolph Churchill, with the massive. 
ness of the former, placed in some of the outward circum. 
stances of the latter. The picture of his ardour, of his. 
political ubiquity, of his half-articulate intensity of purpose, 
is very imprestive, and his figure gives a certain vividness to 
a political group which would otherwise be somewhat lifeless 
and faint; for Lord Maxwell is nought, and Sir George 
Tressady is a political Proteus, who takes any shape that the 
impulse of the moment requires. 


The main defect of the book is, however, that Marcella, 
whose figure is the pivot on which the whole interest turns, is. 
no longer alive. The freshness is gone out of her, and the- 
author has to make up by constant panegyric for the charm 
which, in the previous story, she exerted over the reader. She 
is represented as more full than ever of radiant life, but when 
she comes to speak and act she is not what we are told 
that she is. Indeed, sometimes she is the insipid sweet. 
creature of a London drawing-room. She addresses Mrs.. 
Allison, for instance, who is herself a white-haired shadow of 
Wordsworth’s Lady Beaumont :— 

“The blanched, unwithered cheek, 
Her temples fringed with locks of gleaming white, 
And head that droops because the soul is meek,”— 
in the following bland, high-society style :—‘‘ Tell me the 
names again, dear lady ’—she bent forward and laid her hand 
affectionately on Mrs. Allison’s knee. ‘ Your parties are always 
a work of art;’” and then comments on the names in the 
deadly-lively style of the West-Eod badinage. (p. 208.) 
And, again, she expresses to her husband her penitence for 
having addressed an East-End meeting without consulting 
him, and consequently for having made a mess of it, in the: 
following slightly affected strain :—* And first I was dread- 
fully sorry I couldn’t do such a thing decently—sorry 
because of one’s vanity, and sorry because I couldn’t help- 
you. And now I think I’m rather glad T am only 
glad because—because public life and public success make 
one stand separate=—alone. I have gone far enough to know 
how it might be. A new passion would come in, and creep 
through. one like a poison. I should win you votes—and 
our hearts would burn dry! There! take me—scold me— 
despise me. I am a poor thing, but yours!” And Mrs. 
Humphry Ward adds:—‘“ With such a humbleness might 
Diana have wooed her shepherd, stooping her goddess head to- 
him on the Latmian steep” (pp. 327-28),—a superfine simile 
which befits the Marcella of Sir George Tressady, but would ill 
indeed have suited the simplicity of the old Marcella. To our 
mind the enthusiasm and rashness of the heroine of the first. 
story, has been passed through the artificial medium of a 
conventional society, and lost most of its freshness and 
charm in the process. 

Another great defect in the book is that there is so little 
story in it to carry the reader on. It is a mosaic of dialogue. 
and fine scenes, but in the dialogue we are always wanting 
to rest from the social politics, and at the end of each of 
the fine scenes we come down with a sudden shock on the 
rather dreary political discussions which make up the staple 
of the book. As usual with Mrs. Humphry Ward, her 
villagers and her colliers and her miserable East-End popu- 
lations are painted with admirable force and spirit, and we. 
never pass from these vivid scenes to London drawing-rooms 
or to political dialogue without a sense of loss. The speech. 
of the poor woman dying of cancer, who deprecates Lord 
Maxwell’s measure on the ground that, under it, she would no 
longer be able to earn a livelihood for her lazy, brutal hus- 
band, is rrost vivid and moving, but when we get back to the 
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high F politics we are always sensible of a dreary change for 
the worse. Nothing can be conceived more absurd than the 
ular clause of Lord Maxwell’s Bill for which Sir George 
Tressady is supposed to sacrifice his political prospects and 
to desert his chosen leader. The proposal of the Bill is, in 
icular trades, to render all labour in private illegal, 

in order that these trades may be brought entirely under 
the purview of public inspectors. And this is to be effected 
by rendering the landlords of all London tenements re- 
ible for any labour illegally carried on within their 
walls. It is this special proposal for which Sir George 
Tressady speaks in opposition to his own leader, Lord 
Fontenoy. But Mrs. Humphry Ward very unkindly gives 
us no hint at all of the arguments by which the hero of 
this book replies to the leader he has deserted. Indeed, 
a more monstrous proposal can hardly be imagined. It 
would result, we take it, in a general panic of all the great 
London builders and house-proprietors. You might as well 
propose to make an editor responsible for all the work done 
at illegal times, or in private rooms, by his contributors. 
What right of espionage has a landlord on the private pro- 
ceedings of his tenants? And if he had any such right, how 
could he exert it without giving up either his whole time or a 
great proportion of his rents to secure the exercise of such 
espionage? Yet this is the insane political proposal on which 
Mrs. Humphry Ward makes the political interest of her story 
turn. We cannot say that, with all her familiarity with 
Parliamentary procedure, she could easily have chosen a 
worse pivot on which to hinge the great political crisis of 


the story. 

Mrs. Ward has also, we are sorry to say, fallen off in the 
simplicity of her style, and adopted a curious liking for 
pedantic words. Twice she uses the word “intimity,” which 
seems to us atrocious, once “ ineluctable; ” she has Anglicised 
the French word envisager, and even uses it in the very awkward 
form of a present participle, “ envisaging,” one of the ugliest- 
sounding words we ever met with. She has adopted, too, 
her uncle’s pedantic word “pullulating,” and many of her 
sentences are clumsy and half-finished. She gives her sanction, 
to the slangy use of the word “spell,” as when she says 
that what the sallow faces expressed “spelt war,” or that 
“law spells freedom.” Her English is certainly not as pure 
as it was. 

Bat we must not close our notice of a book which con- 
tains many passages of great beauty and force withont 
giving a specimen of her higher work. The opening passage 
describing the close of an election is very vivid, and the 
closing passage describing an explosion in a coal-mine is 
moving and brilliant. Still better, perhaps, are the fine studies 
of poor little Letty’s weakness, misery, and spite. Here is 
one of her most eloquent passages, describing the impression 
produced on Sir George Tressady by the few last tremulous 
sentences of Marcella’s otherwise confused and wholly in- 
effectual speeches at the East End meeting :— 


“Ah!—those few last sentences, that voice, that quiver of 
passion—they were her own—herself, not Maxwell. The words 
were very simple, and a little tremulous—words of personal 
reminiscence and experience. But for one listener there they 
changed everything. The room, the crowd, the speaker—he saw 
them for a moment under another aspect: that poetic, eternal 
aspect, which is always there, behind the veil of common things, 
ready to flash out on mortal eyes. He felt the woman’s heart, 
oppressed with a pity too great for it; the delicate, trembling 
consciousness, like a point in space, weighed on by the burden 
of the world; he stood, as it were, beside her, hearing with her 
ears, seeing the earth-spectacle as she saw it, with that terrible 
second sight of hers: the all-environing woe and tragedy of 
human things—the creeping hunger and pain—the struggle 
that leads no whither—the life that hates to live and yet 
dreads to die—the death that cuts all short, and does but add 
one more hideous question to the great pile that hems the 
path of man. A hard, reluctant tear rose in his eyes. Is it 
starved tailoresses and shirtmakers alone who suffer? Is there 
no hu: gar of the heart, that matches and overweighs the 
physica.? Is it not as easy for the rich as the poor to miss the 
one thing needful, the one thing that matters and saves ? Angrily, 
and in a kind of protest, he put out his hand, as it were, to claim 
his own share of the common pain.” 


Mrs. Homphry Ward has not lost her power or her cunning. 
She has only chosen a bad subject, one without natural unity, 
and tried to make up for it by a continuous and rather 
irritating eulogy on the character which ought to have been 
made to shine by its own light. 


TRAVEL IN NORWAY.* 
ANGLO-NorWEGIAN literature is becoming a class by itself. 
We hardly know when and where the especial thirst for that 
country among the tourists and the book-writers began. It 
is not so many years since it was unknown land altogether to 
the English wanderer, and far fewer since it was a monopoly 
for a few favoured sportsmen, some of whom found their 
salmon-fishing in Scandinavia as attractive as the proverbial 
Scotch moor. Then came the turn of the mountaineer, and 
then the tourist’s. And in the wake of the tourist there rose 
up Cook; and in the path of Cook there started Gaze; and 
then the railways and the steamboat companies turned their 
hands to “Cooking” and “Gazing” on their own account. 
And then Ibsen wrote good, simple plays out of what he saw 
and heard, like other good and sensible playwrights; and a. 
strange knot of English admirers made an odd kind of idol of 
him, out of strange meanings and hidden purposes which 
never entered his honest head. And then Nansen was led 
afield after the terrible North Pole; and—though he seems. 
to have left it much as it was and must be, impenetrable—yet. 
came back again to tell his tale of daring adventure. And so 
the boom in Norway waxed and waxed; and young men and 
maidens “skied” it and cycled it, all panting to write books 
about all they did and saw, amazingly as it resembled what 
the others saw and did. And somehow or another they found 
publishers for what they wrote, and we presume the pub- 
lishers found readers for what they published. And the 
dwellers in the reviewers’ tents sate down to the fiords and 
waterfalls all over again, and turned first to Ibsen and Nansen 
in the index in a kind of mechanical way, as the necessary key 
to more careful study, and then said what they thought as far 
as they could understand what they did think. 

Mr. E. J. Goodman does not mention Nansen at all; for 
which we start with a certain sense of gratitude, which 
increases when we read what he has to say about Ibsen. 
“TI do not believe,” he writes, “as some appear to do, that 
he is the Scandinavian Shakespeare. But I admit that 
he is a very clever man, that he has the art of giving 
very forcible effect to his eccentric ideas, that he has 
great dramatic power, if not any very subtle gift of 
literary expression. He is often extravagant, even absurd, 
but always fascinating.” On the whole, though Ibsen’s 
eccentricity lies rather in the model that he chooses than 
in his own treatment—and the same thing might be said 
of Sir Toby or Sir Andrew—it is not often that the 
qualities of the famous Norwegian dramatist have been 
summed up in so effective and so trne a way. Mr. Goodman 
is amusing in his description of the great man’s readiness 
—if not, indeed, his desire—to be interviewed on all con- 
venient occasions. Apparently he takes his walks abroad 
rather with that object than not. The Norwegians are as 
familiar as the French with their great literary names; 
and great was the disgust of the hall-porter at the 
Christiania hotel, as Ibsen was going to the reading- 
room, when an American lady whom the porter eagerly in- 
formed of his identity responded with a blank stare which 
showed that she had never heard of the name. Even the 
desire to be interviewed has its disappointing side,—though 
Ibsen supplies us with a companion picture to Christopher 
North, who when asked why he walked down the Edinburgh 
streets gesticulating, with long hair and a mysterious cloak, 
said that he did it to be conspicuous. 

South Norway is the new ground which in his discursive 
book Mr. Goodman claims to be practically the first to in- 
troduce to the explorer. Only within quite recent years has 
it become accessible to the ordinary traveller, for the roads 
were rough when made, and many places connected by foot. 
or bridle paths only; there were few inns and no steamers. 
Now the last ply on the principal lakes, and the rivers which 
connect them have been made navigable. A railway runs far 
up from the South Coast, and hotels are springing up 
everywhere; while the Cook system has already introduced 
itself through the enterprise of a firm at Hull, who have 
started a series of tours at popular prices for short and long 
terms. South Norway’s is the quiet scenery of the country. 
It is “a land of Jakes and rivers, and forests and mountains, 
as beautiful as any to be seen elsewhere. It is essentially a 
green land, richly fertile in timber and foliage; pos- 








* Ne w Ground in Norway. By E. J. Goodman, London: G, Newnes, 
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sessing, so to speak, a clothed wildness in striking contrast 
to the more naked savagery of the North. If waterfalls 
such as the Skjmggedalsfos and the Voringsfos are scarce, 
river cascades and rapids of great magnificence are 
numerous. The scenery is always beautiful, often grand, 
and sometimes even sublime.” But in spite of the writer’s 
description, there is the well-known Norwegian character 
attached to the whole, as the waterfalls suggest. The 
local coasting-steamers thread the still and narrow waters 
as they do between Stavanger and Bergen, and the familiar 
carriole plies there as elsewhere. The district has acquired 
a bad name for uncleanliness, but Mr. Goodman found the 
charge exaggerated, and credits the people with far neater 
habits than are to be found in the rural districts of Italy 
and Spain. Last, not least, the old unaffected hospitality 
and good nature, the old honesty and politeness, distinguish 
the peasantry and other classes as they did amongst their 
brother Norsemen before too much of tourists spoiled and 
changed them. Mr. Goodman did not himself, even in this 
his tour of exploration, fail to meet with the usual large party 
of Americans doing Europe at top-speed. In a few weeks 
they had been over Germany, Switzerland, Spain, and Italy, 
and were now flying through Norway on the way to Russia. 
One of the party, asked what he thought of the Telemarken 
Canal, answered in his own way:—‘ Have you seen our 
Susquehannah River? I guess you'll find it very much 
like this, only finer.’ The anecdote is characteristic, 
but nevertheless suggestive of what we have ourselves 
felt in the more trodden ways of Norway, that they always 
bear an indefinable similarity to something else that we 
know well. 


We will not follow our traveller very closely through his 
wanderings, having no reason to quarrel with the personal 
flavour which all such books of necessity assume. There is 
an inevitable sameness about a traveller’s account of his 
doings in these ordinary days of ours, and in spite of the 
especial character which Mr. Goodman claims for this new 
ground of his, the expression scarcely applies to the book as 
well as to the country. Somehow it is the old Norwegian 
colouring all over again; and, do what the writer will, it is 
impossible to say anything very new about such a super- 
abundance of waterfalls as it is his bounden duty to chronicle. 
It is really a fact that waterfalls do not lend themselves much 
to picturesque description. They are such “Cynthias of 
a minute” in one sense, yet so curiously monotonous in 
another, that while they possess a singular fascination for 
the eye, they leave behind a less enduring memory than 
many other forms of scenery. Nobody can recall a cascade 
to mind as he cana landscape; and it is the surroundings that 
dwell with him the most. Nowadays there is one awful 
feature which fairly threatens to engulf the whole; and in 
spite of the freshness of Mr. Goodman’s researches, his first 
introduction to the rapids of the famous Hénefos, just as the 
tumbling waters first come into sight, was “a long stretch of 
wooden walls bearing upon their most conspicuous side the 
words in large, ostentatious letters, ‘ Lloyd’s Newspaper and 
Daily Chronicle Pulp Works.’” As he very truly moralises, 
it cannot be helped. But it scarcely suggests in Southern 
Norway such virgin ground as he led us to hope for. There 
is a considerable touch of the guide-book about Mr. Good- 
man’s book, though perhaps no more than was inevitable, and 
in some respects he may be taken as an antidote to the 
accredited Murrays and Baedekers, who advise ‘“ insect- 
powder” as a part of the traveller’s outfit,—a precaution 
which he declares to be quite unnecessary, and a libel upon 
the gentle liegemen of Norway. In other places his advice is 
curiously guileless,—as when he inserts a note in the brief diary 
which summarises his tour, to say that “what the visitor 
will do at Christiania will depend upon the time at his 
disposal, and the question whether he has been there before 
or not.” But throughout his book he is a pleasant though not 
very exciting companion to the reader. Of weddings and of 
funerals, of festivals and fishings, and of country customs of 
all kinds, he has his varied say ; and we cannot refuse him our 
tribute of sympathy when he says that, after all, one of the 
charms of Norwegian travel is its absence of history, at least 
as we understand it in countries nearer home. Of sagas and 
the like there are enough, no doubt, and there has been good 
picturesque fighting up to the times of Charles XIL, but no 
Waterloos and no Sedans, and no Caesars or Bonapartes. So 





snomecuienmaadsshid 
a brief study of the historical notice in Baedeker or Murray 


will have told the traveller all he need know, and leave him 
free to “enjoy the natural beauties of Norway Without 
burdening his mind with historical facts.” 





MR. LESLIE STEPHEN ON DOGMA.* 

WE have no writer left, since the death of Mr. Hurley, who 
. eye . ’ 
states the agnostic position with greater lucidity or mor 
obvious sincerity than Mr. Leslie Stephen. The volumes ot 
republished addresses which he has lately issued will be read 
with deep interest by those who feel that we must fully probe 
the doubt of our time before it can be cured. There is a touch 
of wistfulness in some of them which gives additional reality 
to Mr. Stephen’s treatment,—a sense of the practical power of 
the creed which he cannot accept, of regret that he cannot 
“set his melancholy to the old strain in which go many 
generations have embodied their sorrows and their aspira 
tions.” 

Indeed, in one remarkable passage Mr. Stephen proposes 
some kind of modus vivendi between the agnostic and the 
Churches. He proposes that they should unite in a spirit of 
mutual toleration to carry out the great measures which are 
necessary to the social regeneration of our countrymen and 
of mankind. He points out that the old theological con. 
troversies have lost their actuality; that they do not now ag 
formerly deal with the genuine turning-points of the 
religious thought of the hour. He suggests agreement 
to differ on questions whose critical importance is only 
a matter of history; that thus concerted action on the 
problems of our own time may be easier. The Churches are 
beginning instinctively to realise that such a programme is 
the best for their own influence ; why not extend it beyond 
the Churches, to all who are interested in the improvement of 
the people P— 

“The churches are rapidly making at least one discovery. They 
are beginning to find out that their vitality depends not upon 
success in theological controversy, but upon their success in 
meeting certain social needs and aspirations common to all classes, 
It is simply impossible for any thinking man at the present day 
to take any living interest, for example, in the ancient contro- 
versies. ‘The ‘drum ecclesiastic’ of the seventeenth century 
would sound a mere lullaby tous MHere and there a priest or 
a belated dissenting minister may amuse himself by threshing 
out once more the old chaff of dead and buried dogmas. There 
are people who can argue gravely about baptismal regeneration 
or apostolical succession. Such doctrines were once alive, no 
doubt, because they represented the form in which certain still 
living problems had then to present themselves. They now 
require to be stated in a totally different shape, before we can 
even guess why they were once so exciting, or how men could 
have supposed their modes of attacking the question to be ade- 
quate. ‘The Pope and General Booth still condemn each other’s 
tenets; and in case of need would, I suppose, take down the old 
rusty weapons from the armoury. But each sees with equal 
clearness that the real stress of battle lies elsewhere. Each tries, 
after his own fashion, to give a better answer than the Socialists 
to the critical problems of to-day. We ought so far to con- 
gratulate both them and ourselves on the direction of their 
energies. Nay, can we not even co-operate, and put these hope- 
less controversies aside? Why not agree to differ about the 
questions which no one denies to he all but insoluble, and become 
allies in promoting morality? Enormous social forces find their 
natural channel through the churches; and if the beliefs incul- 
cated by the church were not, as believers assert, the ultimate 
cause of progress, it is at least clear that they were not incom- 
patible with progress. The church, we all now admit, whether 
by reason of or in spite of its dogmatic creed, was for ages one 
great organ of civilisation, and still exercises an incalculable 
influence. Why, then, should not we, who cannot believe in the 
dogmas, yet fall into line with believers for practical purposes? 
Churches insist verbally upon the importance of their dogma: 
they are bound to do so by their logical position; but, in reality, 
for them, as for us, the dogma has become in many ways a mere 
excrescence—a survival of barren formule which do little harm to 
anybody. Carlyle, in his quaint phrase, talked about the exodus 
from Houndsditch, but doubted whether it were yet time to cast 
aside the Hebrew old clothes. They have become threadbare and 
antiquated. That gives a reason to the intelligent for abandoning 
them; but, also, perhaps a reason for not quarrelling with those 
who still care to masquerade in them.” 


That we cannot for obvious reasons agree with the whole 
drift of this passage is no reason for not considering very 
seriously the true thoughts it contains. We accept Mr. 
Stephen’s programme of united work among all earnest men. 
But we trust to such a policy asa process not of levelling 
down but of levelling up. We trust to the contagious- 
ness of genuine faith, articulate in professed believers, 





* Social Rights and Duties ; Addresses to Ethical Societies, By Leslie Stephen. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 
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to make explicit in earnest agnostics who work with them, 
that trust in a sanction for right, and a meaning in life that 
makes virtue worth while, which is latent in their devotion to 
at moral ends. And among members of the different 
Oburches devotion to great common objects should expend 
in fruitful work the energy which is still so often devoted 
to petty squabbling. We agree with Mr. Stephen that 
many of the old dogmatic discussions are no longer of 
ractical utility. We doubt very much if a revival, at 
the present moment, of the controversies which rent the 
Churches asunder three hundred years back has a tend- 
ency to union of any kind whatever. The time is passed 
when they might have issued in agreement, and yet 
they revive memories which have not ceased to irritate. 
The controversy on “The Pope and Anglican Orders ”— 
which, as we regret to see, is still causing bitterness—is a 
very good instance in point. We may question whether the 
Pope was well-advised in issuing his Bull; but its critics 
have raised an angry discussion with no definite or profit- 
able issue. The Pope is accused of giving a decision in 
the teeth of history; when in point of fact it is not historical 
facts, but dogmatic principles, which are at issue. The ground 
taken up in the Pope’s Bull, as we understand it, is that the 
words of an ordination rite are not magic words; that their 
efficacy and orthodoxy must be determined by the circum- 
stances of their adoption; that as the change of rite was made 
by men who wished to eliminate the Roman Catholic con- 
ception of the priesthood as a medizval overgrowth, the words 
must be taken as securing the intended elimination. To retort 
by producing equally simple formule which have been accepted 
by Rome as valid in other circumstances, and of which the 
“arrogant and ignorant” Pope (as one controversialist calls 
him) is supposed to be unaware, is to expend argument ona 
position quite different from that taken up in the Bull. Simpler 
words intended in sensu Ecclesix (and for Romethe Ecclesiais the 
Roman Catholic Church) may suffice; but a formula whose sim- 
plicity arises from the negation of the Church’s full doctrine 
instead of its implied affirmation, cannot have a like meaning 
or efficacy. So an Anti-Nicene father may use in an 
orthodox sense language which in an Arian, after Nicea, 
would be unorthodox. The whole question is,;—Had a 
local Church the right to decide that the full Roman 
teaching as to the priesthood, which Rome regarded 
as a legitimate development, was in reality a medizval over- 
growth? If it had, it may well believe itself to have retained 
whatever form of priesthood it meant, by its changed 
formula, to retain; but considering that the whole raison 
Wétre of the change was admittedly the right to protest 
against the Roman explanation of the priesthood, to be 
sensitive as to whether Rome regards the new rita as con- 
ferring a true priesthood, appears to us very inconsequent. 
If each party is satisfied with the position to which it was 
committed at the Reformation, they had better agree to differ 
in questions which result directly therefrom. Romanists must 
expect to hear Papal claims denied by Englishmen, and 
Anglicans must in turn be prepared to find many of their 
own claims disallowed by Rome. 


But while such ancient dogmatic controversies are no 
longer useful or practical, we cannot agree with Mr. Stephen’s 
implication that dogma is no longer a power, and that those 
who deny the supernatural are equally well equipped for 
philanthropic and social work with those who affirm it. “You 
may as well conceive of filial affection without the fact of a 
father as of religious devotion without the fact of a God” was 
the sentiment of a great thinker of our time. Far from con- 
sidering that united action between theist and agnostic is 
possible because dogmatic belief has become almost a 
name without a reality, we believe it to be possible only 
because the latent conviction of the agnostic as to what 
makes up the worth of life is nearer the theist’s position 
than he supposes. And even in the case of the fuller 
dogmas which each Church adds over and above the 
great central one, we cannot doubt that the greater the 
depth of each man’s belief, the greater the inspiring force. 
It may be undesirable that Anglicans and Catholics should 
wrangle about their orders, but it is most desirable 


that each party should be deeply convinced of its | 
Own orders, in whatever sense it defines them, and of | 


its own mission. A Roman Catholic like Newman will 


recognise in the devoted life of a Wesley or a Simeon the | 








power of vital conviction, though he considers it intellectually 
faulty. Englishmen in general reverence a Lacordaire, a 
Fénelon, a St. Francis de Sales, although England is in no 
way disposed to be Roman Catholic. Here is the great mis- 
take of those who have tried to reduce dogmatic teaching 
in the Board-schools. The reduction of doctrinal teaching to 
that minimum in which the mass of Englishmen are avowedly 
and explicitly agreed means the elimination of all that un- 
analysed faith and devotion which exist in common between 
Evangelical, Anglican, and Romanist, though the formule they 
employ to express them are inconsistent. Justification by Faith 
in the Lutheran sense may be theologically untrue, but in fact: 
the belief in it has inspired many a noble life. If you exclude 
it, and exclude also the formule which have intellectually 
corrected it, you lose the common trust which each has 
been employed to express. Thus we heartily accept Mr. 
Stephen’s programme of common action among all earnest 
men for great social aims; but we believe its result will be 
the vindication and not the elimination of dogma. Where 
explicit agreement can be obtained union will add depth to 
belief. Where it cannot, a conscientious obedience on the part 
of every man to his own belief, a resolute determination to 
let profession correspond with reality, and at the same time a 
respect for his neighbour’s different standpoint, is the most 
hopeful means of making work strenuous, and ultimately 
bringing to light the underlying truth which is at the bottom 
of all strong conviction. 





THE TWO FIRST CENTURIES OF FLORENTINE 
HISTORY.* 

In the author’s preface to the English version of this book he 
states that his sole aim is “to investigate in what manner the 
Republic was formed, the nature of its constitution, the why 
and wherefore of its continual transmutations, the first 
causes and genuine motives of the factions by which the city 
was torn, and likewise to ascertain how it came about that— 
despite all this turbulence and strife—commerce and industry, 
the fine arts and letters, should have been able to achieve such 
marvelloas results.” In this sentence, to some extent, the 
scope, and at the same time the limitations of the work, are 
indicated ; it will be gathered that Professor Villari is writing 
for those who have some acquaintance with general Florentine 
history, and that he discusses chiefly certain aspects of it 
which have been, at all events by English writers, more or 
less neglected. The book is, in fact, a collection of “re- 
searches” which, though they do not provide a summary 
of early Florentine history suitable for the everyday reader, 
taken with the caution which Professor Villari himself sug- 
gests, form a most interesting book for those who are fond of 
the study of institutions. 


After an introduction which briefly outlines the history of 
Italy up to the eleventh century, we have a chapter upon the 
origin of Florence, which for our purposes we may take 
together with that which follows on the origin of the 
Florentine Commune, The legendary history of the city 
supplies an excellent subject for those who wish to apply 
the late Professor Freeman’s elaborate distinctions; notably 
in the connection between Florence and Fiesole, and the 
story of Cataline. The obscurity of its history before. 
the birth of our Lord tends to support the theory which 
regards Florence as one of the colonies which Salla 
founded. Roman Florence has little importance, and the 
same can almost be said of the city in the days of the 
Goths and the Lombards. Under the latter, indeed, it 
seems to have suffered so much that in the eighth century it 
was spoken of as though it had become a mere suburb of 
Fiesole. Under the Franks, things were somewhat better. 
Villani, thinking he had struck firm ground for his founda- 
tions, attributed to Charlemagne the establishment of the 
Florentine Commune. Though the elaborateness of his 
account obviously Jands him in anachronism, still there 
were certainly citizens of wealth and position when Charle- 
magne was in Italy; and it is not impossible that they 
had greater powers of self-government even then than some 
suppose. Professor Villari himself tells us (pp. 81-82) that. 
under the Carolingiens Florence was included in the 
Marquisate of Tuscany, whose capital was at Lucca, but that, 





* The Two First Centuries of Florentine History. By Professor Pasquale 
Villari. Translated by Linda Villari, Loudon: T. Fisher Unwin, 
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as time went on, while the general policy of the German 
Emperors consisted in enfeebling the leading Italian Counts 
and Marquises by encouraging the lesser nobility, in 
Tuscany, for one reason and another, the Margraves grew 
powerful at the expense of the Bishops and Counts. This 
Sate of affairs, it seems to us, might be favourable to the 
growth, though doubtless not to the independence, of the 
local authority in the city. To our thinking, in studying the 
origin of Communes in Italy, or in fact in Western Europe, 
we must allow sufficient weight to the two facts that long 
before enfranchisement, a very considerable town organisation 
existed, and that the organisation of the burghers on a 
franchise of infinite variety is a purely natural growth, or at 
least may be such. There is of course a difference between 
the forms assumed by Communes influenced by Roman ideas, 
and those of pure Germanic origin; but the result, a corpora- 
tion, the head, the council, and the general assembly, is 
surprisingly similar in different parts of Europe. 

That there was long preparation in the case of Florence, 
Professor Villari abundantly shows. “ The fact is,” he says 
<p. 84), “that no fixed year can be assigned to the birth of 
the Florentine Commune, which took shape very slowly, and 
resulted from the conditions of Florence under the rule of 
the last Dukes or Marquises.” And again, speaking of the 
latter part of the eleventh century, and referring to a docu- 
ment in which “a municipale praesidium, a praeses of the 
city, and a superior potestas” are mentioned, he continues: 
“This proved before all, that the Civic body of the period 
was already conscious of its personality.” The facts quoted 
on p. 90, with respect to Pisa and Lucca, would bear an even 
stronger interpretation, and would admit a very fair inference 
that there was an extremely early local government. 

The steps by which Florence gained independence were 
slow and doubtful. She sided with the Countess Matilda, 
and so found herself face to face with the surrounding 
nobles. And so the Florentines, often unaided by the 
Countess, carried on considerable wars, and doubtless in 
the course of these struggles the internal organisation of the 
city became consolidated. The death of Matilda initiated the 
critical time; the Emperors certainly had rights which it was 
difficult to dispute, and the surrounding potentates were not 
favourably disposed towards the Florentines. 


At the time when independence had been practically 
secured, we find that the two great classes in the city 
were those of the trades or “arti,” and the worthies or 
“ prandi,”—the former being organised into guilds, and the 
latter into the assoviations known as “The Societies of 
the Towers.” The officers of the city whose functions had 
been judicial, were in Matilda’s time chosen from the 
“grandi,” and from these, naturally enough, the new “Con- 
suls” were also chosen, though their duties were doubtless 
much wider in scope than before. The council, consisting 
of about a hundred members, was recruited leyvzgely from 
the guilds, while a general assembly of the whole commune 
was possible in cases of extremity. As time goes on certain 
changes occur. The Emperors endeavour to assert their 
tights over “The Contado,” where the Podestas represent 
their interests. With them the Consuls long contend; brt 
their presence influences the constitution of Florence to this 
extent, that the Florentines choose a Podesta of their own, 
The Consuls, after a period of some uncertainty, pass away 
Another crisis comes in the reign of Frederic II, when 
the Ghibellines overthrew the Guelphs. The great revolt 
of the Guelphs made considerable constitutional changes, 
it resulted in the third Constitution, as it is termed by some, 
or, as others call it with more significance, the first popular 
Government. This form of government is interesting in the 
balance which it attempted to strike. We still have the 
patrician Podesta, but his power is modified by that of the 
new “ Captain of the people,” who represented the organised 
and armed democracy. It would require considerable space 
to treat of this new state of things fully. Its defect was 
the division it effected in the commonwealth; the commune 
was henceforth one half and the people the other; and it 
is not difficult to see how many troubles were provided for 
the future in the several duties of the two heads. The 
Central Council of twelve, which-was established in Charles 
of Anjou’s time to give unity to the two divisions, was 
altered to one of fourteen in 1280, when it bad to consist 


Cardinal Latino’s visit to the city; but by this time the Podeata 
had sunk in importance, and, as might have been expec 
Captain’s authority had increased. The chiefs of the guilds, 
who had been slowly advancing in importance, began after 
a time to have a direct voice in the government. At first the 
worked in co-operation with the Fourteen, and then, like th 
Consuls, the Fourteen passed away, leaving the Priors of the 
Arts in supreme control. Of the guilds, that of wool is pers 
haps most interesting to Englishmen. The vast importance 
of the Florentine cloth trade is better known to us ata later 
period, the days, that is to say, of Henry VII.’s negotiations, 
But in 1338 there were more than two hundred factories, and 
even thus early a large trade with England was done, and when 
the English woollens, which improved so much after about 
1330, began to penetrate Italy in the fifteenth century, the 
manufacture there very greatly improved. When the 
Florentines could no longer compete with the northern weavers, 
the silk manufacture occupied the ingenuity of the citizen, 
The money-changing and banking business has also a }, 
connection with England. We know how greatly it was 
encouraged here; but in this trade the Florentines slowly 
began to lose ground when the rise of a capitalist class, and 
the growth of strong national feeling, tended more and more 
to the exclusion of foreigners. In many ways, and we hare 
not indicated some of the more important, it may be said 
that the decline of Florence had begun some time before the 
discovery of the Cape route to India. 





THE FOUNDING OF NEW ENGLAND.* 


Ir must be allowed that Mr. Brown has a tendency to be 
discursive, growing, it may be, out of the largeness and 
variety of his knowledge. We cannot, indeed, say that his 
first chapter, dealing with the “precursors of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,” is absolutely irrelevant to his subject. But the 
weavers from the Low Countries, who were excommunicated 
by the Council of Oxford in 1165, William of Occam, and even 
John Wiclif, are somewhat remote. In consideration of 
limitations of space it would have been better if our author 
had kept himself to the leaders of the distinctly Puritan 
movement, Cartwright, for instance, whom he does not name, 
In his second chapter Mr. Brown takes us to Scrooby. He 
is quite right in beginning his story here, for Scrooby was 
the home of William Brewster, pastor and elder of Plymouth 
Plantation, while Bradford, who had so much to do with its 
early government, was born hard by. But there was cer- 
tainly no need to digress to Wolsey, and to describe his 
tardy performance of episcopal duties because he happened 
to reside for a few weeks in the Archbishop’s palace at 
Scrooby. The story of the fortunes of Mr. Secretary 
Davison may pass, for Davison was the patron of Brewster, 
and Davison’s ruin, when Elizabeth made him a scape- 
goat in the matter of Mary Queen of Scots, brought 
about Brewster’s return to his native village. “It is 
almost certain,” writes Mr. Brown, making a bold venture 
into the “ might-have-beens,” “that but for the execa- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots, there would have been no 
Pilgrim Church at Scrooby or at Leyden, no voyage of the 
‘Mayflower,’ and no Elder Brewster in Plymouth Church, 
with all his far-reaching influence in American life.” But 
when, because William Brewster was Post of Scrooby we 
are instructed in various details about this office, we are 
inclined to rebel; and the same feeling is suggested when, 
a little later, we are told how Juhn Bernard of Worksop 
anticipated Bunyan in his idea of the Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
Howard in his prison philanthropy; the facts are curious, 
but then Bernard, though once inclined to Puritan opinions, 
turned against them, and can hardly be called a “ precursor.” 
The discontent of Brewster and his friends with the religious 
ideas then dominant led to the establishment of a Separatist 
congregation at Gainsborough; from this again, for more 
convenience of access to the Nottinghamshire brethren, 
came an offshoot at Scrooby. The Scrooby congregation 
had for its pastors Richard Clifton and John Robinson, and 
found a meeting-place in premises belonging to Brewster. 
Of course, they were not permitted to exercise their 
faith in peace. Little by little the idea grew up among 


* (L.) The Pilgrim Fathers of New England and their Puritan Successors. By 
John Brown, 8.A.,D.D. London: Religious Tract yy History of the 
Plimoth Plantatien. Written by Wiiliam Bradford. Reprodu in Facsimile 
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them and their brethren elsewhere that a place might 
be found out of England where the freedom which 
Councils, prelates, and magistrates denied them might be 
secured. Holland was the first point to which they looked; 
the vision of a home beyond the Atlantic came later. The 
first attempts to migrate were unlucky. Boston was chosen 
as the point of departure, but the captain of the vessel which 
they had hired betrayed them, and they were arrested as 
goon as they had stepped on board. Their leaders, Brewster 
and Bradford among them, were lodged in the cells under 
Boston Town Hall. But the Boston Magistrates were not 
disposed to be severe, for Puritanism was a force in the town. 
Brewster, however, was bound over to appear at the next 
Assizes; what happened to him we do not know, for the record 
is lost. The next attempt was made from an unfrequented 
part of the coast between Grimsby and Hull. This time a 
boatload of men got off to the Dutch ship which had been 
engaged to transport them. The remainder of the company 
fell into the hands of the authorities, but were dismissed 
without further ill-treatment. At last,in one way or another, 
the exiles found their way to Amsterdam. 


The time of their coming was opportune. Peace between 
the States-General and Spain, though not formally concluded, 
was really in force. The Thirty Years’ War was yet more 
than ten years distant. The Dutch city had already been 
chosen as a refuge by two bodies of exiles, and there were 
two Separatist communities (we use Mr. Brown’s own word). 
These did not altogether agree in matters of Church govern- 
ment. The new comers from Scrooby formed a third, and 
after a while found it expedient to migrate to Leyden. A 
digression about Leyden was of course inevitable, especially 
as it was then the dwelling-place of Rembrandt; but Mr. 
Brown keeps himself under restraint, and soon returns to his 
subject. While the other exiles made their living as artisans, 
Brewster gave lessons in English, and set up a printing-press, 
from which various publications, not agreeable to the 
dominant party in England, came forth. An attempt was 
made to arrest Brewster, but the officer took his partner, 
Brewer, by mistake. The English Ambassador demanded his 
extradition, but the University, of which Brewer had become 
a member, asserted its right to try him at home. In the end 
the deadlock was removed by the prisoner offering to go to 
England under the protection of a safe-conduct. Such 
proceedings, however, were a warning to the exiles that 
their home was not as safe as it might be, and that a more 
remote refuge should be sought. Their thoughts turned to 
America, some proposing Virginia, some Gaiana (what a 
theme for “might-have-been” speculation the latter name 
suggests!). Virginia was governed on principles which they 
could not accept, though they were given to understand that, 
as a matter of fact, they would not be interfered with in the 
free exercise of their religion. In the end, after various 
negotiations, it was agreed that their destination should be 
the Dutch settlement now called New York. The ‘May- 
flower,’ a vessel of 180 tons, was engaged; this was to carry 
the English comrades of the expedition. The Leyden adven- 
turers had bought the ‘ Speedwell, of 60 tons. On August 5th 
{O.S.) the two vessels started from Southampton. But the 
weather was bad; the ‘Speedwell’ sprang a bad leak, and 
had to put into Dartmouth for repairs. A second start was 
made; again the ‘Speedwell’ failed, and the expedition put 
back to Plymouth, whence the damaged ship returned to 
London with eighteen of the passengers, who had grown faint- 
hearted. The passage across the Atlantic occupied ten weeks. 
It was stormy, but not disastrous. Only one passenger 
died. But the point which they reached was not Manhattan 
(New York). This was a place which certain influential 
people in Holland had chosen asa site for a colony of their 

own, and they had bribed the captain of the ‘ Mayflower’ to 
go further north. Questioned as to their whereabouts, the 
captain replied that “he thought it was the eastern side of 
the shore of Cape Cod.” As a matter of fact he did not 
think, but knew. On November 11th the famous Compact, 
on which the future government of the colony was founded, 
was signed by forty-one men in the cabin of the ‘ Mayflower.’ 
“ John Carver” is the first name; it is followed by “ William 
Bradford,” “ Edward Winslow,” “ William Brewster,” “ Isaac 
Allerton,” and “Myles Standish.” Mary, the daughter of 
Isaac Allerton, was the last survivor of the one hundred 
and two colonists, young and old, who reached the 





New World, dying in 1699, at the age of ninety years. 
For a time it seemed as if the existence of the colony 
would come to a speedy end. The travellers had come at a 
most unfavourable time, the beginning of the rigorous New 
England winter. Before the spring nearly half of them were 
dead. In April John Alden, who had been chosen first 
Governor of the settlement, died; and, to quote the language 
of his own narrative, “Shortly after William Bradford was 
chosen Governor in his stead, and being not yet recovered of 
his illness, in which he had been near the point of death, 
Isaac Allerton was chosen to be an assistant unto him, who 
by renewed election every year continued sundry years 
together which I here note once for all.” 

This journal, sumptuously reproduced in facsimile, is the 
second volume that we have now under review. The history 
of the manuscript is curious. It was quoted by various writers 
on New England history in the eighteenth century. Then it 
disappeared. But in 1848 Bishop Samuel Wilberforce pub- 
lished a small volume, entitled History of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America, A writer in the States, Mr. 
John Barry, then occupied with a history of Massachusetts, 
happened to get hold of it. He was struck by the fact that 
sundry quotations made by the Bishop from a Manuscript 
History of the Plantation of Plymouth, &c., were identical 
with fragments quoted by the New England writers mentioned 
above. The Bishop had found the manuscript in the library 
of Fulham Palace. Probably it had been brought over at 
the close of or during the War of Independence. It is a 
handsome quarto, in a clear handwriting, which has been 
admirably preserved. Mr. Doyle infers with good reason 
that it was not written as a journal but as a history later on 
in Bradford’s life. This reproduction is worthy of its interest 
and importance. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@—— 

The History of Hongkong. By E. J. Eitel, Ph.D. (Luzac and 
Co.)—Dr. Eitel, formerly a German missionary in China and now 
Inspector of Schools in Hongkong, has attempted to combine in 
this volume two sorts of history, to write at once for two sets of 
readers. For readers in Hongkong he has prcduced a careful 
chronicle of almost everything that has happened in the colony 
from its foundation in 1841 to the year 1882, when Sir J. Pope 
Hennessy ceased to be Governor. “The more recent epochs of 
its history are too near to our view yet to admit of impartial 
historic treatment for the present.” He has evidently read and 
utilised every newspaper and every Blue-book that has ever 
been published in the colony. Many curious and interesting 
events are described, but there is much also that seems small and 
parochial and ephemeral (or, as he would say, “ ephemerical’”’); at 
any rate it seems so to the second class of readers for whom the 
book is intended, namely, to readers in this country. For them 
Dr. Eitel tries to present the history as a history of “ Europe in 
China.” The evolution of Hongkong was, he says, “in reality 
the product of a quasi marriage-alliance between Europe and 
Asia, concluded at Canton (after 1634 A.D.) between the East 
India Company and the Chinese Government. But this inter- 
national union carelessly entered upon was characterised in the 
course of the next two centuries by a deep-seated and growingly 
manifested incompatibility of temper,’—ending in serious 
quarrels and a temporary divorce in 1839, because China per- 
sisted in treating its partner as an inferior and not as an equal. 
But the colony of Hong-kong was “the offspring of that un- 
happy union,” and he believes it is the destiny of that colony “ to 
reconcile its parents hereafter in a happier reunion by a due 
subordination of Asia to Europe.” This reunion must naturally 
be expected to begin in the colony itself, but at present there 
seems little disposition on the part of the Chinese (is there more, 
or less, on the part of the Europeans ?) to bridge over the chasm 
that separates Chinese and European life in the colony. This, 
Dr. Eitel seems to think, is mainly due to the insufficient attention 
paid by the Government to English education. But with all its 
faults and shortcomings, he boasts that Hongkong “ has set before 
the people and Mandarins of China a praiseworthy example of 
Free-trade principles and humane government.” 


The History cf Geoffrey Kinge. By W. Carlton Dawe. (Ward 


and Downey.)—This is a tale of a kind now somewhat. old- 
fashioned, but not an unpleasant variety in these days when 
analysis and the psychological study are so frequent. The hero is 
dispossessed of his inheritance by an abominable fraud ; he under- 





goes various experiences,—joining a travelling company, trying 
to make a livelihood by dramatic writing, &c. How the story ends 
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it would be unfair to say. But the reader may be satisfied that 
the villains are paid to the uttermost. They always are in a 
story of this kind, and, on the whole, we prefer it to the other 
kind of thing. 


Scuoot-Booxs.—The Parallel History of the Jewish Monarchy. 
Part IT., “The Divided Monarchy.” Arranged by R. Somervell, M.A, 
(C. J. Clay and Sons.)—Mr. Somervell gives the text of the Kings 
and Chronicles narrative in parallel columns when both books relate 
the same event, in single order when an incident is related by 
one only. He supplies what may be called a tentative chrono- 
logical table, while acknowledging that the dates are in great 
confusion, and he quotes from Professor Driver a passage which 
sets out his critical standpoint. The compiler’s purpose is to 
assist the student to get his history from the original authorities 
and not from manuals.——In the series of the “ Cambridge Bible 
for Schools ” (Cambridge University Press), we have The Books of 
Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah, by the Rev. A. B. Davidson. 
Without having to decide whether these three books can be 
profitably read in schools, we may say without hesitation that 
Professor Davidson’s guidance is amply satisfactory. The 
theological student or the preacher who may have to deal 
with the subject cannot do better than consult him. The 
Arch of Titus and the Spoils of the Temple, by the late William 
Knight, M.A. (Religious Tract Society), is a volume of the 
excellent series, “‘ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge.” Among other 
interesting matters Mr. Knight gives an account of the fate of 
the sacred vessels after they had been exhibited in Vespasian’s 
triumph. The common idea that some of them may be in the 
Tiber seems to have no foundation.——The Acts of the Apostles. 
With Introduction and Notes by T. E. Page, M.A., and A. S. 
Walpole.. (Macmillan and Co.)—Some notes on the Greek text 
first published ten years ago have been adapted to the English 
version, and now reappear with various additions. Mr. Page is 
an accomplished scholar who has done admirable work in more 
than one field, and the volume before us is a distinct addition to 
the helps available for students of the Acts. It dates, we see, 
from before the appearance of Professor Ramsay’s latest work, 
which gives some very attractive suggestions as to the personality 
of St. Luke.——The Warwick History of England. (Blackie and 
3on.)—This is a spirited and graphic sketch of the “ Development 
of England and the Empire.” It is necessarily brief, the whole 
period of Roman and pre-Conquest history being contained 
in about seventy pages, but the reader will carry away 
with him a clear conception, to be filled in with detail 
hereafter.——From the same publishers we get in the series 
of “Oxford Manuals of English History,” edited by C. W. C. 
Oman, The Making of the British Empire, 1714-1832, by Arthur 
Hassall. This too will be found an inspiriting volume. One 
can hardly help thinking as one reads how much was done in the 
making of this British Empire without the central Government, 
almost in spite of it.——Also from the same publishers we receive 
a new edition, brought down to the present year, of The Sovereign 
Reader: Scenes from the Life and Reign of Queen Victoria, by G. A. 
Henty; and Selections for Paraphrasing, selected by W. Murison, 
M.A, Here we have one hundred and fifty passages, some of them 
slightly modified to suit the capacities of young scholars, selected 
from English classical poets from Surrey down to the present 
time. Shakespeare, we see, contributes twenty-five, or one-sixth 
of the whole number ; Scott, fifteen ; Cowper, thirteen ; Milton, ten; 
Thomson, nine; Byron and Goldsmith, eight each——We have 
also received :—Mechanics for Beginners, by Linneus Cummings, 
M.A. (Rivington, Percival, and Co.) ; and from the same publishers, 
Geology, with Illustrations, by C. L. Barnes, M.A.; and Mechanics 
for Beginners, by W. Gallatly, M.A.—First Lessons in Book- 
Keeping. By J. Thornton. (Macmillan and Co.)—A new edition 
of the book in its revised form.—The Theory of Perspective. By 
Charles H. Swinstead. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)——Special 
Kinesiology of Educational Gymnastics. By the Baron Nils Posse. 
(Lee and Shepard, Boston, U.S.A.) ——Hints and Suggestions on the 
Teaching of Visual Arithmetic, and Visual Arithmetic for Juniors. 
By Johanna Wufson. (G. Philip and Son.) 


MaGazinzs anp SeR1aL Pusiications.—We have received the 
following for October:—The Century, Scribner's Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, India, Review of 
Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Harper’s 
Magazine, the Woman at Home, the Antiquary, the Artist, the 
Magazine of Art, the Geographical Journal, the Month, the 
Anglican Church Magazine, the Quiver, the Girl’s Own Paper, 
the Metaphysical Magazine, the Expositor, the Boy’s Own Paper, 
Knowledge, English Illustrated Magazine, the Badminton Magazine, 
the Pall Mall Magazine, Good Words, Baily’s Magazine, the 
Humanitarian, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Maga- 
wine, Cassell’s Magazine, Temple Bar, the Gentleman's. Magazine, 





Rese. 
Windsor Magazine, the Expository Times, Belgravia, Chambers’s 
Journal, To-Morrow, the Monthly Packet, the Sunday Magazine, the 
Forum, Travel, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Argosy, the Leisure Hour 
the Art Amateur, the Parents’ Review, Cosmopolis, the Booka, 
the Atlantic Monthly, the Strand Musical Magazine, the History yf 
Mankind, the Indian Magazine and Review, the Free Review, Nature 
Notes, the Author, the Compleat Angler, the Strand Magazine, the 
Progressive Review, Mothers in Council, Journal of the Royal Statist. 
cal Society, the Englishwoman, Cassell’s Family Lawyer, Part I., the 
Lady’s Realm, the Law Quarterly Review, Journal of the Society of 
Archivists and Autograph Collectors, the Practitioner, Internationa} 
Journal of Ethics, Science Progress, Baconiana. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
ae - 


Balfour (M. ©0.), Maris Stella, cr 8vo ies (J. Lane) % 

Bally (8. E.), A Manual of German Commercial Corre:pondence (Methuen) 

Barr (R.), Revenge! cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus 

Bealby (J. T.), A Daughter of the Fen, er 8vo i 

Benson (E. F.), Limitations: a Novel, cr 8vo.. 

Blank Page (A), by “ Pilgrim,” cr 8vo 

Brooks (¥.), Greek Lyric Poets, 12mo 

Bryce (M. R. L.), Memoir of John Veitch, 8vo 

Badge (E. A. W.), An Egyptian Reading Bovk for Beginners 

Butler (4. G.), Foreign Finches in Captivity, ito (Reeve) 126/0 

Cartwright (J.), Jean Francois Millet, imp 8vo (Sonnenschein) 15/0 

Civilisation of Our Day (The), ed. hy J. Samuelson, 8vo Low) 16/0 

Clavering (V.), Sin for a Season, cr 8vo.........» Masses ..... (Horst & Blackett) 6/0 

Coates (G.), Gems of Illustration, CF 8V0 ........:..sseesse seeetesedesceeseess(StOCK) 3/6 

Cooke (J. H.), A Concise Manual of Baptism, cr 8vo (Baptist Tract Society) 2 

-e(Innes) 2/6 
2 





7 
ww (K. Paul) so 


Crompton (f. E.), The Green Garlan4, cr 8vo 
Denny (J. K.), Christina’s Story, or 8vo 
Digby (Sir Kenelm), The Life of, 8vo 
Ditchfield (P. A.), The Sorceress of Paris, cr 8vo (Low) 5/0 
Eckartshausen (Councillor Von), The Cloud upon the Sanctuary...(Redway) 3/6 
Fitzgerald (3. J. A.), The Zavkiwank and the Bletherwitch, cr 8vo ...(Dent 
Grant (Mrs. G. F.), Burke’s Chum, cr 8vo ......... vonsseqaseepectans (W.P. Nimmo) 24 
Graves (C.), A Well-Meaning Woman, cr 8vo... (Hutchinson) 64 
Grier (S. C.), An Uncrowned King, cr 8vo........ Blackwood) 6/0 
Harald (H. J.), The Knowledge of Life, cr 8vo (Constable) 6/0 
Hare (A. J. O.), The Story of My Life, 3 vo's. cr 8v (G. Allen) 31/6 
Hopper (N.), Under Quicken Bouzhs: Poems, cr 8+ 
Howatt (J. B.), Jesus the Poet, cr 8vo 

Howells (W. D.), Impressions and Experiences, or 8vo 
Hughes (H.), Retigious Faith, 8vo . 
Hume (F.), ‘racked by a Tattoo, cr 8vo (Warne) 3/6 
Hunt (J.), Religious Thought in England in 19th Century, 8vo ...(Gibbings) 10/6 
Kunos (J.), Turkish Fairy-Tales and Folk-Tales, 8vo ...(Lawrence & Bullen) 6/0 
Le Queux (W.), Devil’s Dice, cr 8vo 

Mackay (J.), Jonathan, the Friend of David, cr 8vo. 

Maclaren (I.), Kate Carnegie and Thosa Ministers 

Marryat (F.), The Dream that Stayed, cr 8170 ........0.00 ae 

Mather (M.), The Sign of the Wooden Spoon, cr 8vo .... 

Metcalfe ry 0.), On the Face of the Deep, Cr 870 .....0..cc0e.seeseeeesee 

Method of 8, Sulpice for Organising of Catechisms, cr 8vo (Griffith & Farran 
Miller (J. R.), Things to Live for, 12mo...........066 a+...(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Miller (W.), The Balkans, Roumania, &ec., cr 8v0 (Unwin) 
Mongan (R.), True Stories of Adventare, cr 8vo .-( Dean) 
Parker (Mrs, K. L.), Australian Legendary Tales, roy 16mo .. (Nutt) 
Pentecost (G. F.), The Birth & Manhood of Jesus, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton 
Peters (T.), Posies out of Rings, 16mo (J. Lane) 
Pickering (E.), King for a Summer, cr 8vo .... 
Pigott (M. T.), Songs of a Session, cr 8vo 
Pocock (R.). Rottenness, cr 8vo... f 
Rivington (L ), Rome and England, cr 8vo ....... 











serseesseteteseseseee( BUDS & Oates) 3, 
Ross (Lieut.-Ool ), History of the Coldstream Guards, 4to «(I ) 


Ross (R.), The Spirit of Storm: a Romance, cr 8vo 

Rothenstein (W.), Oxford Characters: 24 Lithographs, fol 

Sargent (G. E.), Basil Marsden, cr 8vo abe 

Sinclair (W. M.), Simplicity in Christ, cr 8VO .......++-00++ asraaspaniaed 

Solly (H.), Herod the Great, cr 810 ...000..s.sseeeseee+ 

Stables (G.’, The Rose of Al'anda'e, cr 8V0 ..... 

Stredder (E.), The Hermit Princes, cr 8vo 

Supremacy and Sufficiency of Jesus Chris‘, by Ignotus, cr 8vo_ (Blackwood) 
Swan (M.), A Neglectad Privilege, cr 8vo ..(Ward & Lock) 
Thompson (E. E.), Art Anatomy of Animals, folio (Macmillan 

Toynbee (E ), True Stories from Scottish History, cr 8vo (Griffith & Farran 

Turgee (A. W.), The War of the Standards, cr 8vo 

Waite (A E.), Alchemy, cr 8vo 

Wa'lis (H.), Pictures from Greek Vases, oblong 4to 

Warden (F.), The Inn by the Shore, cr 8vo 

West (0.), The Profession of Medicine, cr 8vo 

Winser (L.), Lays and Legends of the Weald of Kent, cr 8vo 

Wisa (P. M.), Text-Book for Training Schools for Nurses, Vol. 

Yorke (C.), Because of the Child, cr 8V0... .....,..csesseeseersesenenre 














Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 3869 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ep1Tor, bui 
to the Puguisuer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half: 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamRELt 
AND UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.8S.4.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, Neu 
York, U.S.4.; Mxzssrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tus 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 


London Society, the Commonwealth, Chapman's Magazine, the ! received. 
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Scale of Charges for Adbdertisements, 


OvurTsipE Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS. 


}... £10 10 ' 0] Narrow Column 0 











Page ....see0e 

. 5 5 0} Half-Column ...... 0 

Herter Poge 212 6| Quarter-Column.., 017 6 
CoMPANIES. : 

Outside Page.....ssereecerrerees £14 14 0| Inside Page .......00.000 saetssenne £1212 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s, an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements accordixg to space. 
Terms: net. 
Terms of Subscription, 
Quarterly. 


ID ceccce<ccccccncecscceseesessoensesesssesseceress #1 8 G...... OM Suan 072 


ludin; stage to any of the Australasian 
” pare Ang America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &C......... dec reidaecenegen dadundvescucddagdested BA ccesse O88) 8..4..0:: 928 


, Halj- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yr. = Yeurty, 
Kingdo 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


' Mutual Assurance. Moderate Premiums. 


THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that an’ Assurance of 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be secured from the first for the 
yearly payment usually charged (with profits) for £1,000 only, 
the difference being equivalent to an immediate and certain 
Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

THE WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders on a 
system at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those 
by whose early death there is a loss to the common fund. 

THE SURPLUS at the Seventh Septennial Investigation 
amounted to £1,423,018, or deducting amount already paid as 
Intermediate Bonuses, £1,362,186—of which £970,390 was divided 
among 13,220 Policies entitled, and £391,796 reserved for future 
accumulations and division. 


The FUNDS exceed £9,350,000. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 





EASTERN CARPETS AND RUGS. 


LIBERTY and CO. hold the richest and most carefully selected Stock of 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIAN, and other ORIENTAL CARPETS. 
Being direct Importers, Messrs. Liberty are able to offer Eastern Carpets at 

inexpensive cost. Inspection invited, Illustrated Carpet Catalogue, post-jree. 


JAPANESE CARPETS and RUGS. 
Reproductions of Old Persian, Indian, and Turkish designs and colourings. 
Suitable for Breakfast, Dining, and Billiard Rooms, Libraries, Halls, &c., 
‘ 9ft. by 6 ft , £1 7s. 6d.; LO ft. by 7 ft., £2 5s. 
RUGS to match, 5ft. by 2 ft. Gin., 6s, 6d. ; 6ft. by 3ft., 8:. 6d. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, Regent Street, London, W. 


6 & &s& &. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


D'STRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 

~~ simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculiarity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 
by the use of proper glesses, 


STRAINED See 
“OUR EYES” 

(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price ls., 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R A.S., F.R.M.S., 
President of The British Optical Association, 

Co5 Or consult, free of charge— 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


; OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 


DEBENHAM id 
XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
CARPET. 











‘VISION. 








AND 
F 16 | OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
REEBODY’S FURNITURE. 
ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 


GALLERIES. ite 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane ; 42 Mincing Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1895 ww. oe £390,775,000. 











(j2URCH of ENGLAND WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


onnnns are URGENTLY NEEDED for the support of 2,400 ORPHAN, 
UTUAST and NEGLEGTED CHILDREN, and to clear off a debt of £3,006 on 
the General Fund. 
lady has promised £100 on condition that seven other donations of like 
amount are given before November ]2ch. 
Donations aud subscriptions will be gratefully received by 
E. de M. RUDOLF, Secretary. 





Church House, Westminster, S.W. 


EWART’S “LIGHTNING” GEYSER.  Illus- 
Bn a An tt ae ree Lists, with partlonleny 0 eateene 

adapted for every purpose, on application to 
NIGHT OR DAY. | Rab, "Convon, NW. OX 4° BUSTON 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c, 

Presipent—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 

Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.S. 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T, J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams, Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 





ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F, 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care, Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 





ORDEN HOUSE, GUILDEN MORDEN, ROYSTON, 
HERTS.—Mr, ASHLEY BICKERSTETH, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb., PRE- 
PARES BOYS between seven and fourteen for the Public Schools and Royal 
Navy. Extensive grounds; most healthy situation; gymnasium and carpenter’s 
shop.—Terms, £35 a term; reduction for Brothers, Prospectus on application, 


ANOR HOUSE, CLAPHAM 58W. 
Head-Master: F.C. MAXWELL M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 
Special attention is paid to health, character, good manners, discipline, and 
games: thorough grounding in elementary work. One-third of School (with only 
one failure) passed Public Examinations in 1895, 














RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
--Apply to The WARDEN. 





ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL, 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Governess, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools. House stands on cliff overlooking sea, south aspect; sheltered 
playground ; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T, FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 

to the Universities, Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. NEXT TERM, 
SEPTEMBER 17th—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 








REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near CARLISLE.—Rev. J. TALEOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Olass. Trip. Camb.) 

late Senior Classical Master at St. Colamba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys. 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attention to athletics. 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on defin te Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
Modern sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29:h.—Reyv. T. F. HOBSON, M.A, 
Warden. 





URNISHED STUDIO or SMALL FLAT, THURLOB 
£QUARH, S.W.—Well-appointed Studio, Bedroom, and Lavatory TO BE 

LET for four months. Attendance, good cooking, plate, and linen,—Apply, 
J. DOUGLAS, 12 Exhibition Road, 8.W. 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Hgap-MasTER op ws os oes oe The Rev. Dr, W. F. MOULTON. 
AUTUMN TERM COMMENOED 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18ru. 
ENTRIES CAN STILL BE MADE, 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECRETARY. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Boepesinn, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B 





ONOCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SHOP’S STORTFORD 
Head 5 tend R, ALLIOTT, M.A, 
coca Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENGE in JANUARY, MAY, ond | SEPTEMBER. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees, Many Scholarships recently 
= at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Fall particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 

the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 

guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 

Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year, 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours). 


S 1.06.97 3.4 hs 8 C HO OL. 
TEN HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ERE 
COMPETITION it DEOEMBE 
Apply to Mthe HEAD-MASTER, 








EAD-MASTER and CHAPLAIN REQUIRED for the 
ROYAL ASYLUM of ST, ANN’S SOOIETY, REDHILL. This office 
will be vacant at Ohristmas next. 

Provided the two offices be combined, the commencing salary will be £300 per 
avnum with good residence. 

Candidates must be ber vanyt 7d men, 

Applications, with copies of three latest testimonials (not to b3 returned), ma: 
be rent to the Secretary, at the office, on or before October 19th, from whom al 
pa’t culars can be obtain 

Applicants must not be under 30 years of age, and not hold extreme views. 
Preference will be given to a married man, 


By wes “s ~ Committee, 
Office, 58 Gracechurch Street, E.0. 


EVANS, Secretary. 
GEORGE’S 





T. HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most EARNESTLY 


Fa mg “se -— ed Bank, ut Gate, 8.W. 
is Grace the Duxe of WresTminsTER, K.G. 
TimotHy Houmes, Esq. F Treasurers, 
L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of pales to take and hold 
landed property. 


us COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &&, 


Full information from the Director at above Address; or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, 8.W. 


RISTOL NINTH pee NNIAL MUSICAL 


waneas 7. THURSDAY. FRIDAY, AND peToaDay, 
OOTOBER lit, 151TH, we. an 
orn. 


WEDNESDAY Sa 





WaGner Excerpts, &c, 
nate ai Braxton &mitH, &c., &c. 
REQUIEM MASS” eo 


THURSDAY ...... soso 
Fraulein Matten, Messrs. Ben, Davizs, 
and Davin E BisPHaM. 


GERMAN REQUIEM’ . 
«GOLDEN LEGEND” ....... 
“and Mi:cellaneous Selection. 
Morn....... eewuseauadanccete “* MESSIAH "’..........006. oveees Handel, 


Friulein WITTING, Mr. pity t GREENE 
Fraulein MALTEN,}) Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. MONTA 
Miss — Mr. BEN. DAVIES, “Sato 
ALLISER, Mr. roy SMITH, Mr. ARTHUR Witte 
Miss HILDA AWILBON NDREW BLACK, and Mr. D. BISPHAM. 
The Musical Festival onal, 400 Voices. eo jlete Festival Orchestra, 100 
Performers. Conductor: Mr. GEORGE RISELEY Ticket Office, St. Augustine’s 
Parade, Bristol, Detailed Fosecommne free on application, 
HENRY COOKE and HUGO MALLET, Hon. Secs, 


FRIDAY. ...sssseseree 


SATURDAY ...... tee 
Madame ALBANI, 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full iculars a 
forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, c. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0, 


peeearset ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS oe ooo sea 


T Ss U P PLIES. 
By 4.0. THRESH, D.Sc.Lond., M.B., F.I.0., F.C.S, 
1 vol. crown vo, 438 pp. 438 pp., "cloth, price 8s, 





1848, 


£25,000,000 





WwW 


Tae RepMman PusiLisHine Co., Limited, | 11 Adam Street, Strand, London. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS, 


“A MOST ENTRANCING STORY.”—Scorsman. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. 
By HENRI ROCHEFORT. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo, 25s. 


“ The story of his life has all the fascination of romance. The events through 
whi ch M. Rochefort rt lived are exciting enough, described as they are from the 








ORTRAITS PAINTED in OIL, WATER-COLODUR, 

PASTEL, by ARTIST who has frequently exhibited i in the Royal Academy. 

From life, or (for deceased persons) from photograph. Terms (moderate) on 
ipplication.—Miss RUST, All Saints Vicarage, Buxton Street, E. 


O FAMILIES TRAVELLING.—A YOUNG OXFORD 

GRADUATE (Honours, Keble), with excellent references, wishes to JOIN 

. FAMILY PARTY, and Read with a Pupil. Would be content with enses 

= “2 of a yachting or travelling tour.—* L, E. 0.,” 9 Obichester Street, 
ndon, W. 


—— TYPE-WRITING by a LADY.— 








MSS, and other ee. 
Terms: Is. per 1,000 w 
Miss NICHOLSON, 2 Clifton Road, Folkes'one. 





2 GUINEA MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES, 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, 
on the s.s. ‘MIDNIGHT SUN,’ 3,188 tons, electric light, splendid cuisine, 

Fare includes return ticket, London-Oalais-Marseilles, and 21 days’ cruise, 
Novembrr 30th, to Ajaccio, Naples, Sicily, Tunis, Algiers, and Southern Spain, 
or January 26th, to Palestine and Kgypt. 

Extended cruise, October 23rd, 35 guineas, to Constantinople, Athens, &. 

Lectures by Sir Lambert Playfair, the ~~ “ne of Manchester, Professors 
Sayce, Mahaffy, Lanciani, Canon Tristram, & 

Full details, SECRE raRy, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, 8t rand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 











t of one who played no mean part in bringing them about, and written 
with the picturesque vigour, the audacity, and the malicious wit of a man with a 
genius for journalism of the less ecrupulons kind; buat the drama is of secondary 
interest compared with the life-history of the actor. A turbulent and ungovern- 
able epirit he has been throughout, and it is to this very quality that his memoirs: 
owe their intensely human and dramatic interest.”—Standard. 

“These extremely we memoirs,”—Times, 


EADY ON THURSDAY NEXT, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. 


A Record of a Canoe Journey for 4,000 miles, from 
Fort be! Hy -! to the Pelly Lakes, and down 
ukon to the Behring Sea. 
By WARBURTON PIKE, 
Author of “The Barren Grounds of Canada. fe 
With Illustrations by Charles Whymper, from Photographs taken by the 
Author, and ¢ a Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF DEAN HOLE’S FAMOUS BOOK. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 


By the Very oe 8. Rernotps Hour, Dean of Rochester. Illustrated by 
. 8. n 8vo, cloth, 3:. 6d. [Ne ow ready. 
‘A PRESENTATION EDITION, with Coloured Plates by H. G, Moon, will 
be ready very shortly, price 10s. 6d, 
In 2 vole. large 4to, 600 pp., THREE GUINEAS net. 


Th. EXPLORATION OF 
THE CAUCASUS. 


By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, lately President of the Alpine Olub and 
Honorary Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Illustrated by 3 Panoramas, 74 Full-page Photogravures, about 140 illustrations 
in the Text, and 4 Original Maps. 
“* Mr. Fresbfield has chosen a great subject, and has produced a work in every 
way worthy of it.”—Times. 


THE EARLY CHARTERED 
COMPANIES. 


(A.D, 1296-1858.) 
By GEORGE CAWSTON, Barrister-at-Law, and A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
Large crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 10s. 6d. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 


London : 
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"MODERN PROBLEM FICTION. 


The SPECTATOR (September 26th), speaking of a series in which the tales ‘‘ run 
too much upon the lines of the modern problem fiction,” says:—‘* WE 
WONDER, BY THE WAY, HOW LONG IT WILL TAKE PUBLISHERS 
TO FIND OUT WHAT A LARGE AND RESPECTABLE READING 
WORLD THERE IS THAT HAS NOT YET BOWED THE KNEE Tv 
THIS NEW BAAL, AND IS EAGER TO WELOOME A GOOD STORY 
WITH A MOTIVE OF MORE WHOLESOME AND UNIVERSAL 
APPEAL.” 


[Messrs. BELLAIRS think that the following Tales of Mystery, 
Imagination, and Humour, published at low (net) prices, will be 
found to suit that “ reading world” to which the Spectator refers. ] 


A HUSBAND’S ORDEAL; or, The Confessions of Gerald 
Brownson, late of Coora Coors, Queensland. By Percy Russex1. Cloth, 
$s, 6d, net. 

“Originality of idea marks ‘A Husband’s Ordeal.’ The story, once began, is 
certain to be read, and the excitement is sustained from start to finish.” 
—Black and White. 


THE LURE OF FAME. By Cuive Houtanp, Author of 
“My Japanese Wife.” Cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 
“There is not a trace of ambitious or offensive modernity about this graceful 
and pathetic idyll.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“ Wil certainly enhance the reputation of the author.”—Whitehall Review. 


& MAN AND A WOMAN. Faithfully presented by 
Stantey WaTERLOO. Third Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 

The Athenzum says (March 2lst)—‘'This is a notable book;” and Vanity 
Fair speaks of “Its extraordinary human interest, its humour and pathos, its 
passion and beauty.” 

A NEW BOOK FOR OUR BOYS. 

A MYSTERY OF THE CORDILLERA: a Tale of 
Adventure in the Andes. By AnTHUR Mason Bovuane. With 6 Illustrations, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“A tale of adventure which, never appearing to overstep the bounds of possi- 
bility, still carries you into a region of wonderful romance, Will prove en- 
thralling to readers of a!l ages.”—Black and White. 


NEW SPORTING STORIES. By G.G. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“New sporting stories are written by a man who evidently knows what he is 
writing about. They will be welcomed by admirers of Mr. Jorrocks and Mr, 
Sponge who do not object to a superfluity of sporting slang.”—Times, May 29th. 

“*@, G.’ is a benefactor to his species......Nothing more irresistibly mirth- 
moving has been written for many a year.” —Daily Telegraph, 


A BRIDE’S EXPERIMENT: a Story of Australian Bush 
Life. By Cuaries J. Mansrorp. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net, 
‘A bright and clever novel with a double interest......The bride’s misunder- 
standings and reconciliation with her devoted husband show no trivial power of 
intellectual analysis.”—Times, June 17th, 


THE TANTALUS TOUR. A Theatrical Venture. Chronicled 


by Water Parke, Joint-Author of “ Les Manteaux Noirs,” and other Comic 
Operas. With numerous Illustrations by J, Harrison, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 
“A boisterously funny book.’’—Referee. 
“ Extremely droli.”— Whitehall Review. 
“A clever and amusing book.’’—Liverpool Daily Post, 


NEPHELE. The Story of a Sonata for Violin and Piano, 
By F. W. Bourpitton. Buckram, 2s. 6d. net. 

**This little volume is more of a prose poem than of a mere tale, and yet it has 
all the intereat, and much more than the vividness and simplicity, of an exciting 
tale......Mr. Bourdillon has told his story with a power that inclines one to 
believe in its possibility.’”’—(Extract from page notice), Spectator, May 23rd, 


A DARN ON A BLUE STOCKING: a Story of To-Day. 
By G.G. Cuatterton. Olvth, 2s, 6d. net. 
“Distinctly good; a clean, clear-running little tale......We commend the 
courage, and we commend also the s:ory.”—Literary World, February 7th. 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


BEYOND ATONEMENT. A Story of London Life. By 
A. St. Joun Apcock. Oloth, 43. 6d, net. (Just out, 


London: BELLAIRS and CO., 9 Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 

N.B.—T wo or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE LATE WALTER PATER, 


Extra Crown 8vo, 72. 6d. 
An Unfinished 


GASTON de _ LATOUR. 


Romance by Watter Pater, late Fellow of Brasenose College. Prepared 

for Press by Cuartus L. SHaDWELL. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ For richness, radiance, splendour of phrase and 
setting, it is barely equalled by any other of his works.’ 





By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CAMPS, QUARTERS, and CASUAL 


PLACES. By ARrcurBaLp Funses, LL,D. 





BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


The SEALSKIN CLOAK. By Rot 


Botprewoop, Author of “ Robbery Under Arms,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[October 13th. 





THE JEWISH LIBRARY.—EDITED BY JOSEPH JACOBS. 


JEWISH LIFE in the MIDDLE AGES. 


By Israzrt Asranams, Editor of the Jewish Quarterly Review. Extra 
Crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. net. 

DAILY NEWS,—“ Messrs. Macmillan and Oo.’s poehueet Jewish Library, 
under the general editorship of Mr. Joseph Jacobs, makes a more than promising 
beginning with this substantial volume......The work, which is written in a very 
pl asing style, is a complete survey of the life, manners, customs, sociil and 
political position of the Jews in what may be said to be the most intere,ting 
period of their annals.” 


STUDIES 





Royal 4to, 30s. net. 


in the ART ANATOMY of 


ANIMALS. Being a brief analysis of the visible forms of the more 
familiar Mammals and Birds. Designed for the Use of Sculptors, Painters, 
Illustrators, Naturalists, and Taxidermists. By Ernest E. THompson. 
Illustrated with 100 Drawings by the Author. [October 13th. 





Crown 8vo, 6. net, 


A SKETCH of the NATURAL HISTORY 


of AUSTRALIA, with SOME NOTES on SPORT. By Frepericx G. 
AFtaLo, F.B.G.S., F.Z.8., &c. Illustrated by F. Seth. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EVIL and EVOLUTION. An Attempt to 


turn the Light of Modern Science on to the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By the 
Author of “ The Social Horizon.” [October 13th. 


Globe 8vo, 5s. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY, The 


End of the Stewarts (1662-1748). By Onar.otte M. Yonas. Eighth Series. 
[October 13th, 











Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


LEAVES from the NOTE-BOOKS of 


FRANCOIS M. BUSS. Being Selections from her Weekly Addresses to the 
Girls of the North London Collegiate School. Edited by wen are 
ober 13th. 





Crown 8yo, 8:. 6d. 


Q. HORATI FLACCI OPERA. With Notes 


by T. E, Paces, M.A., AxtHuR Pater, Litt.D., A. 8. Witxrns, Litt.D., 
LL.D. Abridged for Use in Schools. [October 13th. 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The ELEMENTS of ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. 


By Max te Branc, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. 
Translated by W. R. WHITNEY. 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.OC., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 

allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, H.C, 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arran and OCata- 

logued. All the Newand Standard Books, B:bles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 

Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 








“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet, 








And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 
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NOTICE. 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE, 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 
G.C.S.1., D.CL. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Cantab), FR.S., 


with 2 Portraits of the Author, 1s published this day 


in 2 vols., price 215, 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


P 8 His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
ATRONS 4 His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 

Prrsipent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Cuarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of Laden aocant Dercry-CuatrmaN—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


Pryrsican—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D * acrvary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.I.A. 


bravia Rca Da hg H. HODGSON, Ksq., M.A. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £4,049, 254. Annual Income, £407,972. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonos. 

2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No Aaents being employed or Com- 
mission paid for the introduction of business. 

8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population, 

4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LakGe Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3i1st, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KinGpOM. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE aynp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and fill a plaee.”” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A OOLICS, &. 
OAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNK’S OHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore ManvuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 1id , 2s, 9d., 4. 6d. 




















of IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with fall partion- 
lars, po3t-free. » with full particu 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARTS, 1878, 


HE UNION BANE 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Establiahed 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Oapital .....crscessesserreres 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.., 3,000,000 
LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. 








BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


Notice.—7he TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 1896, contains, 
among other Contributions:—-A DEVOTEE, 
(Conclusion.)—A FREAK OF CUPID,.—THR 
ROUND TABLE,—FAIRY-GOLD.— M. gsrR. 
PHANE MALLARME.—CHOPIN AND HIs 
MUSIO.—LIMITATIONS. (Oonclusion.) 


New Novels at all Libraries 
and Booksellers’. 





NOW READY. 


ANTHONY BLAKE'S 
EXPERIMENT. In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
12s. 

“Replete with realistic character- 
sketches of remarkable vigour and vi- 
vacity. All the minor personages, French 
as well as English, are depicted in mas- 
terly fashion, in no degree less vividly and 
convincingly than the repulsive Anthony 
Blake and his sweet,sorrow-stricken victim, 
Armande Dupare.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“The unknown author has written a 
story of infinite pathos, and the reader is 
delighted with the fresh presentment of 
an idyllic love, and stirred to pity by the 
inevitable suspicion that it is wasted.”— 


Atheneum. 
NOW READY. 


The TOWER of GHILZAN. 


By Surgeon-Major H. M. Greenuow, 
Author of “Brenda’s Experiment,” 
“The Bow of Fate,” &. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ May be described as a military romance. 
Its scene is on the Afghan confines; its 
plot relates to an insurrectionary movement 
which has not a few grim episodes.” 

—Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 
GODDESSES THREE. By; 


D. Huen Pryce. In 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 12s. 

‘The novel is amusing, and the picture 
of life in Austria among the ‘classes’ is 
new.”— World. 

« A well-written tale, in which character 
and incident and descriptions of names and 
scenery are admirably blended.”—Scotsman. 





THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 


NOVELS or Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND VOLUME, 


A LIFE’S SECRET 


(FORTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND), 

Is JUST READY. 

In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 
3s. 6d. Edition, 2s, 6d. 

In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a 
plainer binding, 2s. 

To ke followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories in the Series, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED or VALUED, & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpon. Oode: Unicope. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


CASES 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EKDWARD BAKEK’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION OF CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL are publishing a New, Com- 
plete, and Copyright Edition of the Works of THOMAS 
CARLYLE, at 3s. 6d. per Volume, to be entitled 


‘‘The Centenary Edition.’’ 


Bdited by H. D, TRAILL, D.O.L., who will contribute a General Introduction 
and a Short Preface to each separate work. The work is being printed from 
type cast for the purpose, on antique wove paper of the best quality, and will 
eontain essays that have not appeared in any other Edition and many additional 
Portraits and Illustrations, . A full descriptive Prospectus on application. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. With an In- 


troduction by H. D. Trartt, D.O.L., and a Steel-plate ates. —__ 
ow ready. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Vol. I. With an Introduction by H. D. Tratrt, D.C.L., and 3 Photogravure 
Portraits. [Ready October 15th. 





THE DOOTRINES OF CARLYLE. 


AN OUTLINE of THE DOCTRINES 


OF THOMAS CARLYLE. A Cuiear anv Concise ExposiTION OF THE 
PuirosopHy OF THomas OaRLYLE founded upon Excerpts from the 
Author’s Writings. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Next week. 


HANDIEST GUIDE TO THE SOUTH AFRICAN SITUATION. 


SOUTH AFRICA: its People, Progress, 
and reas By W. F. Porvis and L. V. Biaas. With Map, crown 
8vo, 5s. 

Daily Teleqraph.—“ The book has been put together in the most practical possible 
shape.” 


e. 
oa Argus.— An excellent little book...... A fair, accurate, and well-written 
statement of the most complex problem which Great Britain presents.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD: an His- 


torical Romance. By M McD. Bopgrn, Q.0,. With 20 Full-page Illustra- 
tions by L. Linsdell. Crown 8vo, 63. 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘* Admirers of the historical novel will welcome Mr. 
Bodkin’s romance for its manliness, liveliness, and truth to the main facts of a 
gallant and adventurous career.” 

The Irish Times says :—* A truly charming tale, told in a masterly way. Mr. 
Bodkia shows great command of literary style. Every real lover of literature 
will read this book, not as a political novel, but rather as a work of art.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


OCTOBER, 
Contains the Article entitled 


RUSSIAN ASCENDENCY IN EUROPE, 
By DIPLOMATIOUS. 
Tho Spectator says :—‘‘ Everybody seems interested in the article on ‘ Russian 
Ascendency in Europe,’ in the Fortnightly Review.” 
‘The World says:—‘‘ Most important article. Isis long since a chapter in the 
history of la haute politique bas been more ably written.”” 
T4E FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW also contains articles on “ Paul Hervieu,” 
Insanity,” ‘‘ China,” “ Turkey,” * Philip IL,” “‘ Judaism,’’ *‘ Presidential 
Election,” ‘‘ Human Evolutions,” &., &c. 








The AUTUMN NUMBER (Enlarged) of 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 


Contains 
A COMPLETE NOVEL BY MRS. EOWARD RIDLEY, entitled 


THE STORY OF ALINE, 


TWO SHORT STORIES by VioretT Hunt and Ernest Braman, 
and the Conclusion of ‘‘THE HERB-MOON,” by Joun Oxtver Hoppzs, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1896. Price 2s, 6d, 








OonTENTS. 


1, Eptsopes or tHe Monts. 
2, Doks British PROSPERITY DEPEND ON THE GoLD Sranparp? By Lord 
Aldenham (President of the Bimetallic League), 
3. ANGLOPHOBIA. By Admiral Maxse. 
4, THe PouiticatL OUTLOOK IN THE UNITED STaTES. By Senstor T llman, 
5, A Vistror’s GLIMPSE aT THE ConTESt. By A. Symons Kecles, 
6, Astuxtics or THE DinNER TABLE. By Colonel Kenney Herbert. 
7. Russia's STRENGTH, By Spenser Wilkinson. 
TuE ApoLoay or Divs, By the Rev. William Barry, D,D. 
9, Canapa as A FIELD FOR Mintna INVESTMENT. By George M. Dawson, 


.M.G, 

10. Taz Reat Ropert Ersmere. By F. Reginald Sta‘ ham. 

il. State or THe Bar. By §, A. T. Rowlatt. 

2, THe BimeTaLLisT SIDE OF THR AMERICAN CRISIS. By T. E. Powell, Arnold 
Hepburn, and Hermann Schmidt, 


GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


Ready Monday, October 12th. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE, 1834 to 1870: 


Together with Recollections of Places, People, and Conversa- 
tions, extracted chiefly from Letters and Journals. LIllus- 
trated with 18 Portraits in Photogravure, and 144 Woodcuts. 
In 3 vols. Crown 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. Copyright, and published 
simultaneously in America, by Dopp, Mgap, & Co., NEw York. 


Ready at the end of October. 


THE RIVIERAS. A small volume uniform 
with “Florence” and “ Venice.” Illustrated with over 
60 Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author. Fcap. 8vo, 
elcth limp, 3s.; about 200 pages. 





Just out, 


YE SECOND BOOKE OF NURSERY 
RHYMES. Pictured by Paut Wooprorre; set to New 
Music by JosepH Moorat; and with a Preface by Tuxo. 
Marziats. In about 50 designed pages, medium 4to, 6s. 


ACROSS THE CHANNEL (Life and Art in 


London). From the French of Gasriznt Mourgy. Cloth, 5s. 
The Second Volume of the “As Others See Us” Series, 
edited by Joseph Jacobs; and containing an Interview with 
William Morris on Industrial Art. 


OLD FRENCH ROMANCES. 


Done into English by WILLIAM MORRIS. 
With an Introduction by JOSEPH JACOBS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


By JOHN RUSKIN. 
FORS CLAVIGERA: 


Letters to the Labourers and Workmen of 
Great Britain. 
A New Cheap Edition, with all the Illustrations. 


In Four Volumes, each with an Index, crown 8vo, cloth, 6g. each; 
roan, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. each. 
Vol, I., containing Letters I. to XXIV., 530 pages. 
Vol. II., containing Letters XXV. to XLVIIL, 
520 pages. 
Vol. III., containing Letters XLIX. to LXXII. 
Vol. IV., containing Letters LX XIII. to XCVI. 


SPENSER’S “FAERIE QUEENE.” With 


over 90 Full-page Illustrations, besides 150 Headings and 
Tailpieces by Walter Crane. : 
A Limited Edition on Arnold’s Hand-made Paper, large post 4to, in NINETEEN 
Parts, 103, 6d. net each, 
The Text (which has been collated from Four Editions, including that of 1590) is 
Edited by THomas J. WISE. 


BOOKS I. to V., price £1 11s. 6d. each; cloth, £1 14s. each. 
PART XVI., with 4 Full-page Designs, 5 Canto Headings, 


and 3 Tailpieces. (Just out, 
PART XIX., completing the work, will be published early in 
November. 

The Drawings for this Work are on view at the Arts and Orafts Exhibition, 
New Gallery, Regent Street. 


Now ready. 


[October 14th. 
[In November. 


Nearly ready. 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND. By 


W.M.Tuacxerasry. A New Edition, with an Introduction by 
Josrpu Jacoss, and about 70 Illustrations by T. H. Robinson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top or edges, 6s. 

(MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH FICTION SERIES.) 


GOLDSMITH’S COMEDIES. With an Intro- 


duction by Joserpn Jacoss, and 24 Full-page Drawings by 
Chris Hammond. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top or edges, 63. 
(MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH FICTION SERIES.) 


On Trafalgar Day, Cctober 21st, 1896. 


THE NELSON MEMORIAL (Nelson and his 


Companions in Arms). By Joun Knox Lavauton, M.A., 
R.N. The Illustrations consist of 11 Photogravure Plates 
aud about 17 other Full-page Illustrations, in addition to 
Facsimiles of Letters, 33 Autograph Signatures of those 
intimately associated with Nelson in his Career, 4 Plans of 
Battles, and a Design ir Colour showing the Flags as used in 
his Last Orders ; together with a Bibliography and Chrono- 
logical Table. About 352 pages, imperial 16mo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


There will be 100 numbered special Leses-Peger Oopies on Arnold’s Paper, with 
India Proofs of the Plates, demy 4to, 42s, set. 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
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NEW ISSUE OF STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY 


In Twelve Volumes, with New Illustrations and Maps. 





Just ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


ASIA: 


VOL Il. SOUTHERN AND WESTERN ASIA. 


AFGHANISTAN, Inp1A, Inpo-Cu1na, Matay PEentnsuLA; TURKEY IN ASIA, 


ARABIA, AND PERSIA. 
89 Illustrations. 


By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 


The Volumes already issued, uniform in size and price, are— 


AUSTRALASIA : 


Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By A. R. Wattacz, LL.D. 
Vol. II. MALAYSIA. By F. H. H. Guititemarp, M.D. 


AFRICA : 


Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Kzanz, F.R.G.S. 
Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 


ASIA: 


Vol. I. NORTHERN and EASTERN ASIA. By A. H. Keanz, F.R.G.S. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


CHARACTER AS 


SEEN IN 


BODY AND PARENTAGE. 


With Notes on Education, Marriage, Change in Character, and Morals. 


By FURNEAUX JORDAN, F.R.C.S., 
Consulting Surgeon to the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham; late Professor of Anatomy to Birmingham 
Royal Society of Artists. 
THIRD EDITION, thoroughly Revised, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 23. 6d, net, 
“A remarkable and extremely interesting book.”—Scotsman, 


** A delightful book, witty and wise, clever in exposition, charming in style.” —Medical Press. 
‘Mr. Jordan handles his subject in a simple, clear, and popular manner.”—L‘terary World. 


“ Full of varied interest.’’— Mind, 


* We cordially commend this volume......A fearless writer 
“ Boldly thoughtful and very original book.”—Birmingham Post. 
“He ranks among the highest of what we may term the 


Merits close perusal,” —Health, 
7 


hysiological philosophers His suggestions 


may be the basis of a boundless expansion of our knowledge of human character.”—Birmingham Gazette. 
**A wealth of illuminative insight and acute suggestion .....The singularly brilliant criticisms Professor 
Jordau makes on well-known characters.”—Science Siftings. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited, 








Monthly, pr'ce Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
Contents ror OCTOBER, 
TuE CONSTANTINOPLE MASSACRE. 
Devi, WORSHIP AND Frezmasonry. By F. Legge. 
Tue VacctinaTION Commission. By J. Allanson 
Picton. 
“Tue OLD S1LrverR Dowiar.” By J. 0. Herdman. 
American WomEN. By Cecile de Thierry. 
A PaLinopE To APOLLO. By Henry W. Nevinson. 
THE ARCHETYPE OF THE “PILGRIM’s PROGRESS.” 
By Richard Heath. 
My Master OF THE WINDS. By Claes Ericsson, 
MopErN IpEALs OF EpucaTion. By W. K. Hill, 
Was Pitt a Propuet? By Lords Stanmore and 
Hobhonse, Professor Prothero, Rev. William Hunt, 
and Hubert Hall. 
MonsY anD INVESTMENTS, 


London: Ispister av Oo., Limited, 
Oovent Garden, w.6. 





THE 
TESTIMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS 


Coneerning Jesus Christ. 
By Rey. CHAKLES VOYSKY, B.A. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 





PROF, A. LOISETTE’S 
WORLD-FAMED 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


Endorsed_by Educators, Scientific, Professional and 
Business Men all over the world, Abrid from six 
books to one. Handsomely bound, with Portrait and 
Autograph. Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d, English. 
Prospectus and testimonials se.t FREER. Address, 
A. LOISKTTBR, 237 Fifth Ave., New York, or 200 
Regent Street, London, England. 


HG@NIX FIRE OFFIOE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and ro settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Hlectric-Lighting Rules supplied, 
W. Oo. NALD, Joint 
¥. B, MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 








MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST, ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 163, 9, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
_ old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 
zen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholes Ve in Bordeaux, 
a intages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND 6€0., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 
ACCIDENTS sxoottxe, crotixa, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


FISHING, SKATING, &, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A, VIAN, Secretary, 


early im- 








Mr. HEINEMANN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The CASTLES of ENGLAND. 
their Story and Struc. 


ture. 

By Sir James D, Mackenzie, Bart, 
Dedicated by gracious permission to 
her Majesty the Queen. 

With 40 Full-page Plates, over 159 
Illustrations in the text, and many 
Plans. In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. Pricg 
£3 3s. net, on subscription, 

*,* An Illustrated Prospectus on Application, 


TIMBUCTOO 
THE MYSTERIOUS, 


By Feuix Dusois. 
With 155 Illustrations and 8 Maps, 
1 vol. demy 8vo,12s.6d.  - 


Timbuctoo the Mysterious! What vistas of endl 
interest open out before us as we read the title of thig 
book! For Timbuctoo has always been mysterious 
and is less known to English readers than the City 
of the Sun. But to the ordinary reader the very 
name is but a geograpbical expression, signifyi 
some city in the very farthest corn:r of the world, 
and of the inhabitants he knows nothing, This 
book, however, will enlighten him, for it traces the 
history of the city from the ear'y ages of Egyptian 
civilisation up to the present day, and shows, with 
the aid of many beautiful illustrations, the rise and 
fall of the capital of Darkest Africa, 


GENIUS AND 
DEGENERATION: 
A Psychological Study, 


By Dr. Wit114m Hirscu. 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 17s. net. 


A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS. 
By Cuartes Warsiry. With a 
Frontispiece and Cover designed by 
Mr. Whistler. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. Whibley is a consummate 
artist in words, master of a trenchant and vivid style, 
He has done h's work in admirable fashion. ‘The 
artists ot the road have lost nothing at the hands of 
their fellow artist of the pen.” 


THE PLAYS OF W. E. HENLEY AND 
R. L. STEVENSON —In Four Vols. 
1. DEACON BRODIE. 


Cloth, 2s, 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 


NEW FICTION. 
MR. HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE OTHER HOUSE, 
2 vols., 10s. net. 


Scotsman.—* A masterpiece of analytical genius 
and finished literary style.” 


BELOW THE SALT. 


By C. E. Rarmonp, Author of “ George 
Mandeville’s Husband.” 1 vol., 6s. 


A COURT INTRIGUE. 


By Basin Tsomson, Author of “ The 
Diversions of a Prime Minister.” 
1 vol., 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.— The hero is a personage worthy 
to have figured in Daudet’s ‘ Les Roisen Esi'.’ Told 
with great power and striking impressiveness.” 


THE REDS OF THE MIDI: 
an Episode of the Re- 
volution. 

By Ferurx Gras. 


1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


Times.—*' Never was a child of the Revolution 
depicted in a more attractive manner .....The realism 
of Zola without his offensiveness of detail.” 


MAGGIE: 
a Child of the Streets. 


By StepHen CrAnez. 1 vol., 2s. 
Globe.—“ Striking and full of graphic power.” 


An Illustrated List of publications for- 
warded on application. 


Fourth Edition. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 
21 BEDFORD STREET, W.O. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


J, M. BARRIE, 


EOE 

MARGARET OGILVY. By 
J. M. BARRE. With Bishet Seema 
. . Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 
weer e [November 23rd. 


IAN MACLAREN. 


per 
KATE CARNEGIE AND 
THOSE MINISTERS. By Ian Mac- 
LAREN, Author of “ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush,” &c. Crown 8vo, art 
linen, gilt top, 6s. [October 12th. 


DAVID LYALL. 


THE LAND O’ THE LEAL. 


By Davip Lyaut. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, 6s. [Ready. 


(, K. SHORTER. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND 


HER CIRCLE. By Curment K. 
SporTER. With Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. [October 12th. 


NICOLL AND WISE. 


LITERARY ANECDOTES OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Contributions towards the Literary 
History of the Period. Edited by W. 
Rosertson Nicout, M.A. LL.D., and 
Tuomas J. Wise. Vol. II., 20s. net. 

[Shortly. 





W. J. DAWSON. 


THE STORY OF HANNAH. 


By W. J. Dawson, Author of “ London 
Idylls,” &. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
[ Ready. 


SIR J. WILLIAM DAWSON. 


THE EARLIEST FORMS OF 
LIFE IN THE DAWN OF GEOLOGI- 
CAL TIME. By Sir J. Witu1am Daw- 
son, LL.D., F.R.S., Author of “The 
Story of the Earth and Man,” &. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [In the press, 


HENRY W. LUCY. 


THE MILLER’S NIECE, AND 
SOME DISTANT CONNECTIONS. 
By Henry W. Lucy, Author of 
“Gideon Fleyce,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s. [Nearly ready. 


D. HAY FLEMING. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
from her Birth to her Flight into 
England. By D. Hay Ftemine. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Shortly. 


JOSEPH POLLARD. 


THE LAND OF THE MONU- 
MENTS: Notes of Egyptian Travel. 
By Joseph Pottarp, Member of the 
Council of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. With Introduction by 
the Rev. W. Wricut, D.D., and Map 
and 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. [Nearly ready, 


H.M. THE QUEEN. 


THE PERSONAL LIFE OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. By Mra. Tooxgy. 
8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 

[Nearly ready. 
Illustrated by nearly 100 Pictures of 
the important scenes and events in Her 

Majesty’s life, 

BELL’S SHAKESPEARE. 


b] 

BELL’S READER’S SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Vol. II. THE TRAGEDIES 
AND ONE ROMANTIC PLAY. Con- 
densed, Connected, and Emphasised 
for Platform, School, and College Use. 
By D. C. Bretu, Author of “ Bell’s 
Standard Elocutionist.’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d, [Nearly ready. 














THE SUPERB AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION OF 


J. M. BARRIE’S 


NOVELS, TALES, AND SKETCHES, 


Vol. 1, AULD LICHT IDYLLS, and BETTER DEAD. 
2. WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE, 
8. WINDOW IN THRUMS, and AN EDIN- 
BURGH ELEVEN. 


4. MY LADY NICOTINE. 

5-6. THE LITTLE MINISTER, 2 vols. 

7. SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. Vol. I. 

8. Ditto (completion), and MARGARET OGILVY 


Tilustrated with 16 Photogravures (two in each 
volume) of scenes at Mr. Barrie’s home in Kirrie- 
muir or “Thrums,” and Drawings by Mr. W. 
Hatherell and J. Bernard Partridge. 

Mr. Barrie has prepared the Edition with special 
care, It includes his newest books, ‘‘Sentimental 
Tommy” and ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy,” and each volame 
contains a delightful Preface from his pen of great 
personal interest. 

The English Edition is limited to 500 copies, and 
the volumes will be printed in bold type from new 
plates on fine deckle-edged water-marked paper, 
making light and pleasant books to hold. Price 
£3 15:. per set, net—the volumes not sold separately, 

Fifty additional copies on Imperial Hand-made 
Japan Paper, printed and bound by De Vinne, 
Price £10 103. per set, net. 

*,* The volumes will be delivered as ready: two 
volumes in October, and the completion, it is hoped, 
by the erd of the year. 


IAN MACLAREN. 
EDITION DE LUXE. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH, 


By IAN MACLAREN, 


An Edition de Luza, limited to 415 copies. 
[Nearly ready. 

With 12 fine Etchings by William Hole, B.S.A. 
Handsomely printed on English hand-made paper by 
Messrs. T. and A. Constable, of Edinburgh. Large 
post 4to, 253, net. 

Fifty copies, signed by Author and Artist, with an 
extra set of Illustrations printed on Japanese 
Vellum, 50s. net. 





THE BRONTES. 


THE WORKS OF THE BRONTES, 


Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


This Edition of the Bronté Novels and Poems will 
be very handsomely printed by Messrs. T. ard A 
Constable, of Edinburgh, elegantly bouné and fally 
Illustrated. It will contain full Introduction by the 
Kditor ; and valuable copyright matter furnished by 
the Rev. A. B, Nicholls, the husband of Charlotte 
Bronté, will be included, 


As the new matter will be copyright, the Edition 
will ultimately be the only complete one in existence, 
Some surviving friends of Charlotte Bronté have 
kindly given their assistance in the preparation. 

The First Volume, to be published in the Spring, 
will be “‘ JANE EYRE,” to which is added “ THE 
STORY OF WILLIE ELUIN,” with Introduction 
and Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, each volume. 





DR. GORDON OF BOSTON. 


A. J. GORDON, D.D.: a 
Biography, with Letters and Illustrative Ex- 
tracts drawn from Unpublished or Uncollected 
Sermons and Addresses. By his Son, Ernest 
B. Gorpoy, With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s [Ready. 


DR. J. R. MACDUFF. 


THE AUTHOR OF MORNING 


AND NIGHT WATCHES. Reminiscences of 
a Long Life. Edited by his Daveutrr. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Gzorexz MatuEson, 
DD., and Portrait and 8 Illustrations, crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. [Ready. 


DR. THEO. L. CUYLER, 


BEULAH-LAND: Words of 


Good Oheer. By THropore L, Ovrter, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, (Ready. 


OTTO FUNCKE. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY AND 


MAKE OTHERS HAPPY. By Otto Funcss, 
Author of “Self-Will and God's Will.” Trans- 

















lated by Soputa Tay1tor. Orown 8vo, cloth, 
38s. 6d. Ready. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


JOHN WATSON, M.A., DD. 


THE CURE OF SOULS: Yale 
Lectures on Practical Theology. By 
Joun Watson, M.A., D.D. (Ian 
Maclaren). Cr.8vo,6s. [Oct 19th. 


PROFESSOR A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 


WITH OPEN FACE; or, 
Jesus Mirrored in Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke. By ALEXANDER BatmAIn Bruce, 
D.D., Author of “ The Parabolic Teach- 
ing of Christ,” &. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, 6s, [ Ready. 


REV. GEORGE JACKSON, B.A. 


THE TABLE TALK OF 
JESUS, and other Addresses. By the 
Rev. GrorGe Jackson, B A., Author of 
“First Things First.” Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 3s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


DR. GEORGE MATHESON. 


THE LADY ECCLESIA: an 
Autobiography. By Gzorce MaTHESON, 
M.A., D.D., Minister of the Parish of 
St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s. [Nearly ready. 


REV. J. G. GREENHOUGH, M.A. 


THE CROSS IN MODERN 
LIFE. By Rev. J. G. GrEENHovuGH, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

[Shortly. 


DR. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 


THE BIRTH AND BOYHOOD 
OF JESUS. By Groree F. Pente- 
cost, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


[In a few days. 
DR. J. R. MILLER. 


THINGS TO LIVE FOR. By 
the Rev. J. R. Miuuser, D.D., Author 
of “‘ Making the Most of Life,” “‘ Secrets 
of a Beautiful Life,” &. Elegantly 
bound in cloth, white and gold, 3s. 6d. 

[Nearly ready. 























DR. MILLER. 


AGENTLE HEART. AChrist- 
mas Booklet. By the Rev. J. R. 
Miturr, D.D. White leatherette, gilt 
top, 6d. [Nearly ready. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
SIR EVELYN’S CHARGE; or, 
A Child’s Influence. By M. I. Arpen. 


With 16 New Full-page Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [ Ready. 





LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION. 
Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL, M A., LL.D. 


Cloth elegant, 1s. 6d. each. 
DR. MARCUS DODsS. 


WHY BE A CHRISTIAN ? 


and other Addresses to Young Men. 
By Marcus Dops, D.D. [Shortly. 


PROFESSOR G. ADAM SMITH. 


FOUR PSALMS. By Rev. 


Professor G. Apam Sarru, D.D. 


(Shortly. 
DR. J. MONRO GIBSON. 


THE UNITY AND SYM- 


METRY OF THE BIBLE. By Jou» 
Monro Gisson, M.A.,D.D. [Ready. 


DR. DENNEY. 


GOSPEL QUESTIONS AND 


ANSWERS. By James Denney, D.D., 














Author of “Studies in Theology,” &c. 
[Ready. 
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WORKS: BY - ~ - 
WALTER SWEETMAN, B.A. 


“THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
COMMON SENSE” 


may be perhaps condensed into the two propositions that to love God is to 
love all perfection as the human soul has mn crea to recognise per- 
fection, and that to love perfection in so far as it has been given to each 
soul to recognise perfection, is to love God. It suggests that the best parts 
of the systems of Plato and Buddha harmonise with Christianity, and affirms 
that the latter teaches us that God judges with His eternal judgment all 
men equally by their own consciences. It would prove the truth of 
Christianity by showing that it shares with Materialism alone the power of 
giving reasonable explanations of the distribution of pain through the 
world, and that Materialism can be proved to be unsound; and again by 
pointing out how the two great d@ priori arguments, that self-sacrifice is 
a part of perfection, and that if God came on earth but once to teach us it 
must be part of His own perfection to have left a firm guardian of that 
teaching, are borne out by the d posteriori reasonings that tend to establish 
that Obrist was God and that He did die for men, and did leave a Church 
Younded on the Apostle whose name wa; changed. It suggests again that 
it is a quite conceivable hypothesis that the external world is but the frame- 
work given to the human will by Him “in whom we live and move and have 
our being,” and existing only in the sensations of immortal spirits, while it is 
quite inconceivable to us how the instincts that supply bees with their sex- 
conferring jellies, and spiders with their wonderful adaptations of web- 
making, can be contained, on materialistic or any atomic principles, in the 
reproductive cells of their eggs. Finally, by the plain facts that faith is a 
supernatural gift of God, and that no Christian can prove more than a pro- 
bahility for his religion, it at ouce explains how the mere love of (eternal) 
pleasure and dread of pain are not intended to do the full work of loyal 
trust, and the love of truth and goodness for their own sakes, and takes 
away all excuse for forming those uncharitable opinions of the consciences 
of others that have so sadly disfigured historical Ohristianity. 


LIBERTAS; or, From Dreamland to Truth 
(3 vols.) Is pleasant and interesting.”—People. “Mr. Sweetman writes 
with a considerable degree of literary skill.”—Scotsman. “* Through the 
Night,’ which occupies the whole of the first volume, is a really bright Irish 
story.’—Spectator. ‘Mr, Sweetman is earnest and thoughtful,”—Standard. 
‘Is the work of a profound and powerful thinker.”—Graphic, 


SCHOOLFELLOWS’ STORIES (1 vol.) 
ROLAND KYAN: an Irish Sketch (1 vol.) 


** There are loveable people in it who have schemes of love and marriage on 
their hands, genial priests, kindly old people, and charming young ones.” 
—Scotsman, 


THE REIGN OF PERFECTION: Letters on 


a Liberal Catholic Philosophy. [Just out. 





DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF ARMENIA 


And the Armenians in Ancient and Modern Times. 
With a Special Reference to the Present Crisis. 
BY AN OLD INDIAN. 


** This little history of Armenia, although it can be read in the course of a 
single morning, presents us with all the salient features of Armenia’s sad story. 
The very brevity of the work is in its favour, for the author has been obliged to 
sompress, and thus has kept strictly to his subject. While nothing of importance 
has been omitted, nothing irrelevant has been included, and the result is an 
excellent little work which ought to find many thousands of readers at the 
present crisis.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Written with peculiar knowledge, and it will be read with advantage by 
every one who is interested in the subject.’’—Scotsman, 





In demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE MANOR 
OF BENSINGTON, IN OXFORDSHIRE 


By Rey. M. T. PEARMAN. 
“Very few are competent to detail the descent of a manor. Mr. Pearman 
shows the studen* how such a task can be accomplished.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 4s. 6d. 


THE ANCIENT CROSSES AT 
GOSFORTH, CUMBERLAND. 


By CHARLES ARUNDEL PARKER, F.S.A.Scot. 
* An admirable monegraph, wherein Mr. Park«r’ describes some particularly 
«nteresting relics of antiquity.”—Black and White. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., Illustrated. 


THE HUSBAND OF POVERTY. 


A Drama of the Life of Francis of Assisi, 
y HENRY NEVILLE MAUGHAM. 
“There is much to impress a reader of poetry in the serene elevation of the 
dialogue, and such as cherish a particular admiration of St. Francis will be 
interested by this novel representation of his character.” —Scotsman, 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


A TRIP TO FAIRYLAND; 
or, Happy Wedlock. 


With other Postical Pieces. 
By the Rev. JOHN MORGAN, Rector of Llanilid and Llanharan, Glamorganshire. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


POEMS OF LOVE AND NATURE. 


By CHARLES W, CAYZER, B.A. 
Contents :—Sprrine DYLLS—Sones anp Lyrics—Love Sonnets—Amy 


RossaBT—MIScELLANEOUS POoEMS—SonNeETS—EPIGRAMS. 
“ Verse through which breathes the true spirit of poetry.”. 
—Glasgow Evening Times, 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & €0,’S:List. 
MR. WILLIAM MORRIS’S WORKS. 


10 vols. crown 8y0, 63, each, sold separatély, 


The EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols., 6s. each. 

The LIFE and DEATH of JASON. 6s. 

The DEFENCE of GUENEVERE, and other Poems. 6, 
The STORY of SIGURD the VOLSUNG, and the Fal ” 


the Niblungs. 6s, 
POEMS by th ; and i : 
CEN: ro We at» = is ENOUGH; or, The 
The ODYSSEY of HOMER. Done into English Verse, ¢; 
The ZNEIDS of VIRGIL. Done into English Verse, 63, 








Certain of the POETICAL WORKS may also be had in ¢ ‘ 
Editions “4 ae following 


The EARTHLY PARADISE. Popular Edition. In 5 yolg, 


12mo, 25s., or 5s. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 25s., or 23. 6d. each, sold separately, 
Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, 7s. 64. 


LOVE is ENOUGH; or, The Freeing of Pharamond. 4 


Morality. Square crown 8vo, 7s. 61. 


POEMS by the WAY. Square crown 8vo, 63, 


PROSE WORKS. 


WELL aT THE WORLD'S END: 


a Cale. 
2 vols. 8vo, 283, 


The STORY of the GLIT-| A DREAM of JOHN BALL, 
TERING PLAIN. Square post and A KING'S LESSON. 12m0, 


The ROOTS of the MOUN-| cians of CHANGE. Seven 


AINS. Written in Prose and A 
Verse, €quare crown 8vo, 8s. Lectures delivered on various 
Occasions. Post 8vo, 4:. 6d, 


A TALE of the HOUSE of 
the WOLFINGS, Written in Prose NEWS from NOWHERE: 
or, An Epoch of Rest. Being some 


and Verse. Square crown 8vo, 6s. 
Chapters from an Utopian Romance 


HOPES and FEARS for ART. 
Post 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Tive Lectures. Crown 8vo, 4:. 6d. 


[Just published, 





NEW EDITION OF LORD MACAULAY’S 
WORKS AND LIFE. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
LORD MACAULAY. 


‘““Bdinburgh’’ Edition. 10 vols. 8vo, 6s. each, 
Works, 8 vols. Life, 2 vols. 


*.* This Edition will be issued in Monthly Volumes, Vol. I. being ready on 
October 13th. 








MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK, 1896. 
THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. Edited by 


Ayprew Lane. With 67 Illustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR KENELM DIGBY, by 


one of his Descendants. By the Author of “The Life of a Conspirator,” 
“A Life of Archbishop Laud,” “The Life of a Prig,” &. Wich Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, 16s. [On October 13th. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Atrnzzp 


Werner, Professor in the University of Strasburg. Authorised Translation 
from tle Fifth French Edition. By Franx Tuiuty, A.M., Ph.D., Profe:sor 
of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. 8vo, 16s. 


EDUCATION AND MODERN SECULARISM 


By the Rev. F. W. Formpy. With a Preface by the Right Rev. B, 8. TaLor, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


THE ZNEID OF VERGIL. Books VII.-XII. 


Translated into English Verse. By James Ruoaprs. Crown 8v0, 5s. 
“One who cannot read Latin could not find an interpreter of the poem = 
would at once delight so much and give him so true an idea of the original ; an F 
the completion of the book deserves a welcome both from classical students an 


from lovers of poetry.”—Scotsman. 
By JAMES 


A CHILD-WORLD: Poems. 


Wuitcoms Rixer, Author of “Old-Fashioned Roses,” &. Feap. 8¥0, 53 
NEW BOOK BY ANTHONY HOPE. 
THE HEART OF PRINCESS OSRA. By 


Antuony Horr. With 9 Illustrations by John Williamson. Crown 8yo, 68. 

** Full of romance, poetry, and whimsicality—altogether a most delicious blend. 

The Princess Osra is a most lovable and fascinating heroine...... Her coquetry, 
coyness, and changes of humour are natural and charming.”— ver. 


DORCAS HOBDAY: a Novel. By Cases 


Roxesy. Crown 8vo, 63. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MA. MURRAY'S NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


NEXT WEEK, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE: a Personal Narrative of Adventures, Risks, and 
Escapes during the American Civil War. By THOMAS E. TAYLOR. With an Introduction by Juzran Conserr, Illustra- 
tions by R. T. Pritchett, and Maps. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


7 LIFE AND LETTERS OF SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D. (Head-Master of 


Shrewsbury School, 1798-1836, and afterwards BISHOP OF LICHFIELD), in so far as they illustrate the Scholastic, Religious, 
J 4 and Social Life of England, 1790-1840. By his Grandson, SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of “Erewhon,” “Life and Habit,” 
« Alps and Sanctuaries,” “The Trapanese Origin of the ‘Odyssey,’” &c. 











Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITIES FOR TURKEY: Facts and Memories of Forty Years- 
By the DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. a os 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: Four Addresses delivered 


in Worcester Cathedral. By the Rev. WILLIAM H. CARNEGIE, Rector of Great Witley. 
With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


THE GREAT RIFT VALLEY: a Journey to Mount Kenya and Lake Baringo. 


With some Account of the Geography, Geology, Native Races, Fauna and Flora of the Region, and a Sketch of the National 
Migrations in British East Africa, and Remarks on its Future. By J. W. GREGORY, of the Natural History Museum, South 


Kensington. 
THIRD EDITION, with Maps, Illustrations, &c., medium 8vo, 21s. 
; THE HEART OF A CONTINENT: a Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, the 
7 Desert of Gobi, Turkestan, the Himalayas, the Hindu Kush, the Pamirs, &c. From 1884 to 1894. By Captain FRANK 


YOUNGHUSBAND, C.L.E., Indian Staff Corps, Gold Medallist Royal Geographical Society. 
With Maps and Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


; THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. Based on Private and 


hitherto Unpublished Documents. By H. D. TRAILL. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 9s. 


EARLY REMINISCENCES. By General Sir Dantet Lysons, G.C.B., Constable of 


the Tower, Author of “ The Crimean War from First to Last.” 


ie Crown 8vo, 9s. 


r THE STUDENT’S LYELL, Edited by Jonn W. Jupp, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., of the 


Royal School of Mines. Being a New Edition of Sir Charles Lyell’s “Student’s Elements of Geology.” With upwards of 
600 Illustrations. 
SECOND EDITION, with Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR. By Davin G. Hogarrn, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 
NEW EDITION OF KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


Large crown 8vo, 14s. 


HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. By W. D. Hattrsvrron, M.D., F.R.S., Professor 


of Physiology, King's College, London. Fourteenth Edition, Revised and in great part Rewritten. With upwards of 600 
Illustrations, including some Coloured Plates. 


TWO NEW UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


ELEMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY. By G. Croom Rossrrson, late Grote Professor, 


+4 


y University College, London. Edited, from Notes of Lectures delivered at the College, 1870-1892, by (Mrs.) C. A. FOLEY 
RHYS DAVIDS, M.A. 
: ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. By G. Croom Rosertson, late Grote Professor, 


” University College, London. Edited, from Notes of Lectures delivered at the College, 1870-1892, by (Mrs.) C, A. FOLEY 
a RHYS DAVIDS, M.A. 





D TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 

= THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF EDWARD GIBBON. Including Seven 
Autobiographies, Correspondence, &c., printed verbatim from MSS. in the possession of the Earl of Sheffield. With a Preface 

f by the EARL of SHEFFIELD. Vol. I. The Six Autobiographies, Edited by JOHN MURRAY. Vols. II. and III. Gibbon's 
Private Letters to his Father, his Stepmother, Lord Sheffield, and others, from 1753 to 1794; Edited, with Notes, &., by 

fT, ROWLAND E. PROTHERO. 3 vols. 8vo. 

. OUR SEVEN HOMES: Autobiographical Reminiscences of the late Mrs. Rundle 
Charles, Author of “The Schénberg Cotta Family.” Crown 8vo. 

he 

ad THE LETTERS OF FREDERIC, LORD BLACHFORD, Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, 1860-1871. Edited by GEORGE EDEN MARINDIN. 8vo. 

is THE JAPANESE ALPS: an Account of Climbing and Exploration in the Unfamiliar 


Mountain Regions of Central Japan. By the Rev. WALTER WESTON, M.A., F.S.A., Member of the Alpine Club; late 
British Chaplain, Kobe, Japan. With Map and Illustrations, medium 8vo. 


y A MEMOIR OF THE LATE SIR JOHN DRUMMOND HAY, P.O, 
a. K.C.B., G.C.M.G., sometime Minister at the Court of Morocco. Based on his Journals and Correspondence. With a Preface 
ry, by General Sir FRANCIS DE WINTON, K.C.M.G. With Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo. 

r THE LIFE : OF BRIAN HODGSON. By Sir Wituam W. Honrze, K.C.S.1. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKs. 


SOSSSSHSSSOHSSSSSHSHOSOSSS SOOO SOOOOOSOOOE 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY, | 


By Mrs) HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of “Robert Elsmere,” “ The History of David Grieve,” “ Marcella,” &. 


From the Standard.— ‘Sir George Tressady’ is an exceedingly able book. 
‘We doubt if any other living women could have written it.....[t isa work that does 
her Le irt and imagination infinite credit.” 

From the Manchester Guardian.—" There can be no doubt but that in 
Mrs. Ward’s new novel the symmetry and balance of the construction, the develop- 
meut of the chsracters by the progress of the stcry, the general strength and 
skill, in a word, of the literary texture, show a most signal advance upon any of 
hr previous works.” 

Fron the Scotsman.—“ There can be little difference of judgment as to the 
amazing trilli-nce and splendidly sustained interest of the whole story up to the 
last...... There has been no more strenuous intellectual effort szen in the depart- 
ment of fiction, and very few nobler artistic triumphs.” < 

From the Glasgow Herald.—“ The main interes: of this singularly interest- 
ing novel lies in the action of Marcella’s strenuous and impulsive character on the 
cy: ical refinements of Sir George Treseady’s sensitive nature. Ia this, as it 
seems to u:, Mrs. Ward has chosen a simpler human problem, lees weigh*ed with 
extraneous figures and material than in any of her earlier books; she has handled 
it with no le:s power and, perhaps, with greater art.” 





From the Times.—“ In every sense this is a remarkable n 
takes an even wider range than before, and deals with enteaneiaanes vee 
and the burning questions of the morrow with the verve and no little'of v8 
knowledge of a Disraeli......The charm of ths novel is the actuality st the 
personages. Mrs. Ward has; been living wit them, so they live and bresthe the 
From the Westminster Gazette.—‘ Mrs. Humphry Ward's latest novel 
in many re:pects the best book tnat she has written, From first to last it is a ts 
of striking power, written with remarkable insight, delicacy, and restrain’ oe 
handled, especially in the opzniag and closing chapters, with a touch that’ and 
the greit artists of literature possess.”’ ouly 
From the Christian World.—* The story is lit up on its every Page with 
gems of realistic characterisation, of world ph.losophy, of subtle anaiysis of 
duct and motive......From ead to end it g'ows wit purpose.” oom- 
From the St. James’s Gazette.—* Full of fine scenes, put before us with real 
psychological insigut, emotional sympathy, and tilent for descriptive Colourin 
which are the gifts of only a few. Altogether this bok, with its high serious’ 
ness of tone, wholesomeness, and humunity, will add to Mrs, Ward’s reputation 
as a novelist.” 











Just published, in 2 vols., with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 28s. 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARON THIEBAULT. 


(Late Lieutenant-General in the French Army.) 
WITH RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REPUBLIC, THE CONSULATE, AND THE EMPIRE. 
Translated and Condensed by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., Translator of “The Memoirs of Marbot.” 


From the Standard.—" Memoirs of the Napoleonic era have appeared of la‘e 
dn somewhat exces:ive quantity, but few, if avy, of the more recent contributions 
to tke personal history of that period have posse:sed the vividness of this bi2- 
graphy......Indved there is hardly a page in the two volumes which has not its 
value alike for the historian and the social student.” 

from the Daily Chronicle.—‘ These memoirs will take high rank among the 
literature of the period of which they treat. There is not an uninteres!ing page 
ain them. Mr. Butler’s work as translator and editor is performed with the 
judicious care fur which he bas already won a reputation, and he has provided a 
treat for the general reader and the historical student alike.” 





From the Times.—‘“ Mr. Butler’s work has been admirably done...... These 
memoirs abound in varied interest, and moreover they have no little 1 terary 
merit...... For solid history, bright sketches of rough campaigning, sure wd studies 
of character, and lively anecdote, these memoirs yield in no degree tv others,” 

From the Manchester Guardian.—“ Not only do the two volumes contaia 
valuable con‘:ibut‘ons to the history of a period which might have been thought 
to be almos; worked out by this time, but they have the moving interest of g 
first-rate historical romance.” 

From the Glasgow Herald.—" Baron Thiébault’s reminiscences as handled 
by Mr. Butler are likely to prove one of the books of the season, and we can safely 

romise a rich fand of enjoyment as well as instruction to all who procure the 
andsome and well-printed volumes.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNINC’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In 2 vols, large crown 8yo, of about 750 pages each, bound in clotb, gi!t top, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each volume, 7s. 6d. per volume, 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 


OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, QC., M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 
*,* VOLUME I. will be published on October 20th, and VOLUME II. on November 5th. 
*,* An edition has also becn printed on India paper. This can be obtained only th: ough Booksellers, who will furnish information respecting terms, &, 





NEW VOLUME BY H.SETON MERRIMAN AND 8.G. TALLENTYRE. 
In October, with 12 Ful'-page Illustrations by Arthur Rackham, Orowa 8vo, 63. 


THE MONEY-SPINNER, and other Character 


Notes. By H. Srron Merriman, Author of “The Sowers,” “With Edged 
Tovla,” &., and 8. G, TALLENIYRE. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED AND 7 teeta REVISED EDITION 
Lal 3 ” 


In October, with 12 Full-page Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


JESS. By H. Rives Hacearp. 
NEW AND CHEAPER SDTENE OF 95 eee * RENAISSANOB 
Will be ready shortly, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS. By the late 
Joun Apprnaton SymonpDs. 
*.* This is Volume I. of a NEW and OHEAPER EDITION of “THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY,” in 7 vols. large crown 8vo, 73. 6d. each. The re- 
maining volumes will be published at intervals. 


SELECTED POEMS OF WALTER VON 


DER VOGELWEIDE, THE MINNESINGER. Translated by W. Attson 
Puituirs, With 6 Full-page Illustrations, small 4to, 10/6 net. [Shortly. 


GABRIELE VON BULOW, Daughter of 


Wilhelm von HUMBOLDT. A Memoir compiled from the Family Papers of 
Wilkelm von Humboldt and his Children, 1791-1887. Trars'’ated by Clara 


Noxrpiincer. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. [In the press, 
THROUGH LONDON SPECTACLES. By 
Constance Mitman. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. {In the press, 


NEW NOVELS. 
RODNEY STONE. By A. Conan Doytz, 


Author of ‘The Whits Company,” &. With 8 Full-page Il!nstrations, 


crown 8vo, 6s, [In November, 
DRIFTING. By Arcuiz Armstrong. Crown 

8vo, 63. (In the press. 
THE WITCHFINDER. By T, Pettatr. Crown 

8yo, 53. [In the press, 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR 


OHARLES HALLE. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. [In the press. 


PREHISTORIC MAN AND BEAST. By the 


Rev. H. N. Hurcutnson, Anthor of “ Extivct Monsters,” “Creatures of 
other Dass,’’ &. With a Preface by Sic Henry Howorta, M.P., F.R.8., 
&>. With 10 Full-page Lliustrations, small demy Svo, 10s, 6d. [In October, 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by Sipney Lez. Vol. XLVIII, (REILLY—ROBINS). 15s, net, ia 
cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 203. net. 
*,* Vol, I, was published on January 1st, 1885, and a further volume will be 
issued Quarterly until the completion of the work. 


Published under the Authority of the Secretary of State for India. 
THIRD and STANDARD EDITION, with Map, demy 8vo, 23s. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE: its Peoples, History, 


and Products. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.0.8,1., 0.1.B., LL.D. 


THE MAMELUKE OR SLAVE DYNASTY 


OF EGYPT, 126)-1517 A.D. By Sir Wixt1am Morr, K.O.S.1., LU.D., D.O.L., 
Ph.D, (Bologoa), Author of “The Life of Mahomet,’ “Muhomet ant 
Islam,” “ The Caliphate,” &c. With 12 Full-page Illustrations anda M ap, 8v0. 

** We have said enough to show how important Sir William Mair’s work is to 

a proper understanding of the relations of Turkey and Ezypt. It is of greater 
public value than the ponderous volumes of Dr. Weil, in that it is concise and 
attractive enough to carry the knowlejga of this important periol int» channels 
which a book intended for students al not hops to reach.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 





TWO POPULAR NOVELS. 
NINTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SOWERS. By Henry Seron Merriman, 


Author of ‘ With Edged Tools,” “The Grey Lady,” &c. h 
*¢ From first to last the book teems with interest......There have been few suo 
good novels for years."—Mr, James Parn in the Illustrated London News. 


THIRTY-FIRST THOUSAND, crown 8vo, 6s. 


CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City. By 


S R, Orockertr. zi 
“The story teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries the reader along, 
keenly interest: d and full of sympathy from the first page to the last. It isa 
thoroughly good and interesting novel, and particularly wholesome in its 
handling of character.”—Spectator. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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